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AN ancient sage has represented human reason under 
the ferm of an adventuress in rags resting in the even- 
ing upon ruins, Can we not thus represent the Philo- 
sophy ofthe eighteenth century? She has penetrated 
the temple—she has there inscribed her name; but 
the temple is nought but a majestic ruin. In the 
eighteenth century, wit destroyed the heart, reason de- 
stroyed poetry. Afier the reign of Pascal, who sought 
God in a future life, is the reign of Voltaire, who, for- 
getting God, studied only human life. The heart beat 
ho more; wit devoured ali. The seventeenth century 
was the slave of heaven ; the eighteenth century pro- 
claimed itself free, and broke the golden chains which 
joined heaven to earth. Enslaved, it had the voluptu- 
ousness of éndurance ; free, it stretched its arms, and 
found but vacuity. Pascal saw the abyss under his 
feet, but he also saw heaven beyond the abyss. 
Voltaire saw not the abyss, neither did he see the 
heaven beyond. The sackeloth brought Pascal near to 
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eternal life: the pleasures of this world estranged Vol- 
taire from the joys of heaven. 

Human reason, whether represented by Pascal or 
Voltaire, whether it prays or jests, whether it inclines 
or raises its head, is not paramount. A modern thinker 
has said—*“ The nineteenth century cannot be con- 
demned to sacrifice philosophy to religion, nor religion 
to philosophy; the heaven to earth, nor earth to hea- 
ven.” Heaven and earth can act in concert; they do 
act in concert, in spite of all the systems known-to 
fame; but the religion of the seventeenth century and 
the philosophy of the eighteenth, which at this day are 
yet more ardent than ever, are not reconciled. 

But here is not the place to erect a doctrine upon 
the quicksand of fancy. If, as has been said, human 
life is the dream of Heaven, Heaven, it can likewise be 
said, is the dream of man. All the minds that God has 
dazzled with his light have sought to follow him in his 
eternal works. I have only wished to indicate at the 
commencement of this work from what point of view I 
have contemplated the eighteenth century under its 
serious aspect, The eighteenth century has given birth 
to the revolution ; the revolution has created a new 
world upon the ruins of the old; we have come out of 
it still more free than our fathers the eneyclopeedists. 
With liberty let us advance. The world is ours, but 
the light of the world is with God. 

The eighteenth century has two well-defined physi- 
ognomies, The first, sprightly, frivolous, charming even 
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in its -fmilies, is marvellously personified in some well- 
known figures: Philippe d’Orléans and La Phalaris, 
the Due de Richelieu and the Abbesse de Chelles, 
Antoine Watteau, Voltaire in his youth, Mademoiselle 
de Camargo, the king Louis XV., supported by Ma- 
dame de Pompadour and Madame Dubarry, Boucher 
“and Vanloo, La Tour and Greuze, Voisenon, who was 
an abbé, and Bernis, who was a cardinal. Who be- 
sides? Shall I dare, afier all these profane names, to 
mention her who consoled herself for the king and the 
throne, in her sheepfold of the Trianon? Do not for- 
get some celebrated actresses: Mademoiselle Guimard, 
who lived like a queen; Sophie Arnould, who lived 
like a philosopher; others of rather less celebrity in 
the background of the picture. Now efface all these 
charming’ heads—the-eighteenth century will appear to 
you under its serious aspect. There is Bayle, who 
announces the dawn of a day which never broke ; there 
are the bloody exhibitions of the convulsionaires, who 
dared to enact the tragedy of Calvary; there is Cré- 
billon at the theatre, Jean-Jacques in literature; there 
are the economists, the reformers, the philosophers, 
who are agitated like the shades of the forest in the 
time of the storm; there is the Encyclopédie, that first 
rumbling of, the revolution; there is Danton and 
Robespierre ; there is André Chenier and Louis David; 
there is Bonaparte, who towers above all the great 
personages as the curtain falls. 

This comedy of human life, which lasted a hundred 
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years, and is entitled the Eighteenth Century, many 
frivolous, tragic, romantic, and heroic scenes, worthy o 
an intelligent curiosity. We imagine that the last age 
is known in every point of view, thanks to Memoirs oi 
modern manufacture. It may be said that, thanks to 
these lies in octavo, the age of Louis XV, is almost 
entirely falsified. In this too much calumniated time 
many noble passions opened beneath the sun. You 
will say that then they knew not how to love, that love 
was nought but a game, a smile, a diversion ; bélieve 
me, the science of the heart has been the same in all 
time. Do not judge so lightly of the passions of an 
epoch ; hair-powder, patches, hoop-petticoats, and 
trains, did not prevent our grandmothers’ bearts from 
beating. Does not that beautiful love-poem called 
Manon Lescaut date from 1750? ~ 

It is the contrasts which strike us most in the 
eighteenth century : the gay rays which lighted a court 
of thorough voluptuaries, regarding neither law nor 
gospel, soon lighted a people armed with antique vir- 
tues, combating an entire world more by their audacity 
than their arms, Strange age!—each year surprises 
you by its grandeur and its meanness, by its strength 
aud its cowardice, by its philosophy and its fanaticism. 
Yonder is a rustic masquerade of Verwailles, or a 
masked ball of the Palais Royal. Here Louis the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth on their sad death-beds, 
Marat at the tribune, Marie-Antoinette at the guillo- 
tine, Dufresny spending millions to cause Toses to 
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bloom, the side of Fontenelle, who hoards his wit and 
his money ; Piron, whom Rembrandt would have loved 
to paint, looking through the windows of a pothouse at 
Miravaux in a carriage going to have his portrait taken 
by La Tour. The Abbé Prévost passes with his dear 
Manon—the truest passion of the age—before Gentil- 
Bernard, who flutters from one amour to another, 
Voltaire laughs at everything, while Jean-Jacques 
weeps over everything. Diderot builds his temple 
with herculean arms; Boufflers, with his “ Queen of 
Golconda,” mocks the architect. Boucher divests 
painting of feeling, and Grétry finds it again in music. 
The king Louis XV. making graceful verses, in juxta- 
position with the poet Bernis, who governs France. 
Marie-Antoinette acts comedy at the Trianon, while 
Mademoiselle Clairon plays royalty at Paris. 

Until now, historians have only seen kings and 
heroes in the history of a nation; poets and painters, 
who are intimately connected with, and who are most 
always the glory and the joy of it, have been neglected, 
like barren weeds and flowers without perfume. His- 
tory is a comedy, where everybody has a part: if the 
historian forgets a single actor, the piece is a failure. 
To forget the representatives of art, is it not to sup- 
press the sceaes where the sun shines, where the rose 
opens, where Nature chants her hymn of love? 

I shall, without doubt, be reproached for having 
studied with the same solicitude the works and life of 
the philosopher, of the poet, and of the painter. Until 
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now critics have studied the works more ’ than 
the life. It must be admitted, however, that the pas- 
sions of all men poetically endowed are still .a study 
worthy of an enlightened curiosity. Isethere not often 
more poetry to be gathered in the beart that beats 


than in the book that rhymes? 

J gave myself up with passion to this study of man 
in the poct. I sought truth wherever it was to be 
found—less in books than in newspapers and pam- 
phiets, less in pamphlets and ‘newspapers than in 
printed and autograph letters. I put in operation 
another species of study : every time that ] met in the 
world a man or a woman of the cighteenth century, I 
tried to read with open book their recollections, Thus 
I have put my hand upon the heart of the age; T have 
reanimated the illustrious dead. - By living familiarly 
with them I have seen them ina musing or smiling 
mood—tley have spoken to me as to an old friend. 

There is to-day in France and Germany a new art, 
called criticism. The criticism of the last age was a 
cavilling old maid, who traduced the heart without 
ever having loved. She did not create; she was con- 
tented to analyze, grammar in hand, and saw no further 
than the book open beneath her eyes. To-day criti- 
cism has become herself creative; shes has become 
enamonred of the worship of ideas; she stirs them up 
and disseminates them. The book which she analyzes 
is now but the starting-point, for her domain is every- 


where; philosophy, art, science, poetry—her boun- 
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dary is ‘the infinite. Formerly, criticism was but the 
official report of the beauties and defects of a work: 
to-day, criticism is itself a work. It is great and 
generous ; such a book has become celebrated because 
‘it has been pleased to find therein symbols and ideas 
which are not there. In France the reviews have been 
“the cradle of this style of criticism ; it has grown up 
under strong and patient. hands, become the safeguard 
of the French mind, and it can be said of it that 
“ Criticism, the danghter of ancient literature, is the 
mother of the literatures to come.” 
This Book has beet written little by little, and from 
time to time; I was only guided by the ardour or the 
“fantasy of the moment, becoming enamoured at one 
time with a stern, then with a smiling physiognomy, 
but always with the idea of some day completing the 
gallery. Tt will be seen that I have not sided with 
any of the schools of literature or philosophy that 
have had a reputation in France. 
The eighteenth century attracted me at an early 
age. How often have I imagined myself taking part 
in the love-adventures of the regency, in the literary 
debates of the Café Procope, in the pastorals of Ver~ 
sailles, in the carnival of wit and love, in the startling 
fame of the Encyclopedia, and in the heroie tragedy 
of the French Revolution, of which but one actor re- 
mained to lower the curtain! ; 

We have worn out the Greeks and Romans, the 
Middle Ages and the Renaleeanes th. Bou 
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the German spirit: the’ eighteenth century has been 
unknown, or rather disavowed. I became enamoured 
of this age of wit and gold. Poetry was there, as she 
is everywhere ; but literary loves pass like others: the 
mind goes from conquest to conquest, treasuring as a 
nucleus only its preferred recollections. The Frenclt 
Revolution has opened new bounds to thought; and, 
while striving to be a faithful painter, I have always 
aimed to speak of the men of the eighteenth century 
with the feeling and ideas of my own age. 


Feprcary, 1852. 


MEN AND WOMEN 


OF 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


DUFRESNY. 


Durresny forms a lively introduction to the eight- 
eenth century ; and enables us to pass with a stfiile into 
this gallery of portraits, by turns gay and sad, which 
represents in all their shades and all their contrasts 
the ideas, passions, and humours of the age,of Vol- 
taire and of Madame de Pompadour. 

Dufresny is a poet in action, such as I love—one 
who takes a straight course to the ideal land of poesy, 
who is not turned aside by the deceitful seductions of 
the world, but gathers in passing through life all that 
the sage should: gather— sitting often beneath the vine- 
trellis, but rather to dream than to gather the grape, * 

This poet-yalways in love, notwithstanding his two 
wives and innumerable mistresses ; always poor, in 
spite of the millions given him by Louis XIV.; al- 
ways singing, even when in ill-luck—was descended, 


in a more or less direct line, from a Prince of Na~- 
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varre, who, like our kero, was often in love, for a long 
time poor, and always singing—in a word, fronr 
Henry 1V.—and there have been poets of worse 
descent. He was the image of his great-grandfather, 
and, better still, of his great-grandmother, the pretty 
flower-girl of Anet, “the fairest rose in my garden,” 
as Henry IV. used to call her. 

The genius of Art cradled the infancy of Dufresny. 


He came into the world at Paris in 1648, amidst the 





barricades of Cardinal de Reiz; he grew up during 
civil, foreign, and religious wars, but dwelt far from 
their noise and smoke, passing his tender youthful 
years in imprecations on books and schoolmasters, 
and in sunlight as well as starlight dreams. One fine 
morning, wishing to hear nothing more of Greek and 
Latin, he ran away from school, tock care to keep out 
of the way of his grandmother's cottage, and threw 
himself head and heels upon the world. He was then 
between fifteen and sixteen, At that delightful age 
our feet are as those of the gazelle, and our spirits 
resemble the birds, ever in search of spring. A good 
journey to you! May God protect you, my child! 
Is not the road you travel with such -happy thought- 
lessness a good road? “ All roads lead to Rome,” 
says the proverb, which means that all_roads lead to 
something, 

Toward evening, Dufresny, ‘ being very hungry, 
and not the less thirsty,” saw the pointed roofs and 


turrets of a chateau rising from arnidst a mass of 
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foliage, at the termination of a valley which he had 
just entered. “That's my sleeping-place,” said he, 
with a humorous and careless air. He pushed on at 
a quickened pace, disregarding the attractions of the 
flowers and berries along his path, the perfume of 
_the ripened grapes, the pure water of the brooks, and 
all “the rural hostelry,” as he styled it at a later 
period. A little before sunset he reached a light 
iron fence, through which was seen a small park, 
dottad here and there with elms and oaks. A gate- 
way half covered by ivy, showing, in an archway 
surrounded with heavy scroll-work, some remains of 
Gothic tracery, rose on one side. One of the fronts 
of the chateau was seen through the trees, rising from 
the grass, already tinged with the last rays of the 
setting sun, Far from being deserted, the chateau 
appeared to be a scene of life and gaiety. Fair forms 
were seen at the windows, and the tones of a violin 
melted away on the evening breeze. Our vagabond 
poet could neither believe his eyes nor his ears. It 
was perfect enchantment. There, on that sculptured 
balcony, stood a smiling woman ; here, on these trees, 
glanced a ray of sunlight—the smile of heaven and 
the smile of earth; there were gallant, idling, grand 
seigneurs, abéndoning the chase for the charms of 
love; here a shepherd humming the chorus of a 
peasant song. “What a concert! what a picture! 
a school in the open air!” exclaimed Dutfresny ; 


“this is the place for my studies; but meanwhile I 
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am hungry.” And he began to think with grief that 

he had no part in these festivities of the world and 

nature; that a poor child lke himself had as yet no 

position in the world ; and to sum up, that he must go 

to bed for that night supperless. And where was he 

to sleep, unless under the bright stars? His gaiety 
vanished with the last ray of the sun; he half raised 

his eyes to a fallen image of the Virgin in the niche 

of the postern, and commenced praying devoutly to 

the holy mother of God. . 

He was interrupted in his prayer by the sound of 
the yoices of two lovers, who were lovingly sauntering 
along a retired part of the park, which was thrown 
into partial obscurity by the gathering twilight. As 
they came up, he turned his head mechanically. © 
“What are you doing there, my child?” said the 
gentleman, when he perceived him, “ Faith, sir,” 
said the boy, without. much hesitation, “I was praying 
for a supper; now, madame, has not my prayer been 
heard? "—“ He is as beautiful as a Cupid, with his 
curling locks,” said the lady; “we must take him to 
the chateau. Come, Monsieur de Nangis, open the 
gate. I will help you.” 

The Marquis de Nangis obeyed with a smile. 
Scarcely had the gate moved, when Dafresny slipped 
through, like a bird, and threw himself at the lady’s 
fect, He was taken to the chateau, into the saloon, 
where the women were toying, the men playing the 


butterfly, and the old people busy at cards, “I have 
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brought you a prodigal son, aunt,” said the Marquis ; 
“a pretty schoolboy, who wants to go on his travels 
by himself.” “And who in the mean time,” said the 
fair protectress of Dufresny, “is playing truant.”— 
“Where does this amiable vagabond come’ from?” 
said old Madame de la Roche Aymon, the mistress 
of the chateau.—-“I come from Paris,” answered 
Dufresny, timidly advyancing— Whither are you 
going ?”—“T don’t know.”—“Of what family are 
yout? ”— The King of France is my cousin.” —“ You 
don’t say so!” said the Marquis, with a laugh.— 
“Yes,” answered Dufresny ; “and still better, we are 
said to resemble each other. One may resemble a 
more distant relation, for | am descended from Henry 
IV. by the grace of God, and the pretty flower-girl of 
Anet.”—“ Ah, ha! the young wag is joking. He 
has plenty of wit, and is very good-looking ; we must 
make his fortune; I will present him at court; the 
king will be sure to give this new prince of the blood 
a good reception.” At court !” exclaimed Dufresny, 
“1 know the road to it well, but it is not a very 
amusing place; my grandfather died there of ennui.” 
“Your grandfather at court! what on earth did he 
do there?” “Nothing much, I suppose, like a good 
many others. By-the-bye, some charitable person 
was talking of making my fortune, which is very kind ; 
but if meanwhile I had some supper—” 

Everybody was charmed with Dufresny’s non- 


chalance. “Truly,” said one, “ he bas the manners 
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of an independent gentleman.” —< Faith,” said an- 
other, “he plays the grand seigneur marvellously.” 
Supper being served, Dufresny was admitted to the 
foot of the table, and placed between a provincial 
pedant and a young abbot without an abbey. Although 
so indifferently located, he made innumerable sallies, 
and was the true king of the table. But after supper 
his fortunes suddenly changed. There was more com- 
pany at the chateau than usual, and not. even a truckle- 
bed could be found for his royal highness Monscigreur 
Dufresny. A chambermaid, who interested herself in 
him, conducted him to a hayloft, regretting, though in 
a very low tone, that she could do no better for such 
acharming student. He forgot his titles to the crown 
of France, and went to sleep like a lucky fellow. 

He rose with the sun in the morning, descended 
from his apartment, and promenaded the park with 
great nonchalance. The Marquis de Nangis, on his 
way to the chase, passed near him. “ Monseigneur,” 
said the poet, “ there is no common sense about your 
park, or rather there is too much of it. These: paths 
Jaid out all by rule are enough to kijl one with ennui ; 
these trimmed and snipped thickets are pitiable to 
look at; itis all pinned up like a country prude. I 
pity your taste. Trust me, the genius of a gardener 
inspiresme. Besides, a good dog hunts according to 
his breed ; my ancestors were the best gardeners in 
France and Navarre. Now, if you follow my advice, 


you will throw your terrace and park into picturesque 
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confusion; dig a fish-pond here, under your feet; pull 
down that stiff hedge yonder, I admire those rocks 
which you have taken so much pains to cover with 
earth, and that bit of broken wall, which your ninny of 
a gardener no doubt intends to rebuild and plaster 
over. In a word, monscigneur, Nature knows what = 
she is about ; she has her charming caprices and her 
fairy fantasies; Jet her act for herself a little.” 

Thus we see Dufresny received at the chateau like 
a spoiled child, careless of the future as of the past, 
abandoning himself to the luxuriant freedom of youth, 
amusixg himself with the hounds as well as the hunts- 
men, with the scullions as well as the fine ladies, 
scarcely aver thinking of his poor grandmother, who 
was praying for him. But the fine company, which ~ 
the hunting-season and the vintage had assembled at 
the chateau, were about to disperse to the sumptuous 
hotels of Paris. What was to become of the vagabond 
poet, who had no hotel to goto? The Marquis de 
Nangis took pity upon him, conducted him straight to 
court, and requested an audience of the young king. 
“Sire,” said he, “ you behold at your feet an illus- 
trious scion of the pretty Sflowter-girl of Anet.” “1 
understand,” said Louis XIV.; «if our sacred reli- 
gion has givén us innumerable brothers, our grandsire 
Henry IV. has left us plenty of little cousins. This 
one seems to me to have a genteel, lively air; he is 


welcome: does he know anything? ”—* How, sire! 
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he is a youth of genius, sings like a bird, writes like a 
notary, has the best of ideas about gardens, without say- 
ing anything about Greek and Latin, which he has gone 
at tooth and nail. But these are matters I no longer 
care for.’—“ As he sings so well,” said the king, “« I 
will make him one of the valets of my wardrobe. He 
will amuse me better than that imbecile old Desnoyers, 
who can now scarcely tell one note from another.”— 
« And will have all the gracefulness of a tiring- 
woman,” added the marquis. 7 
Till now Dafresny had kept somewhat in the back- 
ground. Louis XIV. beckoned him to advarce in 
front of his arm-chair, “ Your name?” demanded 
he.—‘ Some say Charles Riviére, others- Charles 
Dufresny; for my part, to accommodate both parties, 
I call myself either Riviere or Dufresny, if it please 
your Majesty.”—-“ What is the name of your family?” 
—* One or the other, sire; but what difference ‘does 
it make? Who in this world would dare to say with 
confidence, 1 know whence I came,-I know whither 
Iam going? Fluman vanity has worked away for a 
jong time at genealogies; they are a kind of perspec- 
tive, whose beauty consists in displaying a long gallery 
of portraits, which become feebler in colour, and more 
vague in design, the more distant they‘are placed. 
Besides, the point of observation, being almost always 
vague and undetermined, leads us to imagine that we 
see faces in the distance which not even the eye of a 


lynx could discover. Those who wish to stretch be- 
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yond their eyesight, in their search after family, think 
they discover in the fogs of antiquity the figures of 
ancestors of forms as symmetrical as if Michael Angelo 
himself had moulded them; but they see them only 
as forms of those men, horses, or specires which are 
sometimes seen in the clouds.” —“ Marvellous well!” 
said Louis XIV., “a capital lecture on blazonry, 
which would drive to despair many a one who pesters 
me with his vain titles,”—* Thus,” continued Du- 
fresny, “it only depends upon myself to discover 
crowned heads in the distant fogs, if it so please me. 
What is more certain is, that I come in a straight line 
from my Maker. I have that in common with plenty 
of others; who may seek something better if it amuses 
them.” Louis XIV. slightly bit his lip; he had 
really laid aside his majesty and pride for an instant, 
but these two « pearls of the crown,” as Benserade 
called them, suddenly reappeared in spite of himself. 
How could he, who called himself Louis XIV., not be 
irritated at such audacious words from a beggarly poet 
of some sixteen years? When one is king of France 
by the grace of God, how could the utterance of this 
bold truth be passed over without anger? Louis XIV., 
however, did not explode; he contented himself with 
a slight remonstrance, and installed the poet in his 
palace. “I’m a made man,” said Dufresny; “ here 
is plenty of sunlight, a garden, fine clothes, good sup- 
pers, and nothing to do—God be praised, and long 
live the king!” 
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This course of life lasted for three years. The 
poet expanded like a rose under morning breezes, 
fragrant dews, and warm sunbeams. Dufresny, not 
Louis XJV., was king. But the war burst out, and 
it was necessary to go to the war. Louis XIV. had 
become so accustomed to see Dufresny’s cheerful face - 
at every step and at every moment, that he commanded 
him ww depart im his suite for Flanders. The cam- 
paign was nothing more than a pleasure-tour. For 
the first time, a king of France carried with him’ all 
the pleasures of his palace, and, what was still better, 
victory made one of the party. “ This affair of the 
king’s is decidedly not bad,” said Dufresny, after the 
taking of Tournay. The courtiers could net witness 
these easy manners of Dufresny without yexation ; but, 
remembering that he was “a child of good family,” 
they did not dare to complain. 

Dufresny followed the king at the siege of Lille to 
the breach, and donned helmet and cuirass himself. 
After Lille was taken, there was a splendid supper. 
Dafresny was summoned at the dessert, and com- 
manded to sing a hymn of victory. Dufresny, like a 
spirited fellow, understood song-writing much better. 
Much they thought, too, by that time, of the siege of 
Lille: there had already been, since the action, too 
many bottles emptied and heads fuddled for that 
Dufresny bowed gracefully to the king, and sang his 
pretty harvesi-song to an air composed by himself. 


Ll ore is the first verse :-— 


SONG-WRITING. it 


* To the vines of Claudine 
All the vintagers go ; 
You can tell by their mien 
Who will gather or no. 

To those who are best 
All gladly give place; 
Gleanings fall to the rest 
Who follow their trace.” 


There were plaudits for the song, the music, and 
the singer. More than one seigneur, more than one 
hero of the previous day, envied Dufresny’s gay 
triumph ; for at the trenches there was only the king 
to applaud deeds of valour; but, at the supper, be- 
sides the king, there were fair dames who bestowed on 
the poct: their sweetest glances.“ Who is this pretty 
boy?” said one of these ladies to Vauban, “ This 
pretty boy, Madame, is the king’s fool,” answered the 
grave soldier. Louis XIV. heard him, and conde- 
scended (o turn toward Dufresny, and say,—* Vauban 
has hit it; always remember, Charlot, you are the 
king’s fool. One fool is not too many among so many 
sages.” Every one bowed except Turenne, who was 
already conquering Flanders in imagination, 

The king returned to Paris, where fétes and bene- 
dictions awaited him. The court passed the winter at 
St. Germaif, in ceaselessly-renewed pleasures. One 
evening, at the time of opening the theatre, the king, 
becoming somewhat weary of music, dane comedies, 
and mistresses, asked for Dufresny. They hunted for 
him everywhere; at last the king himself iecke pind 
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him on the stage, playing a rascally valet in one of 
Moliére’s comedies, in capital style. 

Dufresny returned to the seat of war at the end of 
March ; he was present at the conquest of Holland ; 
crossed the Rhine in the king’s suite, ‘ without wet- 
ting his feet;” and led the errant life of a soldier, 
without other arms than his gaiety and wit. Poet as 
he was, he faced danger well. At the passage of the 
Rhine, or rather after the passage, he received a sabre- 
cut in the hand. When Boileau presented the Passaye 
of the Rhine to the king, Dufresny was present in the 
hall of audiegce. After Boileau left, he read this fine 
poetical fiction himself. “I don’t recollect this,” 
said he, interrupting himself at the end of every verse. 
‘Does M. Despréaux imagine that we passed through 
the infernal regions, or across the Styx ?”—“ Be off,” 
said the king, with some pettishness; ‘ only poets 
understand how to write the history of kings.” 

But Dufresny was not a poet born to flourish in a 
court. ‘Cultivating roses, marking out paths, planting 
hedges, is the same as writing sonnets, songs; and 
poems,” he often said : “if a labourer writes prose in 
the book of Nature, a gardener writes verse.” Our 
English gardens come to us, not from England, but 
from Daulresny. In architecture and ‘landscape- 
gardening he was an excellent master. In the cigh- 
teenth century nothing was more common than to 
hear a picturesque garden or handsome country-seat 


described as being & la Dufresny. The most lovely 
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retreats in the neighbourhood of Paris were planned. 
or embellished according to his recommendations, 
He insisted Mat Versailles should be made “a garden 
of qaprices.” Louis XIV. ordered designs from Du- 
fresny. The poet planned magnificent gardens, in 
which all the promenaders would lose themselves. 
The Chinese never imagined anything so magnificent 
and poetically wild. The king, fearing to sink too 
much money by Dufresny’s operations, shelved the 
plans, but not their author, who was appointed in- 
spector of gardens, 
Dufresny was thirty years old when he married. 
Scarcely anything is known of his first wife, who, 
: according ta Voisenon, was a well-to-do city dame, 
“who captivated the poet bya large garden in the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine. ‘Thanks to his marriage, he had 
a garden to cultivate as he pleased, « Well, my poor 
Charlot,” the king said to him, a month after the wed- 
ding, “what do you think of marriage? ”—* Alas, 
sire,” he answered, “ this land of marriage is one which 
foreigners have a great desire to ‘inhabit, while the 
native inhabitants would gladly be exiled from it; or, 
rather, it is a community of goods, in which there is 
: “nothing good in common at the end of eight days.”— 
'“ One thing will not be common in your mansion, 
that is, money. During these past few years I have 
given you more than a hundred thousand crowns; you 
really must throw money out of the windows.”—* It 
is gone before I have time to open the windows. - It 
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costs money, sire, to live at court.”—“ You rogue! 1 
should like to know bow much you pay for bed and 
board here !”—-“ Alas, sire, I dine out and sleep out 
so often.” —* Ah, ha! then the secret is out—so you 
stay at the palace when you can find nothing more 
amusing in Paris—you are an ingrate }”—* J am well 
aware of it, sire; so I entreat your majesty to turn me 
outof doors, A poet ought to put some bounds to his 
horizon; and, besides, thanks to my wife, J am not 
now in a good humour every day.”—* But who will 
give me a good hearty laugh when you are gone?” the 
king pensively interrupted.—‘ Your reflection, sire, 
reminds me of a pleasant Arabian tale, which I will 
relate with your permission.” —“ Let me kear it,” said ° 
the king; “but make haste, for some people are 
waiting for me.” 
Dufresny then began his story :— 


The caliph Haroun had two physicians, one for his 
body, the other for his mind; his mind was sick with 
sadness, so that the second physician was a_philo- 
sopher, who passed all his time in endeavouring to 


entiven the caliph, One day while they were walking 


together in the palace-gardens, the caliph exclaimed, . 


“Ob Haroun, Haroun, you sadden your friends by 
your gloom, as yon branching tree saddens the neigh- 
bouring trees by its shade. I promise you a ring,” 
turning to the philosopher, “for every time that you 
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to narrate comic and burlesque stories about widows, 
but he narrated in vain. He was about to abandon 
his task in despair, when a flock of crows alighted on 
the tree. « Yesterday,” continued the philosopher, 
“these crows gaye a great deal of trouble to a dreamy 
poet who, seeing this cloud of sad-coloured birds black- 
ening the blossoms and fruits af such a beautiful tree, 
forgot that its trunk was as thick asa tower, and in the 
impulse of the moment began shaking it as if it was a 
sapling. The account which I have given you of it is 
not laughable, but on seeing the thing myself, I could 
not help» laughing.” —« If I had seen it, I think that [ 
should have laughed as you did,” said the caliph.— 
* « Well,” answered the philosopher, with a triumphant 
* air, “you ought to laugh too, when you see me quite - 
excited with my attempt by shakings of pleasantry to 
chase away these black crows, that is to say, these 
cares and sorrows from your brain,”—* You have won 


the ring, there it is,” cried the caliph. 
s, P 


“Well! sire,” said Dufresny, after a pause, “ have 

I won leave of absence ?°—* Yes,” answered the king, 

_ sadly, ‘be off; but remember me when you have no 
_ money left. [ hope in that Way to see you often. 
Farewell! I love you in spite of your vices. I need 
not say that you are a charming poet; the other poets 
are mere pedants, except Moliére, who is almost as 
good as you are. Adieu, my brave Charlot; I am 


very sorry I have nothing to give you to-day, for you 
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have told me a very beautiful story—the branching 
tree on which the black crows alighted, alas! is the 
king. Jet us see, what can I give you 7°* Ah, sire, 
is it not enough for to-day to have given me the key 
of the fields?” Thereupon Dufresny bowed, kissed 
the king's hand, and left without delay. Did this- 
philosophic dreamer —who for the sake of liberty 
turned his back so willingly on the silk and gold, the 
fétes and pleasures of the most splendid court in the 
world—make Louis XIV. think? Did he not some- 
what. envy that humble poet who had not a crown of 
care and anxiety eternally pressing on his brow ? 

Once installed in his wife’s house, Dufresny quickly 
commenced ruining himself by his extravagant prodi- .’ 
galities. He lost no time in setting to work. He 
commenced with masons and gardeners; he built a 
mansion, or rather a palace; he realized the enchant- 
ing gardens of his dreams, after which he gave splendid 
suppers, to which the fashionable, but especially the 
theatrical world, was invited. Visé reports that he met 
one evening more than fifty actresses at one of Du- 
fresny’s suppers. His wife, who had no taste for these 
prodigalities, in vain endeavoured to stop the supplies, . 
but she at last revenged herself on Dufresny’s follies in 
a manner usual with dames in those days, She was 
not handsome; but according to Voisenon, her gallant 
was. Itis to Dufresny that we owe the clever saying, 
“The favour was all on your side, Sir.” 
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band’s sorrow was expressed in a bacchanalian song. 
A notary came to make an inventory, “There is 
nothing for you to do here,” said Dafresny to him, 
“ But, Sir, at the dissolution of the joint possession of 
the fortune which ”—« Say rather of the misfortune— 
that affair produced nothing good, unless you call debts 

* good—is it worth while to catalogue my debts? ”— 
“But, Sir, your two children ?’—« With regard to 
them—their grandmother, who has got nothing to do, 
has ptomised me to educate them,”—*« But, after all, 
Sir, the law has its claims—a_ small inventory—.” 
Dufresn} seized his hat, took to his heels, and never 
reappeared in the house, 

*, He went*the same day to St. Germain, and suc- 
ceeded in seeing the king. « Well, Dufresny, how do 
your gardens flourish ?”« Ah, sire, their paths are 
not always strewed with roses—I haye counted my 
chickens before they were hatched, My wife is dead ; 
IT have abandoned my house to the notary; I have 
nothing left, not even my gaicty. But the thing which 
causes me most grief is that I just now spoke harshly 
toa beggar, who asked alms at the entrance to the 
. palace.”— Come,” said Louis XIV., “tell me some- 

+ thing witty; you must hit on some drollery.” Du- 
fresny put his hand to his forehead like a man trying 
to recollect himself. «The poor fellow,” he con- 
tinued, “followed me and said, ‘Poverty is not a 
crime.’ It is much worse, I answered him.”—*T am 


always sorry for your misfortunes var ment.) 74 
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low,” said the king, “Come, speak.” —“ T only ask 
of your majesty a small corner of ground at the end of 
the lawn at Vincennes; it has capabilities for a mag- 
nificent garden, in my style.’— A garden? you are 
a fool. Do you want it to display your poverty ?— 
“T shall never be poor while I have a garden ; it is 
my throne, sire. I find there green yine-tendrils or 
roses for my crown.”— Be it as you will,” said the 
king: “come back the day after to-morrow, and we 
shall have the papers signed.” 
Dufresny went, to sleep where he could, The next 
day he presented himself to Regnard, who had made 
one at his suppers. Regnard, wishing to retrieve his 
lost fortune by means of the stage, confided his plan 
to Dufresny, who offered to take an even share in the 
venture, But the day after, our poct having received 
from Louis XIV. a purse containing a hundred louis, 
the grant of half an acre of the lawn at Vincennes, and 
the monopoly of the manufacture of Jooking-glass, he 
abandoned the theatre till further orders from his evil 
fortunes. As it was spring time, he hastened to sow 
his hundred louis in his garden. From such good 
seeds he harvested only a few puffs of perfumed air. 
Winter having arrived, it became necessary to call | 
on his friend Regnard. The monopoly of the new 
manufacture of mirrors was nothing less than a fortune 
for life, but it was slow in coming, as the early, dis- 


bursements exceeded the receipts. Dufresny went to 
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business affairs, and offered them his privilege for 
twelve thousand livres, that is to say, about enough 
to support him during the winter, according to his 
mode of life. The monopoly was worth a hundred 
thousand livres, so the contractors quickly offered him 
six thousand. Toa poet who lives from day to day, 
_ like a careless grasshopper, a litle ready money is a 
fortune. Dufresny at once signed a transfer. The 
same day he met Regnard. «“ Well,” said the traveller 
to him, “I have not seen you for a long time; where 
have you been? All Paris has been inquiring after 
you.” 7 have been living at my garden all the 
summer, with my roses and marjoram, my grapes and 
“Fooseberries?’—« And our comedies? «J have not 
thought about them 3 but I have imagined verdant 
prospects which are real terrestrial paradises,”*—— 
“Well, thank Heaven, winter has come, with his 
powdered wig; gardens are no longer in season, and, 
whether willing or not, you must compose some 
comedies with me for the Théatre-Italien,”__« As you 
please; I am now on my Way to pay a rogue at Vin- 
cennes, who lodged me tolerably during the summer. 
Afier my return, I will place my wits at your disposal.” 
- —‘So you pay your debts? ”—« The small ones only; 
as for the great ones, I content myself with paying the 
interest on them to the poor.” 
The same evening Dufresny took apartments near 
Regnard. They were two gay philosophers, lovingly 
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of Heaven, careless of the future as of the past, making 
the most of the present, seizing with ardour all the 
pleasures of the passing day; the rays of sunlight, the 
mouldy flask, the gaiety of friends, the song at supper ; 
those who live like Regnard and Dufresny may find a 
thousand pleasures in, the compass ofaday, Qar two 
philosophers had studied the world well; one in ad- 
yenturous travel, the other at court; they had sounded 
all the weaknesses of the heart, all the absurdities of 
the intellect, to their very depths. Regnard, who had 
stood the brunt of adversity, had the hardiest mind. 
Dufresny, more dazzled by the splendour of rhe world, 
had more fire of intellect: the first designed noble 
outlines worthy almost of Molitre, the second added a~ 
thousand brilliant ornainents to the sketch. “ Regnard 
is a labourer, 1 am only a gardener,” said Dufresny. 
It was a simile as true as it was ingenious. He made 
his débit with Regnard in “ Les Chinois.” After 
breakfast, Regnard took his pen and “traced the 
path;” Dufresny was good only for his sallies of broad 
humour, Each joke brought him only one pistole. 
Louis XIV. paid more liberally, but then Louis XIV. 
did not always take the joke. These joint comedies 
were soon produced by the Italian buffoons with side- 
splitting success. ‘The two poets afterivards composed, 
always working after breakfast and in the same style, 
« La Foire de St. Germain,” and “ Les Momies 
d Egypte.” Regnard finished by paying Dufresny in 
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payment sharpened Dufresny’s intellect; in our day 
we have Dufresnys by the dozen, minus the wit. 

The poet, at last, finding that Regnard was enrich- 
ing himself while he was exhausting his resources, 
returned to his gardens, The swallows had returned, 
and he again cultivated his well-beloved roses without 
. troubling himself about harvest-time. This season his 

garden at Vincennes was a miniature masterpiece of * 

art and nature ; but one evening while he was revel- 

ling 4n the intoxicating perfume of his flowers, he re- 
membered that he had not wherewithal to pay for 
his supper. At that moment a large stone of the great 
wall of the park, which was partly in ruins, fell at his 
- feet. Well,” said he, “if that stone had fallen on 
* the other side, it would have crushed some passer-by ;”” 
and in his zeal for humanity he summoned a Jabourer 
and ordered him to tear down the broken wall forth- 
with, In a few days he sold twenty cart-loads of 
handsome stone to his neighbours. If he had been 
left alone. he would have torn down all the walls of 
the park ; but the governor, being at last advised of 
the proceeding, begged him to set some limits to his 
zeal for humanity, 
I have hitherto forgotten to mention that Dufresny 
” had, among other bad habits, a passion for gambling. 
He found in his head one morning, when he least ex- 
pected it, a veritable comedy, almost self-made, thanks 
to his recollection of some scenes in which he had been 


an actor. Although he owed Regnard a griidge, he 
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went in his first glow of enthusiasm and recited his 
comedy to him, scene by scene, and word for word. 
Regnard pretended that he did not understand it, and 
begged his old friend to write, out the piece, and in- 
trust him with the manuscript. Dufresny did so. 
Regnard promised to point out its faults, though he 
said he had a great many other things to attend to. 
For six months he kept Dufresny dancing attendance, 
answering the poor poet’s complaints now and then 
by a good supper. At last Regnard returned the 
manuscript, decorated with a great number of crosses. 
“ So you take my comedy for a cemetery,” said Du- 
’ fresny, He set to work again: this time he was en- 
thusiastic about his work; but alas! the- fatal hour 
had siruck—his good star had set! It was of no use. 
Fortune is fickle: he had wearied her too long, she 
had fled for ever, leaving but a cloud of golden dust 
to mark her course. It was in vain that he pursued 
her with cries and tears, misfortune alone responded 
to them ; it was in vain that he stretched out his fail- 
ing hand towards her with repentance ; a dry and icy 
hand, the hand of misery, fell upon his own. He 
offered “Le Chevalier Joueur” to the Comédie 
Frangaise ; it was put in rehearsal the same day. 
That night the poet could not sleep; happiest hopes 
fluttered over his humble lodging-house bed; he saw 
not, like many others, castles in the air, but his gar- 
dens, the oases of his life, again in bloom. But a few 


days after the leaves dropped from all his roses. 
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Passing by the Comédie Frangaise about eight o'clock 
one evening, he met Gacon, who asked him if he had 
come to see “Le Joueur” of Regnard. “ Le Joueur 
of Regnard!” exclaimed Dufresny, ~ Yes,” re- 
turned-Gacon ; “ they are just commencing it.” A 
flash of light passed through Dufresny’s mind; he 
entered the theatre with indignation, he beheld the 
‘most lamentable of spectacles, he saw “ Le Joueur” 
which he had created represented—everybody ap- 
plaudad, the name of the author was saluted with 
enthusiasm — but the name was that of Regnard. 
© After all,” said poor Dufresny, when his choler was 
a little appeased, “ ideas are the property of the 
whole world 5 Regnard has followed the example of 
Molere, who took as he could find, I wrote my:* 
piece as fast as my pen could move, he has turned my 
prose into verse. Thus is a masterpiece fabricated.” 
This adventure caused some scandal. Dufresny 
openly accused Regnard. The comedians, in order 
to keep Parisian euriosity in suspense, announced that 
they would shortly produce “Ze Joueur” of Du- 
fresny. At the end of two months it was produced. 
Regnard is accused of theft in the prologue, in which 
he figured as an unbounded plagiarist from his old 
‘friend. Among the thousand epigrams launched 
against the two poets, that of Gacon’s was especially 
commended, This epigram-grinder said that Du- 
fresny and Regnard invented “ Le Joueur” between 


them, so that 
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Each boldly pilfered from his friend, 
But Regnard had the greatest skill, 
And proved the best thief in the end. 


At first Dufresny was the most blamed, but by de- 
grees the truth was acknowledged by all fair-minded 
men. It has been said by a critic, “ Dufresny must 
be believed: if he had been a plagiarist, he would 
not have dared to produce, in a theatre still resound-. 
ing with the plaudits bestowed on that of Regnard, a 
comedy heralded by a thousand unfavourable prepos- 
sessions, and deprived of the brilliant prestige of versi- 
fication, with which his rival’s was embellished ; but 
Dufresny, the true father of ‘ Le Joueur, enamoured 

_ with the form which his piece had receiyed from his, 
“hands at its creation, exasperated against his faithless 
friend, trusting more to his just rights than was proper 
in a cause in which entertainment was the judge, 
acted with all the imprudence and ill-fortune of sin- 
cerity.”” The best argument in favour of Dufresny 
is, that Regnard had bought from him for a hundred 
crowns that pleasant comedy, “ Attendez-mot sous 
Torme.” But in this case it was a regular bargain; 
Dufresny bad no more idea of reclaiming it than if he 
had sold an old coat. , : 

He hobbled back again toward, the Comédie’ 
Italienne, and associated himself with Biancoletti, 
son of the famous Dominique. They wrote together 
the -“ Contes de ma Meére 1 Oie’ (Mother Goose’s 
Tales), a piece of buffoonery which supplied our poor 
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poet with bread, and nothing more. Louis XIV, had 
at last lost patience with Dufresny’s mode of life: be 
gave less and less frequent answers to his petitions, 
saying to those who tried to plead for him, “I am not 
potent enough to enrich Dufresny.”” Thus aban- 
doned by the king, without family, without a home, it 
was a sad sight to see the miserable plight to which 
he was redneed. Where were the fine laces of his 
Ihnen, his sparkling jewels, his gold shoe-buckles, the 
plumes of his beaver—what had become of the mag- 
nificent attire, suitable to a man who had squandered 
more than half a million? He was not yet old, but 
in spite of his natural coquettishness he bad perforce 
to submit wy sorry accoutrements. He soon became 
so shabby and threadbare, that one day, on presenting 
himself at the Lousre to see the king, he was repulsed 
in broad daylight by the guard. 

It was doubtless about this time that, seeing Louis 
AIV. passing in his carriage and saluting the crowd, 
he threw his hat under the horses’ feet, and stretched 
out his hands in desperation. ‘The horses stopped— 
but what a stroke of iil-fortune !—the king saw in 


Dufresny only a beggar, and threw a crown of Six 


‘livres to him from the window. The poor poet took 


“to his heels with his utmost speed, as if to escape 


from his shame, and ran no one knew whither, to 
weep with shame and anger. Certes, had suicide 
then been in vogue, Dufresny would have hanged 
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himself, for how could be continue his journey on so 
bad a road, when life had nought but flints to scatter 
beneath his feet, and the portal of the other world can 
be opened so easily? But in those days men lived as 
long as it pleased Heaven; they trudged patiently 
through all the merry ways of life, calling into requi- 
sition, in default of heroism in bearing calamity, a 
little of that good old philosophy which then formed 
the life of the nation. So do not pity Dufresny too 
much. He only is to be pitied who, having exhaysted 
all the favours of fortune, has no other resource left 
but to don the livery of wretchedness on the decline 
of youth, when the imagination is nought but a de- 
vastated plain, scarcely rendered animate here and | 
there by the fall of a leaf or the cry of a bird on the 
wing. Do not pity Dufresny. I tell you, he will 
take refuge in the past, or, still better, will amuse 
himself with the present, as with a comedy of a thou- 
sand varied scenes. Besides, let fortune do her worst, 
she cannot deprive him of his little garden-plot at 
Vincennes, when the pleasant season returns, and the 
roses bloom again. Perhaps you think that Dufresny 
went and bemoaned himself in along elegiac? Do 
not be deceived. He cried heartily, but could not 
restrain a smile amidst his tears. ‘ My poor hat lost! - 
that is all I have gained by that silly business. I 
ought to bave picked up the money, and, making 
myself known to Louis XIV., have said to him, 
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‘What would you have Dufresny do with this?’ 
The king would have taken back his alms, and I 
should have had no weight upon my heart,” 
Dufresny returned to his lodging, thinking that a 
wife, the first he could get, would be a treasure to 
him in his misery. With a wife he would be sure of 
. a home and of his daily bread ; he had his days of 
ennui, and a wife would make them pass pleasantly. 
A letter from Biancoletti came to dissipate this odd 
reverte, Biancoletti invoked the aid of his humour to 
give the finishing touch to a piece he had in hand, 
Dufresny mended his pen, and sat down to answer 
the letter. He had not written three lines, when a 
- woman, Without any previous notice, walked into his 
“room, « Alas!” said he, « people formerly took the 
trouble to wait in the ante-chamber ; this is the incon- 
venience of being no longer a fine gentleman, and 
particularly of not having an ante-chamber.” The 
woman, who had heard Dufresny's remark, quietly 
said to him, “I went through all your other rooms 
without meeting a single valet, otherwise I should 
have had myself announced.” Dufresny, recognising 
the voice, turned with a merry smile, “ Ah, is it you, 
" Angélique ? T am glad of it. I was waiting with 
impatience for my ruffles.”—“ That is all very well, 
Monsieur Dufresny ; but you have had no ruffles in 
the wash this long time.” 
This woman was Dufresny’s washerwoman, a fine 


gitl, pleasant and fair-complexioned, and dressed 
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coquettishly. Do you know, Angélique,” continued 
the poet, resuming his letter, ‘‘that you are a very 
pretty girl ?”—* That is possible, Monsieur Dufresny ; 
but I am not to be paid with that kind of money to-day. 
You have owed me eighty livres this long time. I 


beg you to remember me, for I am going to be mar- 


ried,“ What is that? you are going to be married!” 


cried Dufresny, suddenly starting from his chair.— 
“And why not, if you please? Am I not old enough ?” 

Dufresny had become thoughtful.—* With *vhom 
and with what ?”—*« With a valet-de-chambre of the 
Due @Harcourt, and with twelve hundred livres 
which come to me from my family.”"—“ Indeed! the 
miserable fellow is not to be pitied; a good match in 


faith! Has anything yet ——” —* What do you take : 


me fur, Monsieur Dufresny ?’—“ For a fine girl who 
desires only to become a fine wife." — That is all 
very well, Monsieur Dufresny, but you are making 
me’ lose my time with all your fine talk. Come, be 
kind enough to settle our little bill’—<T have a 
horror of figures. See here: to finish this matter, 1 
will marry you, and we shall be quits.’— You are 
joking! A gentleman—If I take you at your word 
—-” —“ That is what I wish. But what will your 


other friend say?"—“Say no more &bout him.”—~ 


“ Are you sure he has had nothing on account from 
your twelve hundred livres or from yourself ?”’—« ] 
should have liked to bave seen him try it! It is only 
to you that people give anything on account.”—“ Well, 
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embrace me, and let us be off to the next tavern. 
What a pretty wife I am going to have! By-ihe-by, 
have you a little money about you ?”—* Do you know 
that you do me a great deal of honour? A man of 
your rank and of your talents to marry a poor girl in- 
capable of playing the part of a duchess.”—* It is you 
who will be the dupe; look at the matter twice; see 
to what a state ] have arrived with all my talent and 
my forty-five years.”—- Angélique, weeping, embraced 
him.” -«'To-morrow,” said she, with charming sim- 
plicity, “ T will make you look as well as I have seen 
you formerly. But, first and foremost, you must ask 
me in marriage of my aunt Durand, for form's sake: 
it is not far— Quai des Tournelles. She is a good 
woman, and besides—she keeps my money for me.”— 
“Let us go instanter; we should never put off any- 
thing to the morrow. If you will take my advice, we 
will afterwards say a short prayer together at Notre- 
Dame, and it will be all over,”—* So this is the style 
in which you wish to marry me! Thank Heaven, 1 do 
not agree with you !”’—<¢ Oh, [ am willing to marry 
you in any style you wish. I will not even object to 
the marriage contract, though all such things are 
superfluous,” 

Three weeks afierwards the marriage tovk place 
rather privately. Such was the manner in which 
Dufresny married his washerwoman. Nothing was 
ever more reasonable or more natural thau this mar- 


riage, which caused so much scandal. But what 
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mattered the vain satires of the world to Dufresny: 
He had a young and handsome wife who loved him, 
so he said those who pitied him were jealous. 

Le Sage thus relates this singular adventure in the 
tenth chapter of his «‘ Devil upon Two Sticks.” The 
devil is showing Cleophas the people who should be 
put in the madhouse. “ I also wish to send there,” 
says he, “an old fellow of good family, who no 
sooner gets a ducat than he spends it; and who, not 
being able to exist without money, is capable of Going 
anything to obtain it. Fifteen days ago, his washer- 
woman, to whom he owed thirty pistoles, came to ask 
him for them, saying that she needed them, as she 
was going to marry a yalet-de-chambre who had pro- - 
posed to her.—‘ You have other money then,’ said he 
to her, ‘ for where the plague can you find a valet-de- 
chambre willing to become your husband for thirty 
pistoles ?,—‘ Eh? but,’ answered she, ‘I have two 
hundred ducats besides that.’—‘ Two hundred ducats,’ 
replied he with emotion; ‘ give them to me; I will 
marry you, and we shall be quits.’ He was taken at 
his word, and his washerwoman has become his wife.” 

The news of this marriage was soon extended far 
and wide, thanks to a bon-mot of the Abbé Pellegrin, 
who was present at its celebration. Dufresny, some : 
days after, rallied him at Visé’s for always wearing 
dirty linen; the abbé, piqued at this, retorted that 
everybody was not fortunate enough to marry a washer- 


woman. 
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Out of love to his wife, Dufresny set diligently to 
work again. He wrote a dozen buffooneries, one after 
the other, for the Italiens, and three or four comedies 
for the ThéAtre Francais. The harvest was good 
during the early years, but unfortunately as soon as 
he found he had enough to support himself for a 
season, he dropped the pen and took up the watering- 
pot, returned to his fatal garden at Vincennes, and 
did not leave it until all his resources were exhausted. 
He*had no longer much enthusiasm for the stage, 
which had returned him but small gains; and he had 
begun to despair, when Louis XIV. again thought of 
him. The patent for the looking-glass manufacture 

had expired; in signing a renewal of it, the king sti- 
pulated that the contractors should pay Dufresny an 
annual pension of ‘three thousand livres. The poet, 
therefore, received one morning the title to this pén- 
sion; but how could he wait six months before re- 
ceiving the first instalment? Six months to Du- 
fresny! It seemed like the end of the world. The 
contractors were accommodating people; he paid 
them a second visit. “I shall live fifty years,” he 
told them; “ but if you will pay me for five years in 
advance, I will give you a full acquittance.” They 
debated a leng time; the contractors talked a great 
deal about the chances of death; but after signing two 
contracts to guarantee them from loss; Dufresny re- 
turned home, all in a perspiration, with ten thousand 


livres in gold. He spread them out on the table 
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with the joy of an infant, and embraced his wife, who, 
after weeping from misery, wept for joy. 

The next day he re-attired his wife from head to 
foot, bought himself fifty pairs of ruffles, hired three 
sets of apartments at the same time, to dissipate the 
blue devils which tormented him, in fine, took rapid 
strides again down the road to ruin, in spite of his 
wife, who restramed him as best she might. In less 
than a year he fell into profound wreichedness. On 
the death of Visé he addressed a petition to Louis 
NIV. for the exclusive privilege of the publication of 
the Mercury :— 


“ May it please you, sire, my privilege to renew, 
And grant my patent-right to cheer and gladden-you.” 


He obtained it, and thus commenced his duties :— 


“Mercury flies with outspread wings, 
To search me out, through all the universe, 
The cleverest jokes and newest things, 
Both true and false, as well in prose as verse; 
From which Vil choose, seeking Minerva’s aid, 
But vain I call the blue-eyed maid, 
She’ll not to me incline : 
T cannot hope that fire divine, 
Save from the god of wine.” 


After this preface he composed tales in imitation 
of Le Sage, and some very weak criticisms, but 
among them a very curious and original parallel 


between Homer and Rabelais. After all, he was 


a eee 
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the Mercury ran great risk of appearing only once 

in six weeks. At first, thanks to the solicitude of 

his wife, everything went on in the best possible 

manner, but his wife having died during the second 

year, he got tired of his journal, and sold the privilege 

of publication, The death of his wife, as he has 
. said, brought the autumn of his life to winter; he 
regretted until the day of his death, the sad but 
happy hours passed beside his dear, ruddy, mild 
Angdlique, 

From 1715 to 1719 Dufresny lived no one knows 
where or how ; it is thought that he passed his time in 
the suburbs of Paris, in the suite of some nobleman, 
directing masons and gardeners; perhaps he retired 
silently on the pittance produced by the sale of the 
Mercury, weeping “for his wife, and cultivating his 
roses at Vincennes. It is certain, however, that at the 
period of Law’s scheme be found himself ime such 
distress that he presented this strange petition to: the 
Duke of Orleans: “Tt is needful for your glory, 
Monseigneur, to leave Dufresny in his extreme poverty, 
so that at least one man may remain in a situation 
which will remind men that the whole kingdom. 
before you lent yourself to its aid, was as poor as 
Datresny.” ‘The regent wrote nowyht at the foor of 
the petition, and sent an order to Law to pay two 
hundred thousand livres to Dufresny: he knew that 
the poet belonged to the family. Dufresny hastened 


to spend the money. He built a fine mansion in the 
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Faubourg St. Antoine, which he called the House of 
Pliny. For the first time in his life he spent his 
money at the proper time, for the two hundred 
thousand livres were in bank-notes. Six months later 
he would have suffered by Law’s bankruptcy; but 
Dufresny was not such a fool as to keep his bank-notes 
in his pocket. 

He died in 1724, aged seventy-five, calmly, like a 
man who has nothing more to do in this world. In 
his latter days he saw his children again, whé had 
become zealous devotees: to please them he burnt a 
large manuscript, containing four comedies, the con- 
finuation of the“ Amusements comiques et sérieuzx,” 
with other tales, songs, and memoirs. [Heaven forgive « 
his children! for Dufresny reduced to ashes much wit 
and gaiety. He died in the autumn, like a good poet 
and a good Christian. He saw his garden from his 
bed; his last glance passed over the flowers as they 
faded, and was lost in the azure heaven with his soul. 

Ihave seen his portrait by Coypel. It represents a 
man sixty years of age, but still fresh and sprightly. 
His charming head is buried in a forest of hair, his 
smile is marked by intelligence and good humour—the : 
most beautiful smile in the world. His dear Angél- 
ique, the washerwoman, has not forgofien his shirt- 
frill and ruffles. His hand is ornamented with a 
diamond-ring, and, what is still better, with an impa- 
tient pen whose point is far from being blunted. The 


attributes of science are represented as his armorial 
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bearings. And, in reality, was not this man, though 
he never opened a book, a savant in action? He 
had studied love in his heart, grandeur at court, 
war upon the field of battle, architecture in the 
erection of buildings, nature in his garden, poetry 
and music in song. Thus Dufresny’s science did 
not depend upon books; she dropped her dreamy 
head, and seemed lost in recollection. Dufresny’s 
works form seven yolumes, without including his 


“ Thédtre Bouffon,” which is full of humorous pas- 
sages. His tales, which are worthy of a philosopher, 
are written with too much carelessness. Dufresny 
thought rather than wrote. His comedies, always 
original, are formed somewhat on the model of his life 
—no logic in the intrigue, but wit of the true stamp, 
graceful satire, charming disorder, all going by 
hazard as in the actual comedy of human life. Thus 
in the limited horizon of the theatre, where so much 
art is needed to group the scenes harmoniously around 
the idea to be developed, the uncurbed comedies of 
Dufresny were not always well received. More than 
one pleasant scene produced a smile, more than one 

_ @ charming bon-mot passed from mouth to mouth, but 
that was often the limit of their success. If you want 
to see Dufrésny’s best work you must consult “ Les 
Amusements comiques et sérieux,” which is the book in 
which he. displays his originality without restraint. 
Each page of this little volume contains some good 
sentiment on human philosophy. It is the book of a 
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thinker, who expresses himself as a wit. We listen 
merrily to him in this treatise, which is serious only in 
its satire. ‘I have given to the ideas which have come 
into my head the name of Amusements; they will be 
grave or gay according to the humour I am in while 
writing tbem, or the humour you are in while read- 
ing them.’ This satire is in the form of a journey 
through Paris. Dufresny sets out for this still on- 
Known country with a native of Siam, “ whose fan- 
tastic and figurative ideas" contrast at every step With 
his own, and sharpen his wit. Thus at the ‘Tuileries, 
the Siamese exclaims at the sight of its charming 
promenaders, ‘Oh, the beautiful aviary! ob, what 
.charming birds !"—« They are,” says Dufresny, fol- 
lowing out the same idea, “amusing birds who change 
their plumage two or three times a day-—volatile by 
inclination, feeble by nature, gay in plumage, they see 
the dawn ouly at sunset, walking with their feet raised 
from the ground, touching the clouds with their superb 
tufts. Jn a word, most women are peacocks at the 
promenade, magpies in domestic life, doves in a téte-d- 
ééte. ‘There are also various nations among these pro- 
wnenaders—tHe polished nation of the fashionable ladies, 
the uncivilized one of the provincials, the free one of 
the coquettes, the unconquerable one of the faithful, 
the docile one of the unfaithful, the wandering one of 
the gipsies.” Ele continues thus: “ We have two 
soris of promenades at Paris: the one, people frequent 


to see and to be seen, the other, neither to see nor to be 
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seen by anybody. Ladies inclined to solitude volun- 
tarily seek the by-paths of the Bots de Boulogne, where 
they serve as mutual guides to lose one another.” 
Montesquieu found in this book not merely the idea, 
Lut the ideas, of the Persian Letters. Dufresny con- 
tented himself with a rapid tour. Montesquieu fol- 

- lowed with greater slowness of reflection in the poet's 
footsteps. 

With a litue tess of that inaction which constitutes 
the charm of the happy hours of his life, and a little 
less of poetry in action, Dufresny, with his bappy en- 
dowments, would have ranked among our great poets. 
At least he is one ‘of those whom Fame does not dare 

, © place in the inferior ranks; he stands by himself, 
neither small nor great, but charming, and that is all. 
With fewer certain resources, but more patience and 
study, many secondary writers appear to have surpassed 
him. Had Montesquieu, who drew his first book from 
a work of Dufresny’s,-his exquisite talent? With 
Montesquieu, patience was everything; his was the 
genius of reflection, It was not until he was thirty- 
two years old—rich, noble—his name well known in 

_ the fashionable world, that he ventured upon his first 

_ work ; the easy success of the Persian Letters con- 
ducted its author to the Academy forthwith, while 
Dufresny died in oblivion, = 

Dufresny was always singing while cultivating his 
roses, improving both words and music, but, like a 


true poet ‘who detests books, he never preserved either 
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the words or the music: words and music passed 
away with the wind. An echo, preserved by chance, 
is all that has come down to us of his many songs. 
There is a truly Gallic turn in his musical phile- 
sophy, as in Les Lendemains, Les Cloches, and La 
Chanson des Vendanges. 

The same books are continually reprinted, but 
they are little read, or they are not read at all: the 
masterpieces of a nation are in the minds of every 
one, they are known before they are read. A’ cele- 
brated book is a tradition spread from mouth to 
mouth—it is a museum whence all the painters have 
taken a picture. I know all the Nouvelle Héloise 
by heart, though it is a chance whether F have ever, © 
during a studious or an idle day, read twenty pages of 
it. The books to reprint are the unknown books, 
many of which are delightful. What an aitractive 
volume could be made from Dufresny’s seven—two 
cometlies, two tales, four songs, Les Amusements comi- 
ques et sérieux! Thus composed, it would be one of 
the most pleasing volumes in French literature. 

I wished, as a good historiographer, to hear some 
of Dufresny’s music. A violoncellist played for me, _ 
with much disdain, some of his old natura] and simple 
airs. Itis almost the music of Jean Jacques—it has ; 
the same languishing sweetness. Good music for a, 
solitary valley, but too quiet for Paris. 

_ Dufresny is a poet rather by his life than by his 
writings. He is a traveller who has not had time 
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to write out his journal amidst the confusion of his 
adventures. Here and there, however, on meeting 
with a fair landscape, he has jotted down in passing 
some notes which are charming in thought and feel- 
ing. But, most frequently, when his adventurous 
voyage left him an hour of repose, he hid himself in 
his garden, and cultivated his roses: it was the only 
labour he loved. How many flowers of eloquence 
and of poetry, famous in their day, have had neither 
the reputation, the perfume, nor the permanence of 
the roses of Dufresny ! 
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A yery curious spectacle was exhibited on the 7th of 
February, 1755, at the hotel of the celebrated Hel- 
vetius. Madame Helvetins, who, thanks to her beauti- 
ful eyes, was nota philosopher, inaugurated the fes- 
tivities of the carnival by a magnificent ball, to which 
all who were distinguished in Paris for brilliancy of 
wit, beauty, or grace, were invited. ‘Ihey constituted 
a charming world of bad Catholics but good Chiris- 
tians, sinning in broad daylight, but giving alms in the ” 
shade, laughing at titles of nobility as at titles of eccle- 
siastical dignity, calling Richelieu the Grand Duke of 
the Boudoir, and Voisenon the Archbishop of the 
Ttalian comedy. 

Tht curious spectacle which occurred at the ball of 
Madame Helvetius, on the 7th of February, 1755, 
did not originate in the scandal caused by the amours 

. of Grimm and Madame d’Epinay, at the expense of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, but in the opening of the ball 
by an old poet with Mademoiselle Helvetius. This 
old poet, surnamed “the old shepherd,” was M. de 
Fontenelle, then more than ninety-eight years of age. 

As for his partner, Mademoiscile Helvetius, she was 
only a year and-a-half old. 


This evening be was not punctual in his aitendance. 


SCANDAL. 4} 


“So much the worse; we must wait,”’ said Madame 
Helvetins.—-‘‘ It is sheer coquetry,” said Madame 
dEpivay.—* I am very sure,” said Monterif, “ that 
he will make his appearance, covered with all the gew- 
gaws of frivolity’—* You see I was right when I 
wrote ‘The style is the man,” said M. de Buffon, 
esmoothing his ruffles. —‘ You are satirical, Monsieur 
de Buffon,” said Madame d’Angeville, with a charm- 
ing litle curl of her lip: ‘if they have gone so far as 
to style M. de Fontenelle the old shepherd, it is be- 
cause he has a little that is simple and unaffected ia 
him.’—“ If it were so, madame,” said Duclos, with 
none too much gallantry, “ he could have retained his 
‘real name, ke Bouvier [the cowherd], which gertainly 
* dues very well, With a name like that he could have 
made good and .unaffected eclogues, sinelling of the 
grass of the fields; but when one is called Fontenelle, 
he is nothing more than a litle fountain, patiering on 
the stones with a petty monotonous murmur ; still an 
eclogue, if you will, but what an eclogue! All this 
may be said without injury to the genius of M. de 
Fontenelle.” 
; Monterif, a disciple of Fontenelle, took up the ; 
conversation, © In faith,” said he, “ 1 think that 
"M. Duclos régards the eclogue in much the same 
light as old. Abbé Delarue, who naively takes the 
cows to water in a stanza.”—* And why not?” ex- 
claimed Duclos ; “it is a great fault, truly, to call 


things by their right names!” 
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Madame Helvetius hastened to appease the critics, 
“ Monsieur Duclos, they want you by the fireplace. 
As for you, Monsieur Monterif, tell us of your caning 
rencontre with the poet. Everybody is talking about 
it. Madame de la Rochefoucault would be delighted 
to have a good version of the little story.”—“ Madame 
de la Rochefoucault is very good; I will relate it to 
her the more willingly, as the poet who was the re- 
cipient plays the best part in it. In my leisure mo- 
ments I had written on cats—an apology for cats, and, 
at the same time, for women. Perhaps I deceived 
myself, but I thought I wrote in all sincerity. For 
this misdeed the poet Roy christened me the historio- 
grapher of cats. The joke met with success in so- 
ciety. I vowed revenge. As there is but one weapon 
against Roy, the cane, I took a éane; I went where I 
knew I should find him, and at the same time that I 
reminded him of his satire raised the cane with anger. 
Do you know what the rascal said to me, the historio- 
grapher of cats ?—* Draw in your claws, pussy! don’t 
scratch! draw in your soft paws!’ You may well 
suppose that I dropped the stick. However, I ought 
rather to have told you M. de Fontenelle’s last joke, 
which is more in the order of the day—” — “ That is 
not to be told too loud,” said Madame Helvetius, with 
a charming smile.—“ Who told it to you, then? ” said 
Madame d’Epinay, mischievously. “Come, come!” 
cried Duclos, “none but citizens’ wives and dancing- 
girls should take offence at a little gaiety.”—* Well,” 
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continued Monterif, “last week Fontenelle went one 
morning to see a very pretty woman, who has taken 
the Abbé de Bernis as her confessor. The lady came 
out to Fontenelle in her déshabille. ‘ You see,’ said 
she to him, ‘ that we get up for you.’—‘ Yes,’ answered 
Fontenelle; ‘but you go to bed for somebody else.’” 
_—* Don’t go too far, Monsieur de Montcrif, we can 
guess the rest,” said Madame de Ja Rochefoucault, a 
little too late. 

Metntime, while they were waiting for him in the 
saloons of Helvetius, Fontenelle was doing his best to 
furbish up his person and his wit. “ Ninon,” said he 
to one of his nieces, the youngest of the Demoiselles 
de Marcilly, who was at times his handmaiden, “ what 

"do you think of my looks now? Come; I will not 
ask with my hand on my heart, but with my hand on 
my eyes, is it true that I have no more grace in my 
smile, or fire in my glance? Men do not stop at 
eighty, Ninon; I am beginning to grow old rather 
fast ; in fine, we must expect everything, even death.” 
— Oh, uncle!” answered Mademoiselle de Mar- 
cilly, “ the little loves are still crouching in the curls 
of your peruke! Trust me, you will make a conquest 

“to-night! You would be sure to have more success 

“than I, if we were both to dance a minuet at the same 
time.”—“ Are my ruffles to your liking, Ninon? ”— 
“Yes, uncle; they were intended, you know, by 
Madame de Froidmont for his lordship the arch- 


bishop.” 
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All the while that he was discussing his looks with 
his niece, Fontenelle was taxing his memory to put in 
play all the resources of his mind, which, though no 
longer capable of action, was still tricked out with 
tinsel, It was, if we may credit Rollin and Duclos, a 
sad spectacle to sce this being, almost an automaton, 
who looked as if he had come out of his grave for the 
twentieth time, this rattling skeleton, still seeking in 
his vanity for noise and glitter. Even in Fontenelle’s 
best days, his intellect had not gained him untversal 

“approbation. Many people, finding neither pro- 
fundity nor trath, nothing natural or spontaneous in 
him, had withdrawn from the Lerd; but then, at least, 
the poet saved his credit by the aid of his grace and- 
his youth, But when over eighty, to drag everywhere 
the superannuated paraphernalia’ of a professed wit, to 
desire to strew rose-leaves over his faded lips, to play 
the fop and the milksop, was but the sign of the man 
of intellect sunk into second childhood. 

At last Fontenelle set out in the carriage of Ma- 
dame de Vorgeville, in company with the two Demoi- 
selles Marcilly. During the ride he repeated his 
lesson like a child.—‘ Let us see,” he muttered to 
himself ; “I must make money out of everything to- 
night. That memorable hush has been‘scarcely heard 
of for these four or five years. I can still return to it. 
I have also lately (it was scarcely more than twenty 
years ago) hit on a capital paradox :—If I had my 
hands full of truths, I should take good care not to open 
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them. TYhat.always produces its effect. Not to forget 
my tender things to the women, and my graceful turns 
of speech. There is no more time to be lost.” 

As Montcrif was interrupted by Madam® de la 
Rochefoucault, the doors of the great saloon were 
thrown open.—“ There he is! it is M. Fontenelle!” 

was exclaimed on all sides. Madame Helvetius rushed 
‘forward to meet him. He bowed, still gracefully, 
seized her hand, and raised it gallantly to his cente- 
nariamlips.—“ Monsieur de Fontenelle, did you know 
that we were waiting for you to open the dance?” — 
“Ti was hecause I knew it that I came Jate; over- 
look this little bit of coquetry: poets are like women, 
for which I make no complaint. And, besides, if I 
*must tell everything, [ have a domestic who serves me 
as badly as if T had twenty.” Fonteneile was placed 
hy the side of Madame de Froidmont, who was ninety- 
five. —“ Ah, ny poor old shepherd !” said she to him, 
tossing her head, and lisping slightly, “ how old we 
are getting!” —“ Hush! Death forgets us,” said 
Fontenelle, putting his finger on his lips, and assuring 
himself that all eyes were upon him. This joke had 
still great success; everybody applauded.“ I have 
“cheated Nature; I have somewhat of a Norman’s 
“cunning in that respect.”.- When Fontenelle had col- 
lected all the beautiful smiles which were directed on 
his locks, whitencd by so many winters, he asked his 
neighbour what was under discussion when he entered. 


—* Tam a little deaf, and I do not see very well; my 
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heavy baggage has been sent on in advance; but it is 
only necessary for me to know the subject in order io 
understand the conversation.” — Helvetius answered 
him, tHRt the Poets on one side, and the philosophers 
on the other, had for an hour been agitating the ques- 
tion—whether science was necessary for the happiness 
of mankind. “ Ah, my philosopher,” said Fontenelle, 
** you have preached up science, but be not angry, you 
are mistaken, What need have we of the light of 
the lanterns of science to Jead us to everlasting- dark- 
ness ?” 

Mademoiselle Helvetius, who was scarcely able to 
walk yet, was led in at this moment. “ See,” said he, 


“my partner is weary of waiting; come,,my legs, be- 


a little lively, if you please—come on!” He rose” 


and conducted the young dancer by the hand to the 
middle of the room. Then, as if by enchantment, 
graceful groups formed around him. He was at first 
dazzled by the dresses, the looks, the flowers, the 
smiles, the whole pomp of luxury and beauty—he 
felt his legs shake, he thought for a moment that his 
soul was about to depart from his body in the dance; 


but he soon rallied, and as soon as the musicians had 


commenced with an air of Rousseau, he advanced at 


his own risk and peril, keeping continually hold of his 
partner’s hand. Every one closely observed this sin- 
gular spectacle of old age and infancy, carried around 
together in the same whirl. After the first figure, it 


was necessary to force Fontenelle to rest himself. 
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“Come,” said Madame d’Epinay, “Heaven be 
praised, you have got through with a difficult step.” 
—‘‘It is the one before the last,” said Fontenelle, re- 
seating himself. “ When the last comes, I may make 
awry face, but at least after that I shall have a long 
rest.”——‘* There is,” said Madame d’ Epinay, “ an old 
proverb which says, ‘ It is only the first step that costs 
anything,’ ’—* That proverb is not common sense ; 

the step which costs the most is the last. The first 

step! gh, madame, why could we not have made it 

together? Ah, if I was only eighty!” 

Fontenelle went on in this way for more than an 
hour. Madame d’Epinay, who did not dance then, 
for certain Feasons, listened with curiosity to the 
amiable vagaries of the poet. She was not the only 
one—Madame de Rochefoucault, Madame de Forge- 
ville, and some others, came and gathered around him ;-: 
while in another corner of the room, Duclos, Grimm, 
Collé, and Diderot, were narrating, with considerable 
severity, certain chapters of his history. 

The history of Fontenelle can soon be told. He 
lived a hundred years; but was it in truth worth 
while for him to make the tour of a century? This 
‘poet without poetry, this petticoat philosopher, this 
‘man without squl, this sage of the boudoir, this Fon- 
tenelle, in fine, might surely have died half a century 
sooner, without any loss to us or to himself except a 
little noise and smoke. At ninety-eight hg said, “I 
have neither laughed nor wept.” Let us pity this 
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proud man. because he never laughed. and because he. 
never wept, : 

He came into the world at Rouen in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. “ Truly,” said he, at a 
later period, “I did not look as if T had come into the 
world to make a long stay. T was so feeble that the 
light alone nearly killed me.” His mother, Martha 
Corneille, was sister to the celebrated Pierre and 
Thomas Corneille, This shows us how Fontenelle 
came to be a poet. His father, Frangois Le Bouvier, 
a lawyer of little fame, was well read in polite lite- 
rature, He was a matter-of-fact man, of a melancholy 
and irascible temperament. His mother, on the con- 
tvary, was mild and genial. Although a good catholic, 
she pardoned her brothers for their profane produc-r 
tions. Young Bernard went .through his earliest 
studies at the Jesuit college of his native town. He 
advanced from the first with great strides through the 
realms of science. Thus, when thirteen, he wrote a 
Latin poem on the Annunciation, tor the prize of the 
Palinodes, which was thought worthy'to be printed if 
not to obtain the prize; but from that time he fell off 
a little. In philosophy he stopped short, being re- 
pelled by the thorns of scholastic logic. His com-" 
rades hoped at last*to have their revenge. ‘‘ Now,”- 
said he, long afterwards, “EF could not ducceed so 
quickly in philosophy, for the very reason that I was 
a philosopher. But as, from a very early period, I 


did not trouble myself much about anything, I did not 
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choose to understand anything about logic; but I 
ended by understanding something of it, and J soon 
saw that it was not worth the trouble of understanding.” 
After an enthusiastic study of physics, he went 
through a Jaw course, and was admitted to practise. 
A good cause came in his way. He undertook. the 
_ defence of a poor fellow, who had been wrongfully 
accused. After some explanations, the judges were 
about to acquit him; but Fontenelle, not wishing to 
lose the effect of ‘his argument, which contained a 
great deal about ‘the Greeks and Romans, demanded 
to he heard, to complete the proof of his client's inno- 
cence. He argued with more show than substance,’ 
-“In a word,” says the Abbé Desfontaines in his 
journal, “he did so well, that the arrows which he 
pointed became weapons against the accused.” After 
the pleadings, the judges, fatizued with all this’ dis- 
play, and suspecting some subterfuge, exercised their 
powers with rigour, and the poor client was con- 
demned, thanks to his lawyer, who did not afterwards 
obtain another brief. 

Thomas Corneille took Fontenelle on a visit to 
Paris with him. Thomas was then conducting the 
“Mercure Galant with Visé. The columns of this 
“journal were opened to the new-comer, who scattered 
therein the primroses of his imagination—primroses 
devoid both of freshness and of perfume. It was in 
this that he achieved his first success. The year fol- 
lowing, after his return to Rouen, Visé wrote in the 
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Mercure an apology for the young Norman Muse, 
lamenting his too long sojourn away from Paris, 
Fontenelle returned, after having obtained the second 
prize from the French Academy. Immediately on 
his return he wrote, on the scenario of his uncle 
Thomas, the verses for two operas, which attracted 


some attention, Psyché and Bellérophon. These operas 


were followed by a tragedy, Asper, which would be 


forgotten but for the epigram of Racine on the origin 
of hisses. He now abandoned the theatre in disgust. 
He was a journalist, and nothing more, so he set to 
work at newspaper-writing by the volume, As soon 
as he had people’s eyes turned toward him, Fon- 


tenelle exerted all the powers of his faculties with the, 


miserable aim of being always an object of public 
attention. Vanity was his sole companion, his sole 
love, his sole joy. Unable to be a man of genius, and 
knowing well that his memory would not long survive 
him, he seized on celebrity with both hands, and fought 
with his intellect to his death, “If he makes so 
much ado about dying,” said Duclos, laughing, “it is 
because he knows but too well that, once in the other 
world, he will have nothing to contend for in this.” 
He returned again to Rouen, to write, in solitude 
and quiet, Zhe Plurality of Worlds, The Mar- 
chioness de la Mésengére was living at that time in 
her chAteau at Rouen. Fontenelle was received 
there as a poet; he passed all the fine afternoons in 
the park. Now and then he took a walk with the 
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Marchioness, who mourned over the recollections of a 
fatal affection. By dint of walking with her, and 
seeing her weep, he imagined that he was falling in 
love with her. Not knowing how to begin, as he took 
counsel of his head and not of his heart, he imitated 
the shepherds. He traced passionate verses on the 
bark of the beech trees. If we may believe the Abbé 
Trublet, these verses, carved by Fontenelle, were 
still to be seen in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury s— 
“ Lycidas is so tender, and Clymene looks so well, 
What will become of him ? 


Oh, Love, wage war on her !—that heart of stone subdue! 
Oh, Love; oh, cruel Love!” 


When Fontenelle had written this blank verse, he 
turned towards the windows of Madame de la Mé- 
sengeye. “Some day,” said he to himself, “I will 
write a verse there, if it please her beautiful eyes.” 
He had neither the pleasure nor the trouble of doing 
this, The next day, a mischievous hand—doubtless 
that of the Marchioness—made the quatrain rhyme, 
as follows :— 

“ Lycidas is so tender, and Clymene looks so well, 

What will become of him, for Clymene doth rebel ? 


Oh, Love, wage war on her, that heart of stone subdue! 
Oh, Love; oh, cruel Love, what has become of you?” 


Fontenelle did not consider himself vanquished on 
beholding these terrible rhymes; he wrote an icy 
epistle to the Marchioness, full of darts and quivers. 
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Madame de Ja Mésengere was unscathed ; she knew 
how to make a better disposal of her heart. How- 
ever, for her amusement, she pretended to soften a 
little. The poet, auguring well from certain charit- 
able glances, had recourse again to the bark of the 
heech-tree :— 

“« Shepherdess with the stony heart, you who can rhyme so well, 
Whose one soft glance hath given joy that words cannot express, 
Beneath this tree, to-morrow eve, will you renew the spell ?” 

The next day Fontenelle rushed to the beech-tree. 

Oh, joy! oh, transport !—the rhyme was filled out: 

It is sufficient to say that the shepherdess with the 

stony heart had written “ Yes,” under the three 

lines. You can guess whether Fontenelle was at 
the trysting-place. At night-fall he saw a shadow 
among the beech-trees ; he advanced with trepidation, 
stretched out his hands, and fell upon his knees : 

“Ah. Marchioness, behold me dying of love at your 

feet.”"-—« Monsieur Fontenelle, I am right sorry, but 

there has been some mistake; I am not the Mar- 

chioness.” Fontenelle was very alert in rising, «I 

know it very well,” said he, in great dismay ; “ it was 

only a joke; but who are you, then? ”—“ Thérése— 
nothing more.”—* The deuce!” said Fontenelle: 

“the maid, instead of the mistress! It was you, then. 

who wrote a word on the beech-bark ?”— Good 

gracious! there was no one but me in the house who 
could have been a shepherdess; but this does not 


oblige you to do anything, Monsieur Fontenelle.” 
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He pretended to be in love with La Champmélé, 
not because she was pretty, nor from love, but from 
sheer vanity. ‘M, Racine,” said she to him one day, 
“has told me so much against you, that 1 have finally 
come to like you; besides, your universal mind 
pleads marvellously in your favour. So come and 
see me.” Fontenelle went but once. Instead of 
Madame he found Monsieur Champmélé. “ My 
wife is not at home,” said the comedian to him; “she 
is rehearsing her part with that animal La Fontaine, 
who makes half my pieces.” Fontenelle had his 
labour for his pains. 

Fontenelle never had any idea of marrying; he 

* cared nought for the loving and devoted care of a 
wife, for the little children who make our hearts so 
gay, for the calm joys of the chimney-corner. He 
never loved any one but himself; he lived with him- 
self alone. |» Think of his having lived so long in such 
company! Ifit had not been for his vanity, he would 
have died of ennui! The Abbé Trublet—always the 
apologist of Fontenclle—thus terminates his eulogy : 
— What contributed not a litde to the happiness of 
M. Fontenelle, was the fact of his never having been 
married.”—What do you know about this same 
chapter of marriage, Monsieur Abbé ? 

“ Even in friendship,” said Delille, “ Fontenelle put 
his heart on guard.” He had, nevertheless, a great 


number of friends; among others, the Duke of Or- 
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Tencin, Madame de Lambert, and Madame de Stael. 
The regent liked Fontenelle’s mind just as one likes a 
curious little animal, which amuses you by its dex- 
terity and gentleness. One day he said to him, 
& Monsieur de Fontenelle, would you like to live in 
the Palais Royal? A man who has written the 
‘Plurality of Worlds’ ought to be lodged in a 
palace.” —*Prince, a wise man takes but little space, 
and is not fond of change; but for all that, I will 
come and take up my habitation in the Palais Royal 
to-morrow, with arms and baggage—that is to say, 
with my nightcap and slippers.” — He lived a long 
time at the Palais Royal, As he scarcely ever saw 
the regent, this prince said to him one day, “ In offer-" 
ing you my roof, I hoped to see you at least once 
a-year.” Fontenelle presented his ‘ Elements of the 
Geometry of the Infinite’ to the regent, with these 
words :——“ It is a book which can only be understood 
by seven or eight geometricians in Europe, and I am 
not one of those eight.” Fontenelle had all the vanity 
of a schoolmaster ; he was proud of his title of acade- 
mician; but he never had any active ambition. 
Thanks to the Duke of Orleans, he might have ad- 
vanced his political fortunes, but he preferred to keep 
snug among his academies. His friend Cardinal 
Dubois came, in his greatness, to seek for consolation 
from him. He said, in consequence of this, “ I know 


very well that his royal highness the regent might 
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I heartily entreated him to leave me in my chimney- 
corner, for there I never had any idea of seeking con- 
solation from Cardinal Dubois.” 

However, as he wanted to show off his philosophy 
everywhere, he bestowed a little of it on politics. He 
planned a republic, which was not exactly that of 
Plato; a curious republic, in which “ wives could 
repudiate their husbands without being able to be 
repudiated by them, but were to remain for a year 
after‘without the power of re-marrying. No orators 
were allowed in the whole state but certain orators 
maintained by the state, and intended to maintain to 
the people the happiness of their government. Statues 

‘were to be erected to great men, of whatever kind, 
and even to beautiful women! For the sake of greater 
resemblance, their forms might even be preserved in 
wax, in a magnificent palace, budlt expressly for the 
purpose. These statues or figures to be tried for 
offences which would not subject the persons them- 
selyes to corporal punishments,”—You see from this 
that Fontenelle had good reasons for remaining snug 
among his academies. With such political ideas, he 

. would have played a very pretty part in the comedy 

. of the regency ! 

After having published ‘ The Plurality of Worlds, 
he entered, armed from head to foot, into the petty 
war of the ancients and moderns; he declared himself 
the champion of the moderns; therefore, Boileau, 


who did not like satire in other hands than hic awn 
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declared himself the eternal enemy of Fontenelle; 
and if his name is not found at the present day be- 
tween those of Cassagne and Colletet, it is because 
Boileau at that time had ceased to write satires. He 
did not the less revenge himself, As soon as Fonte- 
nelle presented himself at the Academy, the old satirist 
took the field against him. Everywhere, after the - 
visit of Fontenelle, followed that of Boileau. Fonte- 
nelle was refused admittance five times. Like a man 
of spirit, he wrote a ‘ Discourse on Patience,’ which 
he sent to the Academy. A poet who took his own 
part so well was not loug refused admittance; and the 
patient man was received a short time afterward, 
Meanwhile, his fame spread with greaterand greater’ 
success throughout the court, the city, and the pro- 
vinces. Every provincial who came to Paris with a 
little grammar in his head, was, above all things, 
desirous of seeing M. de Fontenelle; he returned, 
saying on all occasions, “ I have seen the opera and 
M. de Fontenelle! M. de Fontenelle! What a 
genius! Heremarked, not over four years ago, to the 
Duchess of Maine, who asked what difference there 
was between herself and a watch, ‘ Madame, the watch . 
marks the hours,.and your highness makes us forget 
them.’ And then last year he said to Madame de 
Tencin, ‘My dear lady, your intellect is like a watch ; 
it is always advancing.” There was, therefore, an 


unlimited demand for Fontenelle, so that he rarely 
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welcome by a bun-mot prepared in advance. The 
same one often did him good service twenty times. 
Heaven knows how many grimaces he made before 
and after victory! Never did woman, coyuette, or 
actress, make more ado about saying, “ I love you.” 
La Bruyére, who could see clearly in daylight, unlike 
many wits of the day, thus sketches Fontenelle . © Cydias 
isa wit; it is his profession. In society, after having 
bent his forehead, pulled down his ruffle, extended his 
hands and opened his fingers, he gravely seis forth his 
quintessenced thoughts and sophistical reasonings. A 
feeble discourser, he has no sooner set foot in a com- 
pany, than he seeks some women among whoin he can 
insinuate hjmsclf, aud make a parade of his wit or his 
philosophy ; for whether he speaks or writes, he must 
not be supposed to have in view either the true or the 
false, the reasonable or the ridiculous—he merely 
avoids expressing himself like other people. Cydias 
thinks himself equal to Lucian or Seneca ; but he is 
only a compound of the pedant and the precisian, 
made up for the admiration of cits and provincials,” 
To discourage criticism, Fontenelle had declared 
that he would burn unread all the journals which com- 
" mented upon his works. As his works were very 
' widely circulated, as he had a footing everywhere, as 
he knew how to give’a helping hand at the right time, 
no one was severe upon him except Rousseau and La 
Bruyere. Everybody sang his praises: the Mercure 
Galant an the Gazette de France, Bayle and Voltaire, 
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the blue-stockings of Peru and the poets of Stockholm, 
in prose and verse—even in Latin verses. And such 
verses, and such praises! He is Plato, Orpheus, more 
than a man, a demigod! Listen to Crébillon : 
“ Poet whom old Greece 

Would, e’en from infant days, have set ‘mid demigods.” 
Hear, too, M. de Nivernois: “All the temples of . 
genius celebrate his worship. Like those master- 
works of architecture which unite the riches of al] the 
orders, he has gathered the palms of the univérse.” 
You see that M. de Nivernois was not forced to any 
expression for the sake of rhyme. It is not the lan- 
guage of the gods; but Fontenelle would not have 
disdained such prose-—-nor the following: “ The - 
books of M. de Fontenelle are enamelled with beauti- 
ful thoughts. It is better than a meadow ; they pre- 
sent the majestic spectacle of the firmament, whose 
azure is agreeably relieved by the sparkling gold of the 
stars.” So said the Abbé Trublet. What do you 
think of that agreeably? Fontenelle would have found 
it to his taste. Everybody, even to Voltaire, who 
said,— 


« Him the fool doth understand, the wise to praise unite.” 


But Voltaire, doubtless to imitate Fontenelle, ended 
his tirade with a point :— 

“ Born with gifts the highest, he an opera doth indite.” 
Even to Rigaud, who has lefi us a portrait of Fonte- 


nelle, enlivened with an indescribably charming smile, 
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which is almost like the smile of a woman who has 
loved. 

What a sad concert of incredible laudations!: Where- 
fore this bad verse and bad prose? Why these 
temples, this incense, this worship, which is a profana- 
tion of poésy? Let us look a little into Fontenelle’s 
claims, Is not his greatest merit that of having lived 
a century? Posterity may do what it will; a poet 
who lives a century will make his way better than 
moss others. He made his début in the Mercure, by 
the love letters of the Chevalier d’Her—, in which he 
has aimed at displaying all his powers. I therefore 
read over again the letter to Mademoiselle de V., on a 
white hair which she had. After many fatiguing in- 
volutions, he exclaims, “ Could you not, Mademoiselle, 
be a little under the influences of the tender passion, 
without immediately growing pale? Love was de- 
signed to put a new brilliancy in your eyes, to paint 
your cheeks a fresh carnation, but not to scatter snows 
upon your head. Hisdutyis to adorn you! It would 
be a great pity if he should make you grow old who 
rejuvenates the whole world. Pluck out from your 
locks this white hair, and at the same time pluck out 
its root which isin your heart.” I have taken the best 
paragraph. ~All the letters are in this provincial and 
formal style. 

Almost at the same time, Fontenelle wrote the 
Plurality of Worlds, taking Descartes, in his most 


chimerical fancies, asa guide. It is here that he shines 
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in full force. He wished te give the fruit under the 
flower, philosophy under the form of the graces, truth 
under the flattering yeil of falsehood. “IT am the 
first,” said he unceremoniously.—He counted without 
La Fontaine—but could he, who wrote that “the 
simple is a shade of the vulgar,” think of La Fontaine? 
As for the Plurality of Worlds, the only book of 
Fontenelle’s which has come down to us, [ reproduce 
the verdict of Voltaire. “This book, founded upon 
chimeras. can never become classic. Philosophy is 
above all things the truth; the truth should not hide 
itself under false ornaments.” 
We can find in the author of the Plurality of 
Worlds a certain boldness, brilliant rhetoric, grace if . 
“not naturalness, common sense if not profundity, 
But it must be confessed that graceful phrases are not 
the proper equipment for the discovery of new worlds ; 
meditation would be a better travelling companion ; to 
the meditative man the horizon expands at every step. 
The sky would, perhaps, be a little cloudy, sometimes 
foggy, but poetry is often in the cloud, and the sun 
which dissipates the fog appears with greater splendour ; 
while for mere grace, the horizon, however beautiful, 
is at once restricted. Thus we find in the worlds of 
Fontenelle a great mass of celestial matter in which the 
sun ts cramped up. The aurora is a grace which 
Nature gives us over and above full measure. Of the 
entire celestial assemblage there has remained to the 
earth only the moon, which appears to be much attached 
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to it. All this is very pretty, especially for laughing 
scholars learning geography, or for women who are 
examinitig the Chinese figures on their fans while 
listening. Gracefulness was the flower of the Muses 
a hundred years ago. Contemplation, the passion of 
the poets of the present day, was then, according to 
Fontenelle, only the mountain whence poetry takes its 
rise. This mountain has other springs if we may 
believe Goethe, Byron, Hugo, and so many others of 
our day, who would have revealed a new world to 
Fontenelle. 

A bitter criticism on the Plurality of Worlds would 
be to say that the book is written for the worst class 
of women, the blue-stockings. In the time of Fon- 

“tenelle, the marchionesses of the [diel Rambouillet 
scattered themselves here and there in the saloons, 
having always on their lips, not a smile, but, alas! 
sume witucisin. Fontenelle, who had studied in this 
school, Fontenelle, too feeble to live with men, soon 
pitched his tent by the side of the women. As he 
had no love, he sought the hymen of the mind; he 
united himself to the blue-stockings. Here is the 
secret of this dried-up heart, the secret of this soulless 
‘mind. 

Belore this connection with these blue-stockings, he 
was seized with a great liking for Voltaire, D’'Urfey, 
and Mademoiselle de Scudery ; he had promenaded in 
mind along the river of Tenderness, with the shep- 


herdesses of Lignon, writing in the Mercure Galant 
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to the first woman he came across, in the style of 
Voiture, This unfortunate poetical dawn threw its 
deceptive rays over the whole of his life ; he ould not 
avoid occasional unlucky returns to his youth. He 
was already far from that period when he described in 
the Mercure the empire of poetry. This digression is 
still of the famous school. Fontenelle, therefore, 
commences in this wise: “This empire is divided into 
high and low poetry, like most of our provinces. The 
capital of this empire is called Epic. We always find 
at its gate people who are killing one another, On the 
other hand, when we pass through Romance, which is 
the faubourg of the Epic, we are always meeting 
people who are in great Jey, and who are soon to be 
married. Low poetry resembles very much the Low’ 
Countries—it is full of quagmires: Burlesque is its 
capital. Two rivers water the country; one is the 
River of Rhyme, which takes its source from the foot 
of the mountains of Revery, These mountains have 
elevated peaks, which are called the Peaks of Sublime 
Thovght. Many reach them by supernatural efforts, 
but an infinite number fall who are a Jong time in 
getting on their legs again. The other river is that 
of Reason. These two rivers are sufficiently remote 
from one another. There is but on€ mouth to the 
River of Rhyme which corresponds to the River of 
Reason. It results from this that many villages 
situated on the River of Rhyme, as the Virelay, the 


Ballad, the Royal Ode, can baye no commerce with 
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the River of Reason. There is in the country of 
poetry a very dense forest where the rays of the sun 
never penetrate: it is the forest of Balderdash where 
Reason loses itself.” 

Did not M. de Fontenelle travel a little in that 
same forest ? 

The History of the Oracles is merely an agreeable 
summary of the immense work of Van Dale.. Fon- 
tenelle received without complaint the entire glory 
due ta the learned foreigner. The History of the 
Academy of Sciences is a brilliant, varied, and lumi- 
nous journal ; but in it, as in everything else, M. Fon- 
tenelle is only half a critic and half a scholar. This 
history is a journal and ndthing more. Is it worth 
“while to point out a mass gf wretched productions 
which died in the cradle, as the History of the French 
Stage, the Parallel between Corneille and Racine, 
where he says, ‘‘The characters of Racine have 
something low about them from being natural.” The 
Discourse on Poetry, which contains none ; On Happi- 
ness—(what could this man, joyless and tearless, say 
on this head?) On the Human Reason, in which he 
coldly puts forth unreasonable nonsense. Is it worth 
‘the trouble to bring to light again those Pastorals in 
“Sunday clothes, those eclogues which expand far from 
the sun, far from the mountains, far from Nature, on 
a Gobelin carpet, before a screen, under the glitter of 
chandeliers; those songs which people have taken 


good care not to sing, ‘those tragedies in prose and 
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verse which they have taken govud care not to play, 
those letters without freedom which they have taken 
good care not to read? 

Fontenelle has passed for a povt full of spirit, grace, 
and philosophy. To this his verses might furnish a 
sufficient answer. 

“ Arcas and Palemon, both of the same age—both well-matched 
competitors the one for the other—both answering one another by 


similar songs—formed a pastoral combat :—it was not the contemptible 


glory either of song or of verse which excited their minds.” 
. 


Such is the style in which M, de Fontenelle put his 
shepherds on the. scene. Nota word of the country, 
of the sky, or of the flocks—are they on the meadow 
or on the road, in the shade of the beeches or at the 
edge of the spring. What matter! M. de Fontenelle 
does not descend to these petty prosaic pictures—he 
does not take the trouble to paint his shepherds for 
us; but, in return, the ingenious poet does not forget 
to inform us in an admirable style that they are both 
of the same aye. He goes further; knowing every 
reader’s forgetfulness of numbers, he repeats thrice, 
with infinite art, that they are two, ueither more nor - 
less. What do you say to these well-matched com- 
petitors, who form a pastoral combat of hard knocks, of 
similar songs, and of that contemptible Ylory which did 
not excite their minds? Well! Herc is at last a poet 
who does not talk like the rest. Do not be astonished 
that, after similar masterpieces, M. de Fontenelle 


should, as head of the school, have written a discourse 
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onthe Eclogue, in which, among other happy remarks. 
he observes that Theocritus is coarse and ridiculous ; 
that Virgil, “too rustic,” is only a copyist of Theo- 
eritus. But Iam forgetting to tell you how Fonte- 


nelle’s shepherds talk :— 


“ Tircis, Whither go you, Lycidas? 

Zycidas. 1 am traversing the plain, and even iutend to mount the 
neighbouring hill. 

Tircts. The walk is a long one. 

Lycidas, Ah! if need were, for the cause which leads me, I would 
go still farther. 

Tircis. It is casy to understand you—always love? 

Lycidas. Always. What can we do without love? 

Tircis, Thou knowest Lygdamis? 
. Lycidas. Who knows him not? ’Tis he who adores the charms 

- of Clymena. 

Tircis. Himself. 

Lycidas, What a shepherd! He is of a character which would 
have pleased me in a lover had I been a shepherdess.” 





You think that I have been quoting prose. It may 
be so: if, however, we are to trust M. de Fontenelle, 
itis an eclogue in verse. 

These are not true shepherds, but stupid shepherds, 
such as you will not find in Champagne. i you 
should happen, in some little rural excursion in Nor- 
mandy, the country of Fontenelle, to meet on the 
shady side of the road with some pensive young shep- 
herd, listening to the coving of the pigeons more than 
to the cries of his dugs, make him tell you what is in 
his heart. He will not respond like Lycidas, What 
can we do without love? °Tis I who the charme of 
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Clymena adore. He will tell you pretty much this: 
“ [ love Elizabeth, a pretty girl who is watering the 
salads in her father’s little garden. Do you see her 
beautiful head rising just above the hedge? Ah! I 
wish her mother’s eyes were not so sharp! But she 
will not prevent Elizabeth from passing presently 
along this road, for it is the cross-road which leads to 
their field. With this fine sun she will go and turn 
over the hay with the hazel pitchfork which I cut for 
her in this little wood. As she passes I will stop her 
to tell her that [ love her, and slip into her bosom a 
pretty bouquet of violets which I have kissed a thou- 
sand times, At night she will put it at the head of 
her bed alongside of the Easter palm, arid even when. 
asleep she will think of me.” 

No amorous shepherd speaks as badly as those of 
Fontenelle, because he is in love and not a scholar. 

There is not, as you see, a worse poet in France 
than Fontenelle. Asa critic he does not shine in the 
first rank. I do not wish to make war on him with 
other weapons than his own words; so listen to him : 
“ The Latins are superior to the Greeks, Virgil to 
Homer, Horace to Pindar. We-only need patience ; 
it is easy to foresee that after a ong series of ages no 
one will have any scruple about preferring us openly 
to the Greeks and Latins, ! do not think Theagenes 
and Chariclea, Clitophon and Leucippe, can ever be 
compared to Cyrus and the Astrea. There aze also 
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lantry, tales, and operas, each one of which has fur- 
nished us with an excellent author, to whom antiquity 
can oppose no rival, and whom apparently posterity 
will not surpass. Were there nothing but songs, a 
perishable class of writing, and to which much atten- 
tion is not given, we can show a prodigious quantity 
full of animation and merit, and I maintain that, if 
Anacreon had read them, he would rather have sung 
them than the greater part of his on. ..We see at the 
present’ day, by a great number of poetical works, that 
versification can have as much elevation, but, at the 
same time, more regularity and exactness than it has 
ever had.” 

By these few lines youcan judge of the style and 
depth of Fontenelle ; such is his serious style, his severe 
reasoning. It is of a kind to make one regret his bed- 
chamber style, and his bookish badinage; with all 
these periods rounded off so pretentiously, almost 
always terminating with a bad metaphor, or a stroke 
of smartness, these points so painfully sharpened, 
which made Rolin remark that “the end of every 
paragraph in Jontenelle is a position which the pe+ 
nods seem to have been ordered to seize upon.” 

When Fontenelle thinks he is Pascal as a wit, he 
is La Rochefoucault at Quimper-Corentin, and some- 
times even at the chateau of La Palisse. The most 
fanatical disciple of Fontenelle, the abbé Trublet, the 


same who compiled, and compiled, and compiled, ac- 





cording to Voltaire, this subaltern spirit. as La Rruvdre 
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styles him, who was only the register or the store- 
house for thé works of others, has extracted from the 
works of Fontenelle a large volume of thoughts under 
this title: The Spirit of M. de Fontenelle. ‘The poor 
abbé, among other fine things, has said in the preface, 
« This volume is almost double the size of the Maxims 
of Rochefoucault. It is almost equal to that of the 
Thoughts of Pascal, and the Characters of La Bruytre; 
yet these three works fused together would be far 
from equalling it in value.” . 

Now what, then, will remain of this man of intel- 
lect, who lived under the sun without seeing the sky? 
by the side of women without opening his heart? on 
the hill-side without plucking the ripetfing grape ?— 
of this prose writer who losi eighty years in bedecking 
with tinsel the most vulgar truisims; in cultivating 
flowerets without perfume; in dazzling his eyes with 
fireworks of the kind which leaye only a deeper dark- 
ness when over; in weighing, as Voltaire has said, a 
point or an epigram in scales hung on spider-webs ; 
of this poet without soul and without greatness, as 
without simplicity; who babbled ouly for the blue- 
stockings of his time; who made of the Venus de 
Medicis a puppet well bedizened with spangles; of 
this thinker who said almost nothing ; of this some- 
what provincial wit whose best thing has been long 
since forgotten ; of this somewhat Norman critic, who 
found Homer confused, Theocriius coarse, Virgil too 
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La Fontaine trivial, Molitre in bad taste; who 
thought that the moderns (thanks, doubtless, to M. 
de Fontenelle) surpassed the ancients? What re- 
mainsof him?  Piron has told us—PDiron, so despised, 
but who was a man of a different stamp. Hear, 
therefore, Piron: «© Voiture begat Fontenelle: Fon- 
tenelle begat Monterif; and Monterif_ will beget 
nothing at all.” Yes; Fontenelle died with Mont- 
crif. There is, however, one work of Fontenelle 
which wall escape oblivion; this work is a thought— 
the thought of a philosopher: “ If I had my hands 
full of truths, I should take good care not to open 
them,” 

His heart has no hold on one, was the remark of the 
Marchioness de Lambert; it was the opinion of 
everybody, even of the blue-stockings ; but, at a later 
period, Condorcet, through blind zeal, has been led 
‘o make the apology for the heart of Fontenelle. In 
spite of this apology, it is a matter of literary noto- 
nety that Fontenelle wanted a heart; it is sad, but 
itmust be said. Justice must be done to every one. 
I do not blame Fontenelle, but I say to him with 
Madame de Tencin, « Ah, how I pity you, for it is 
not a heart which you have got there in your breast, 
but brains such @s you have in your head!” Would 
you have proof, listen to Collé, who relates in bis 
journal, that a nephew of the great Corneille, a cousin 
of Fontenelle, begged in vain at the door of the 


almost centenary poet, who was heaping pension on 
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pension, revenues on revenues. I pass over in sitence 
the too well known story of the asparagus and twenty 
others as sad to relate ; but to edify you on this chap- 
ter, listen to Fontenelle himself: “ In the age of love 
affairs, my mistress quits me, and takes another lover. 
I go to her house in a fury, and overwhelm her 
with reproaches. She listens to me, and laughingly 
answers, ‘ When 1 took you, it was pleasure I vas 
in search of; I find more with another.’—‘ In faith,’ 
said I, ‘you are right !’” Wear him again: “I 
never seriously had the desire to love or to be loved ;” 
or again, “ T have never, God be thanked,” (God be 
thanked !—that name is well placed there!) “ felt 
either love or the other human passions ; but I know 
them all, and it is from that that I have guarded 
against them.” In conclusion, you already know that 
Fontenelle said when dying, ‘* For nearly a century 
J have neither langhed nor cried.’ He had ended 
by becoming accustomed to the table of Madame de 
Tencin, dining there almost every day. He was told 
that she was dead; “ Well,” said he, with his ordi- 
nary serenity, “IT will go and dine at Madame 
Geoffrin’s.” 

He passed his life peaceably, far from all passion, 
in the trifling endearments, as he< called them, of 
certain women who had not a great deal to do 
here below. This man, who loved only himself, 
nevertheless could not live in solitude. He never 


knew the joys of liberty. He always wanted a com- 
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pliment. A slave to his vanity, for his vanity he made 
himself the slave to the first comer, The roof which 
sheltered him in this world was never other than the 
roof of hospitality ; he passed his days here and there ; 
with Thomas Corneille, with M. Je Haguais, at the 
Palais Royal, with M. d’Aube (you know him—that 
M. d’Aube celebrated by Ralhitres). To make 
amends, he always dined out with Madame de 
Tencin, with Madame @Epinay, with Madame de 
Lambert, with Madame d’Argenton—in fine, every- 
where except at home. This style of living. could 
not fail of being economical. He, therefore, although 
a poet without patrimony, died with an income of 
35,000 livres (he belonged to all the paying aca- 
demies), without speaking of 75,000 livres, in ringing 
coins, which, when about eighty-seven, he had con- 
cealed in his mattress, doubtless to repose upon in 
the other world. Let any one say, now, that all the 
poets are improvident; but Fontenelle was not a 
poet. Now I repeat, that, while he was thus hiding 
away his money, his cousin, the nephew of the great 
Corneille—the nephew of his mother—was begging at 
a neighbouring door! Besides, were there not twenty 
other unfortunates to succour at that time in the great 
family of men of.letters, whence he had issued so rich 
and glorious? Malfilatre dying of hunger! And so 
many other hidden miseries which the eye of charity 
always discovers ; so many other souls that were 


breaking their wings against the corners of some 
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confined room, or the rafters of a garret! Oh! Mon-, 
sieur de Fontenelle, you would have been pardoned 
for much prose and many a verse, for some open- 
handed charity! One would not say, “ He is a bad 
poet,” if one could apply to you the words of Serip- 
ture, “He hath been on the earth like the blessed 
dew.” 

He died in the winter of 1757, without fear, 
without regrets, without noise, and without a shock. 
On seeing his hearse pass, Piron exclaimed, # There 
is the first time that M. de Fontenelle has left home 
not to go and dine in the city!” Was not that a 
worthy funeral oration? 

In order to be just, and to temper a little this frank 
and rude criticism, I wish to record here’ another 
funeral oration. The day after FontenelJe’s death, ata 
supper in good society, a fine lady, having made some 
very delicate witticism which was not understood, 


exclaimed, “ Ab, Fontenelle, where are you? se 
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Tue seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are con- 
nected by the war between the ancients and the 
moderns. From 1672 to 1725 we may perceive not - 
a mera literary revolution, but a serious revolt, which 
greatly disquieted those who were accustomed to fine 
style and sound doctrines. The entire history of the 
war between the Ancients and the Moderns is well 
known ; but has any one studied the peculiar charac- 
teristics of those who revolted against the ancients? 
Besides, beyond the battle-field on which Perrault, 
Fontenelle, La Motte, and Marivaux contended, 
others were seeking new sources of inspiration, as, for 
instance, Crébilion the poet, the Abbé Prévost, Piron 
himself, and almost all those who were good hands at 
the pen. They already thought there was a revival of 
letters. A curious parallel might be instituted between 
those times and our own, In 1700 all the authors had 
begun to form a school of poetry to suit their own 
powers, as has ‘cen the case at our day. 

When Marivaux made his début, this oft-renewed 
war had at last wearied the combatants, Moreover, 
Boileau was dead; La Motte no longer protested 
against poetry, except by his prose tragedies or his 
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odes. Meanwhile, the wits of his time adopted to 
some extent the heresies of Fontenelle and La Motte. 
Thus Duclos, Montesquieu, nnd other writers less 
celebrated, lacking a feeling fur poetry, declared that 
poetry was only a scholastic amusement. This heresy 
continued through the whole of the eighteenth century. 
“It is as beautiful as fine prose,” said Buffon, at a 
Jater period, on hearing some verses. Buffon was 
right: in the eighteenth century the prose of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau bad dethroned the poetry of Jean 
Baptiste Rousseau. 

Marivaux imbibed his hatred against poetry in the 
company of Fontenelle and La Motte, who beheld 
with some hope another youthful mind, rashly ven- 
turing on such a contest. Fontenelle smiled when 
taking up his arms. La Motte, always reasonable, 
even in his errors, combated with moderation ; Mari- 
vaux, younger and more determined, blindly threw 
himself into onslaught against Homer, whom, in de- 
rision, he styled the divine. It must, however, be 
said, that, not daring to fight him face to face, he 
commenced by travestying him. Nor did he limit 
himself to this sacrilegious action. He ventured 
openly to condemn Moliére. This was, moreover, 
the tactics of the chiefs of the revélt, We have 
already seen how little Fontenelle thought of Racine ; 
La Motte by no means \iked La Fontaine : war was 
waged in favour of those moderns who were called 


Fontenelle, La Motte, and Marivaux, but not in 
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favour of Moliire, La Fontaine, and Racine. As is 
always the case, they fought for themselves, and not 
for others. 

Fontenelle, La Motte, and Marivaux, who, thanks 
to their paradoxes rather than to their talents, occn- 
pied a large space in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, will not be forgotten in literary history. 
Marivaux, the least erudite of the three, may most 
surely defy oblivion: in the first instance by his 
talent, and in the second by his style, or rather by his 
manner of writing. Fontenelle, it is true, may lay 
some claim to a jargon which sparkles, entices, and 
fatigues. Like Marivaux, he took the most round- 
-about course of saying what he had to say. In the 
vitiated style of Fontenelle, however, the heart never 
utters a word. In the prettinesses of Marivaux the 
heart utters tones which prove to you that Nature is 
still there. For example, is it not the heart, and the 
heart only, which speaks, when Marianne, deserted, 
sees a crowd of unknown persons pass, of whom she 
envies even the most unfortunate ? “ Alas,” she ex- 
claims ; “some one is expecting them !” 

Wit was sadly injurious to both of these men; it 
limited their horizon; it imprisoned them in another 
Hotel Rambduilleit, where all that was true and 
simple was proscribed, where grace was bedizened® 
with worldly finery. In a word, their defect con- 
sisted in having had too much wit, or rather in having 


loved wit too much. 
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Marivaux was born in 1688, at Paris, where he died 
at the age of seventy-five. He lived poor, and did 
mueh good. A youthful beggar held out his hand to 
him at the corner of the street. “ Why do you not 
work ?2”-—“ Alas, master, if you only knew how lazy 
I am!”-—Touched by this frank avowal, he gave the 
heggar enough to enable him to continue his mode of 
life, saying, that in order to be good enough, it was 
needful to be too good. This reminds me of a happy 
expression of Helvetius, one which does equal honour 
to the writer and tothe philosopher, In a discussion 
Marivaux became very much heated against Helvetins, 
from whom he received a pension. Helvetius did not 
make any defence ; he contented himself with saying,, 
after Marivaux had gone, “ How I should have an- 
swered him, if L was not under obligations to him for 
accepting my favours! Ks 

Marivaux passed his life at the theatre, at the café, 
in the world, always engrossed by romances, come- 
dies, and passions, He went from one subject to 
another with a truly feminine inconstancy. He was 
never willing to finish his Marianne, or the Paysan 
Parvenu. saying all that belonged to ancient history. 
We are all alike; the fine romance, the good comedy 
yet remains to be written. How many great poets are 
there in imagination who are only blotters of paper 
when they take pen in hand! To Marivaux love was 
like romance or comedy ; he had every day some new 


fancy; he never went so far as to complete the work ; 
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thus, when just smitten with Mademoiselle Lecouv- 
reur, he fell in love with Mademoiselle Sylvia, whom 
he forgot the next day for Mademoiselle Sallé. | 
forgot—he. forgot it himself—Marivaux married when 
thirty. His wife was the daughter of an attorney of 
Sens, who had died, leaving scarcely any property. 
His domestic life was very calm, very still, oceupied 
only by laborious study and unquict love. Marivaux 
had never discovered the secret of being happy, on 
account of his deplorable habit of minutely studying 
the atoms of passion, His wife had all the charms of 
heart, of simplicity, and of grace; she loved him with 
touching tenderness; she was the life, the smile, the 
joy of his Nouse; he was not rich, but she was con- 
tented with little. She soon presented him with a 
daughter, who ought to have made this happy house- 
hold still more gay. He had happiness within his 
grasp, but the ingrate did not perceive it until the 
death of his wife, eighteen months after his marriage, 
During these eighteen months he had lost his time in 
searching for the philosophy of happiness. When his 
daughter was eighteen, he placed her in a convent, 
saying that he could give her no portion. Is not 
liberty, when one has beauty, a portion for a queen? 
Mademoiselle “de Marivaux did not give her first love 
to God, but perhaps I will relate to you some day her 
mournful story. 

Marivaux was long in reaching the Academy. He 


deceived himself, says the criticism of the tima- ‘+ 
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was to the Academy of Sciences that he should have 
gone as the inventor of a new idiom, and not to the 
French Academy, of whose language he was ignorant. 
Marivaux never answered satires nor epigrams ; much 
criticised at all times, he contented himself with saying, 
like the bull to the fly, “ Ah, friend, who thought 
you were there ?” : 

After being more than twenty times successful at 
the Comédie-Frangaise and the Comédie-Italienne, 
he found himself as poor as when he began.” The 
theatre, a century ago, was not a gold-mine for poets. 
Meanwhile, old age arrived. With his habit of giving 
with -both hands, his position disquicted his friends. 
He fell sick. Fontenelle, who, if he had had the’ 
heart of Marivaux, might have been the banker of 
literature. one morning brought a hundred louis to 
the sick man. Marivaux took the sum with tears in 
his eyes, but immediately returned it to Fontenelle. 
“T know,” said he to him, “ all the worth of your 
friendship ; J respond to it as I should, and as you 
deserve ; I regard these hundred louis as received hae | 
have made use of them, and I return them to you with 
thanks,” 

Marivaux flourished like a pretty woman: his only 
happy time was the spring of his life; his autumn 
was gloomy, and his winter sad and desolate. He 
was forgotten in France: Grimm did not wait for his 
death to declare that “ the vigorous breath of philo- 


sopby has long since tossed over all those slight repu- 
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tations built upon reeds.” England has fully re- 
venged Marivaux for this forgetful inconstancy of the 
French. Marivaux was long admired and taken as a 
model by the English. His Speetateur made a fortune 
there; and his romances inspired Richardson and 
Fielding. 

Voltaire said of Marivaux,—* He is a man who 
understands all the by-paths of the human heart, but 
does not know the highway.” This happy expression 
is an Sulogium of high value. Every one is not able 
to pass through those by-paths in that wild region 
where sovereign reason herself cannot pursue a straight 
course. In the school of poetry which he made to his 
‘own taste, Marivaux shows with how much subtlety 
he followed so tortuous a route. ‘ With the comic 
writers, Love, until this time, has been at odds with 
the circumstances which surround him, and finishes 
by being happy in spite of his opponents. With ine 
he is at odds with himself alone, and ends by being 
happy in spite of himself. He will learn by my 
Picces to distrust the tricks which he plays himself, 
more than the snares which are set for him by other 
hands.” Upon this he was accused of touching but 
one chord of the heart. “ You only know how to con- 
trive love surprises.” He replied immediately, and 
contended that no one could have greater variety than 
himself :—“ In my pieces you will find sometimes a 
love which is unknown to other parties—sometimes a 


love which they feel, but wish to conceal from each 
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other ; sometimes a timid Jove, which does not dare to 
declare itself; sometimes, in fine, an uncertain, and, 
as it were, an undecided and half-developed love, 
which they suspect without being sure of, and of which 
they have a half-conscious idea within themselves 
before they allow it to take its course. Where in all 
this is the sameness which they so unweariedly charge 
me with?” Whatever he may say, it is always a love 
which hides itself—it is always a surprise of love. 
These delicate touches, these exquisite turns,’ these 
imperceptible shades, are somewhat lost in a theatre 
from the spectator’s point of view. At the first repre- 
sentation it was with great difficulty that the public 
became impressed: knowing, by hearsay, that there’ 
was a great deal of talent in these pretty pieces, they 
ended by understanding and applauding. 

Marivaux, who was as original in his life as in his 
works, had his first pieces performed without making 
himself known even to the actors, A discreet friend 
arranged everything. As for himself, he paid for ad- 
mission to sce the performance just like any chance 
passer-by, allowing himself to become tired without 
ceremony, and to say so openly. One day the cele- 
brated Sylvia, of the Comédie-Italienne, despairing of 
being able to express all the delicate ‘shades of her 
part in the ‘ Surprise de Amour, exclaimed aloud 
that she would give anything in the world to know the 
author of the piece, Marivaux’s agent, as discreet as 


he was, took him by main force to the house of Made- 
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moiselle Sylvia. He presented him as a friend, with 
whom he was passing. The actress was at her toilet. 
Marivaux asked permission to admire her at home, as 
he had done on the stage. While finishing off a 
madrigal, Marivaux took up a pamphlet lying open 
onatable, “It is the ‘ Surprise de 0 Amour,” said 
Mademoiselle Sylvia; “it is a charming play, but I 
am provoked with the author, who is a vain man, and 
does not wish to let himself be known. We should 
perforin the piece a hundred times better if he would 
condescend to read it to us himself.” Marivaux at 
once commenced reading Sylvia’s part. She listened 
to him like an actress passionately fond of her art, 
“You throw great light upon it,” she exclaimed. 
“ Although I have been playing this comedy for two 
years, I have never yet understood my part. You 
must be the author.” Marivaux did not conceal the 
fact any longer. “I am very willing,” said he, “ to 
acknowledge my faults; but I wish to tell you yours 
as well. You are wrong in showing so much spirit in 
your part. You flatter your vanity, but you miscon- 
strue the sense, Actors must never appear to feel the 
weight of that which they say—nature never studies 
before speaking. You must leave something for the 
mind of the spectator,” “But, good Heavens!” said 
Mademoiselle Sylvia, « be careful how you take for 
granted the existence of an intelligence in the speciator 
which he does not possess; we shall do him an honour 


dangerous to ourselves, and not very flatterine ta him 
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as he will perceive nothing of it’—" Well, you are 
doubtless right: continue to play badly to be ap- 
plauded, and, without glorifying ourselves therefore, 
let us both think like that orator who, finding himself 
applauded by the multitude, asked if he had said any- 
thing foolish.” 

In his romances Marivaux abandoned himself still 
more to all the graceful turns of his crowquill, saying 
that he knew how to distinguish the wit which is only 
successful when spoken, from that which is only good 
when read, The metaphysics of the heart are more 
supportable in a romance than in a comedy. Marivaux 
was desirous that a romance should make one feel and 
think. He was wrong in believing that" the reader 
could not dispense with the author’s reflections, Are 
not the lovers who talk the most those who understand 
one another the least? 

Marivaux liked only three men in French litera- 
ture; and these were Montaigne, Corneille, and 
Dufresny. “Those writers,” said he, “owe nothing 
to any one.” It will be noticed that originality, above 
all things, was his touchstone. «like better to be 
humbly seated on the hindmost bench of the small 
company of original authors, than to be ostentatiously 
placed in the front row of the great iribe of literary 
apes.” He has been compared to Dufresny, but 
Dufresny is superior to him. Dufresny’s originality 
is in his ideas; that of Marivaux, who has but few 
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Dufresny is natural in his wit, Marivaus is frequently 
only affected. 

A horticulturist of the time one day made a criti- 
cism on Fontenelle, by giving the name of that cele- 
brated poet to the variegated ranunculus. In truth 
the phrases of Fontenelle are overloaded with epi- 
grams, concetti, and madrigals. As for Marivaux, if 
it were needful for me to criticise his works, should I 
not succeed in so doing by relating this little story ? 

At twenty Marivaus was violently smitten by a 
young girl of a citizen family. She was beautiful 
from her grace, her smile, and her youth. Although 
she was not yet twenty, she already knew all the tricks 

“of coquetry. However, as youth has numerous pri- 
vileges, this young girl was sometimes natural and 
simple even in her studied graces. Becoming more 
and more cnamoured, Marivaux asked her hand, As 
she was twenty, and Marivaux was gallantly equipped, 
she gave her word, thinking she gave her heart. On 
the eve of the marriage Marivaux visited his betrothed, 
to admire once more her beautiful face. She was 
alone in her room. He entered on tiptoe to surprise 
her with a kiss ; but scarce had he entered when he 
forgot this love surprise. The fair one was gravely 
occupied in “studying the play of her countenance— 
she inclined her head, she raised her eyes, she smiled 
or sighed—* she assumed all the attitudes of the three 
Graces.” Never had coquette sought a better lesson 
from her mirror. Offended by her tricks, Mariyaux 
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took up his hat, and went off without saying a word, 
resolved never to marry the coquette. Had he not, 
however, seen the liying and faithful image of his 
Muse? 

Marivaux, in spite of his goodness, had few friends. 
Intercourse with him was as thorny a matter as with a 
coquette. He saw malice in the simplest phrases. 
You see whither his sad habit of having a design in 
every step and every word had conducted him. What 
may appear strange is, that he thought himsel the 
most simple, if not the most natural man in the world; 
he spoke as he wrote, and, in fine, imagined that he 
wrote as men speak when they know how to speak. 
Ne thought himself so far removed from al] artifice, 
that he could not pardon others for not being natural. 
A man had written to him in his ownstyle. “There,” 
said he, “is a charming unstudied man !”’—He went | 
to see him; he was asked to wait; he perceived, by 
chance, on this man’s desk the rough draft of the letter 
which had enticed him, and which he thought had 
been written as fast as pen could move.—‘“ These 
rough drafts,” said be, “do him great injury. He 
may henceforward make minutes of his letters for 
whom he pleases, but he shall not receive any more 
of mine.”—He went off, and never returnéd. 

At the age when love gathers its second harvest he 
consoled himself for the sorrows of life with a devoted 
woman, who resigned herself with good grace to the 


part of nurse. He died as a philosopher, ridiculing 
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the free-thinkers of the day.“ They are doing their 
best,” he said, “to stultify themselves about the other 
world; they will end by being saved in spite of them- 
selves.”—D’Alembert sadly remarks—for this remark 
dates from his old age—that Marivaux, unlike false 
sages, did not take old age for the age of reason. He 
felt that old age was little more than the prelude of 
death. “Tt is,” said he, “a war in which man is 
vanquished on every field of battle.”— D’Alembert, 
before the whole Academy, thus terminated the eulogy 
of Marivaux: “He was happy enough to find an 
object of attachment, who, without having the vivacity 
of love, filled his latter years with happiness and 
Peace. It issaboye all when the age of the passions 
has terminated for us, that we have need of the society 
of a kind and complaisant woman to partake in our 
sorrows, calm or moderate our pains, and bear with our 
faulis, Happy he who can find such a friend ; more 
happy he who can preserve her, and has not the mis- 
fortune to survive her !’—D’Alembert had just lost 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse. 

Marivaux died at the same time as Louis Racine. 
Bachaumont delivered the following funeral oration 
upon the latter: “ We have lost M. Louis Racine, 
who had long been brutalized by wine and devotion.” 
~Asa funeral oration for Marivaux, a friend pub- 
lished a volume under the title of ‘Spirit of M. de 
Marivaux,’ This volume is curious, from ihe preface 


to the approval of the censor, which is in the style of 
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Marivaux: “I have read, by order, a manuscript 
having for title ‘ The Spirit of Marivaux. I have 
thought that I found therein the fineness of thought and 
delicacy of expression which were peculiar to this 
author, and I consider that its publication may be 
permitted.” Does not this final happy expression 
complete the portrait of this charming and strange 
man? He was asked, “ What is the soul ?”—* You 


” answered he; but immediately 


must ask Fontenelle,’ 
added, “He has too much sense to know anything 
more about it than I] do.”—Malebranche ended by 
saying pretty much the same thing, when weary of 
having walked all his life upon the edge of the abyss 
of philosophy, But has not this expression of Mari- 
vaux wit beyond the bounds of wit? It was a fault 
into which he always fell. He once said that a beau- 
tiful woman should conceal half of her beauty. Why 


did he not conceal half of his wit? 
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Tue being whom I am about to revive is not a 
mincing Muse Janguidly stretched on a sofa in a per- 
fumed boudoir, whose window is never opened to the 
sun, to the morning breezes, or to the murmurs of 
Nature. No: he is not a little marchioness who 
prattles affectedly with an abbé or guardsman, who 
Joses her grace from excess of grace, her heart from 
‘excess of wit, and her soul no one knows how! He 
is a true Burgundian Muse, a buxom girl, simple and 
artless, who laughs iminoderately, but does not know 
how to smile, who has her heart in her hand, and a 
retort on her Jips when the glass is not there, for she 
is somewhat fond of the pot-house. She was not 
brought up in a convent; she is a vagabond Muse, 
who has too soon thrown her purity to the winds. 
She passed her youth like a wanton girl, singing and 
diffusing gaiety over the strolling theatres, and some- 
times carrying, intoxication and folly to the extent of 
profaning love, in a song unworthy of a poet, un- 
worthy of a man, unworthy of a tipsy Burgundian. 
But patience! on the decline of this lusty and . 
exuberant youth, all this devilry will. be sobered 


down, the wild gaiety will become gentle and loveable, 
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her flowing locks will be tied up again, and her dress 
lengthened. She is always the same pretty girl, as 
good humoured as ever, more than ever fond of a joke: 

but the scene has changed. Farewell Tabarin, all 

hail Moligre! It is no longer Harlequin, it is the 
Métromania. Poetry has forgiven her, but Heaven 

has been outraged—it needs an expiation, it needs 

many tears to blot out that cursed and fatal ink which 

served for this masterpiece of profanation—it, requires 
many a prayer to drown the echo of this horrible song 

Patience! this Muse, which sang so wickedly in its 
youth, is soon about to expire singing psalms. St. 
Augustine, who had {ull knowledge of the heart, said 
in his wisdom, “ The heart comes to us’ from God,” 
the heart returns to God.” But if God has pardoned 

the repentant Piron, the French Academy has not yet 
pardoned him—entirely—for that song. 

Thus, before we come to the delicate pastels of 
Delatour, I would study a bold portrait by Regault. 
Piron lived outside of that pretty bantering world 
which played with roses and slept in silk. If the 
abbés and the marchionesses met the Burgundian poet, 
it was rarely elsewhere than at the theatre or the Café 
Procope—seldom or never in the saloons, Piron was 
poor; besides, he had his wit against him. People 
fled from his jokes as fast as their legs could carry 
them, but almost always with a imp. 

In the seventeenth century there lived at Dijon, 


among the offieials. an apothecary who had his shop 
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always full of wit, spirit, and gaiety. Did any one 
ask for a mixture, he gave him a drinking song; did 
they want some physic, he offered them an harangue 
in Burgundian patois, Thus did this new-fashioned 
apothecary cure all his patients so well that he died 
poor, leaving nothing to his descendants, nothing but 
an edifying collection of poems, songs, and Christmas 
carols. This was all the inheritance of Alexis Piron. 

Alexis Piron, son of Aimé Piron, came into the 
world Th the summer of 1689, in the same season 
with Montesquieu, and a little before Voltaire. His 
father, who celebrated all memorable events, took care 
not to pass this over in silence. Pitou's birth was 
celebrated insong, like the son of a king. It was a 
goodomen. At twelve, Piron already responded to the 
song, and passed all his leisure hours in planning, 
scanning, stringing rhymes, as he has said, out of 
French syllables. One of his comrades who was 
somewhat his elder, being enrolled in the dragoons, 
said to him on the day of departure, “I shall return 
Achilles."—* You will find me Homer,” answered 
Piron. Ata later period, on recalling the incident, 
the poet, who had become blind, exclaimed, “ Poor 
Achilles would have found me blind Jike Homer, if 
he had not died at the Invalides.” His studies were 
severe. By degrees the desire for rhyming became 
extinct in his young imagination. At sixteen he 
laughed at Apollo and the Muses, like a youth who 


has already lost that precious candour which is essen- 
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tial to love and poetry. On leaving school he betook 
himself to the study of the law, but scarce had-he 
opened his books when the Muse of pleasure and 
wild gaicty distracted his mind. Do not inquire what 
were the first inspirations of his muse. There exists 
not enough indignation to wither this bad work, which 
pursued Piron to the tomb like a pitiless Megwra. 
Piron had just been:admitted advocate, but how could 
he defend others after that? Fearing the noise made 
about his fatal song, which made the magisttates of 
Dijon frown somewhat, he exiled himself in the train 
of a financier on his travels. This man had offered 
him two hundred livres a year to copy verses. “ I 
am well content if the verses are good.”-—“If the 
verses are good,” exclaimed the financier. ‘ Good, 
indeed! there is no doubt of it, for they are my own.” 
Piron resigned himself. From the very first, things 
went on badly. “ You did not tell me, monsieur, what 
was the length of your verses. I have never seen such 
long ones.” —“ You are a pedant.” Piron contented 
himself with here and there resetting a verse with 
some little rhyme and reason, but without saying a 
word about it. The poetical financier did not make 
any complaints. But, unluckily, this old fool had 
a female cousin in his train, who was pretty and 
coqucttish enough, and who wanted nothing more 
than to blossom and bloom. Piron commenced with 
her hy a little Anacreontic story. Much did the 


second cousin care for poetry! Instead of slipping 
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the love story into her bosom, she threw it into the 
fireplace of a room at an hotel, and at the time of 
leaving, thanks to an officious valet who did not know 
how to read, the verses of the lover were placed in 
the hands of the financier. Piron did not think it 
best to go farther—he gaily abandoned fortune and 
love, and again took the road to the paternal roof, in 
company with his friend Sarrazin, who afterwards 
became celebrated at the Theatre Francais. Sarrazin 
had jus? been playing comedy in a strolling company. 
The journey was charming. If we may believe Dr. 
Procope, the poet and comedian, finding themselves 
without resources at the inn of a little Burgundian 
village, determined to perform a tragedy in five acts. 
Oh, profanation ! thes mutually agreed on ‘ Andro- 
mache.’ This tragedy was therefore announced with 
all the flourish of all the trumpets the place afforded. 
The great day arrives—the theatre, which is fitted up 
ina ball-room, is filled in less than an hour. « We 
are playing for great stakes,” said Piron; let us not 
lose the game.” The curtain rises, the comedian 
bows to the audience. « Gentlemen, the actors are 
dressing ; in the mean time we will give you a speci- 
men of our art, a little comedy which we have com- 
posed.” No sooner was this said than an innkeeper’s 
girl appears, who serves a most copious supper; our 
two adventurers take seats at the table, all the while 
cajoling the girl, who sits down beside them. They 


commence an interminable discussion on love and 
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women, on the follies and vanities of the world, and 
moisten the whole with generous wine. At first the 
Burgundians knew not what to think of all this; but 
soon, seeing the merry rascals with so good an appetite 
and so thirsty, they entered into the spirit of it. An 
Homeric laugh rang through the room—every one 
became merry. ‘The comedian and the poet redouble 
their spirit and sallies, to say nothing of their bum- 
pers; there was nothing, even to the simplicity of the 
maid of the inn, which did not inspire them. Tn fine, 
the triumph was a magnificent one. Never had the 
Burgundians taken so good a lesson in philosophy. 
Everybody departed contented, and the two philoso- 
phers passed the night under the table, as a full com- 
pletion of the lecture. 

On his return to Dijon our gay adventurer aban- 
doned himself to pleasure with fatal indolence, saying, 
with Tibullus, “It is in this that I am a good captain 
and a good soldier.” In truth, he had nothing to do. 
He carelessly awaited fortune, but fortune withdrew 
further than ever from the threshold of the apothe- 
cary. For the sake of having something to do, he 
entered the office of an attorney, whence he levelled 
epigrams against aJl the people of Dijon who were at 
all celebrated. His father himself was not spared ; 
the poor apothecary was represented, spectacles on 
nose, armed from head to foot, offering battle to 
Apollo, who turned bis back upon him. It was about 


this time that Piron joined the archers of Beaune. 
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In the eighteenth century the gentlemen of Beaune 
were not all men of wit. Piron found it a barren soil, 
if not for Bacchus, at least for Apollo. It was a fer- 
tile field for epigram; but a joke, to be intelligible 
to them, must needs be broad. Piron dressed up a 
jackass as an archer, and dragged him by main force 
to the training-ground, “ Here,” says he, “ is one of 
the company whom I met as I came along.” The 
animal began to bray, and the archers looked at one 
another, with vesation, like people whose secret has 
been found out. In the evening all the archers ex- 
cept the jackass went to the theatre. As the actors 
spoke somewhat low, the spectators began to ery 
“ Louder, louder; we can’t hear!”—*«It is not for 
want of ears,” exclaimed Piron. The indignant 
audience threw themselves on the poet, who made his 
escape with the greatest difficulty in the world, ex- 
claiming, “ Ajone, Tt could whip them all.” In sober 
earnest, twenty rusty swords were drawn upon him. 
The next day, as he returned to Dijon, he mowed 
down vigorously all the thistles which he found along 
the road. Some of the people of Beaune, meeting 
him slashing away in this manner, asked, “ What are 
you about ?”—* Parbleu! Iam at war with the in- 
habitants of Beaune, and am cutting off their pro- 
visions!" The war lasted a long time; it was as 
celebrated as the battle of Fontenoy. To this day 
the gentlemen of Beaune do not relish pleasantry on 


the subject. 
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Piron’s gaiety, however, slipped away little by 
little with his youth, His star had not, so far, been 
brilliant. When more than thirty, he found himself 
without resources, without hopes, not knowing what 
to do, Indolence, so pleasant and careless in the 
spring-time of life, when we saunter along on the 
greensward, or on the fallen rose-leaves; when we 
can gather a bouquet of wild flowers on evegy path; 
when Margot or Joan opportunely pass along the 
road—indolence becomes a galling chain at the har- 
vest-time. Poor Piron saw with vexation the ripen- 
ing ears he could not reap. He began to regret his 
wasted prime, and with the noble ardour for Jabour 
which was seriously cnkindled in his soul, he set out for 
Paris, the oasis of his poetic dreams. Alas, he found 
Paris a desert! “ Behold, then, my bark in the 
midst of an unknown sea, the sport of the winds, the 
waves, and the rocks! Jt leaked on all sides, and I 
was about to sink when poetry came, whether for 
good or ill, to my aid. It was my last plank, but I 
did not know what kiad of plank it was.” He knew 
well that it was a plank of safety; but, before touch- 
ing dry land, the plank floated far over the agitated 
waters, 

Behold him at length at Paris, with no other 


baggage than his wits. I forgot—he had letters of 
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notes payable at sight. Rebuffed at the very first, in 
anger, he made a bonfire of the rest. As one of these 
letters would not burn, he augured something good 
from it, and therefore took it to its address, which 
happened to be to the Chevalier de Belle Isle. The 
chevalier was on the look-out for copyists to transcribe 
his interminable memoirs. He did not condescend 
to allow Piron to be presented to him. “ Let him 
present his handwriting, and not his person, to me.” 
“He was permitted,” says a critic, “thanks to his 
good hand, to copy this tiresome trash, at forty sous a 
day, in a dilapidated garret, having a soldier in the 
French Guards for a neighbour. At the end of six 
months’ steady toil, he had not yet received any of his 
moderate stipend. He hit upon the idea of writing a 
petition in verse, and fastening it to the collar of a 
favourite dog of the Chevalier’s. On a second at- 
tempt he was disdainfully paid, without any reference 
to his verses. ‘There was not a single person, down 
even to the secretary of the Chevalier, who did not 
look down upon him; but the poor poet was soon 
revenged. ‘This secretary came one evening, with 
uiree or four of his friends, to the garret where Piron 
was copying, to read to them a tragedy which he had 
written. Piron listened in his corner. At the end 
of the piece, after considerable applause from the 
three or four friends, Piron joined in the conversa- 
tion without asking permission, and criticised all 


the scenes ike a man of wit and sense. The auihor 
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carried off his friends, without saying a word, but 
soon, returning alone to the garret, offered his hand to 
Piron, and said with emotion, “ Monsieur, I thank 
you for having opened my eyes; after what you said, 
1 had but one course to pursue—that was to burn my 
tragedy. I come to you with clean hands.” There 
are still at the present day critics of good sense and 
good faith; but are there still authors who throw 
their picces in the fire ? 

This brave fellow set to work to find a career for 
the talents of Piron. Le Sage and Fuselier had lost 
their brilliancy at the Opéra Comique; their genius 
began to show the effects of old age. People began 
to complain of always hearing the same,song. Piron: 
appeared there at a fortunate moment; he seized with 
a bold hand the sceptre of broad humour. His first 
farces, however, were not very successful. “ At that 
time,” said he, when eighty, after a good-natured 
retrospect of the past, ‘1 made comic operas. every 
night which failed every day.” A decree was mean- 
while issued, at the suit of the Thédtre Frangais, 
which reduced the staff of the Opéra Comique to a 
single speaking actor. How was that to be got over 
pleasantly? iron accomplished it by a comic opera, 
which was a masterpiece of wit, satfre, and philo- 
sophy. For this masterpiece, Harlequin Deucalion, 
he was paid six hundred livres. Deucalion, the only 
mortal who escaped from the Deluge, was a capital 


character for a piece in which there could be but one 
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speaker. Piron introduced among his actors. Punch 
and the parrot: these could speak in spite of the 
decree, which had not thought of them. The poet 
afterward puts Pyrrha, Apollo, Cupid, the Muses, 
and Pegasus on the stage, who play their parts well, 
and express their thoughts by airs, songs, and symbols. 
Who could fail to recognize Pegasus by his asses’ 
ears and his turkeys’ wings? This monologue met 
with incredible success; it contained scenes of real 
comedy, an indescribably-strong flavour of the Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme, and the Médecin malgré lui. The 
laughers were on the side of Piron against the actors 
pf the Théétre Francais, who could not find a better 
mode of revenge than by ordering a piece from the 
poet. Crébillon the Tragic was their ambassador ; 
but success intoxicates and confuses the mind. Piron, 
believing himself called to high dramatic destinies, 
set laboriously to work to produce a lachrymose 
comedy, Les Fils Ingrats. Would you believe it? 
that counterfeit gaiety, which sticks so close to tra- 
gedy, was bequeathed to us by Piron, for Nivelle 
came after Piron. 

The comedy had but a partial success. Piron fell 
from the summit of his illusions, and found himself 
again in his garret, poor as usual. Poetry never visits 
poets in garrets, but in their blooming days of youth. 
Piron was now thirty-five, with no money in his pocket, 
nor love in his heart. The poor poet had always 
cause to complain of fortune and of love. The one 


(ai iat | 
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came to him under the disguise of alms: the other in 
ihe shape of-some actress, without hearth or home, 
who had Jeft her heart amid the tinsel of the stage. 
Once only was Piron’s heart seriously interested ; and 
then it was for Mademviselle Chéré, who, although an 
actress, was still a woman. Piron sighed for six weeks ; 
he almost made an elegy; he wrote a pretty episile ; 
the crnel one ended by relenting ; so that at the end 
of six weeks the happy hour struck for Piron. Be- 
hold him making his way with a beating heart to the 
dwelling of the fair one! Though so fond of his 
supper, he did not think of supper that might. He 
rang, was admitted, and ushered ivto a boudoir which 
dazzled him, Scarce had he entered, when the fair 
Chéré appeared, ina charming (déshabille-—“ Is it you, 
Bimbin? I did not expect you so soon.”—“ I know 
very well that it is not yet eleven ; but what would you 
have me do? my tegs would keep pace with my heart. 
Ah, you mischievous girl, let me kiss those roguish 
hands! But you are uneasy.”—v Yes ; the chevalier 
was to come at ten; he sent me this morning twenty- 
five louis; he is in a fair way to ruin himself for me. 
{ begin to pity him. Now he does not_like you; for 
he knows I have a weakness for versifiers. If he 
comes, talk to me before him of some pretended 
mistress; appear fo be indifferent to me; he will go 
away contented without boring us too long. That 
Wasa ring, was it not? 1t is he. Have done, Bimbin, 


and amuse yoursell with poking the fire.” ‘The che- 
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valier, who was a gentleman of Poitou, soon entered, 
pirouetting, and humming an opera-tune. At the sight 
of Piron, who lay carelessly stretched on a lounge, he 
frowned and rattled his sword.—< Monsieur,” said he, 
getting excited, “Iam not altogether asimpleton. I 
gave madame twenty-five louis to-day. You must give 
me as much or be off.’ —* You are losing your wits!” 
exclaimed the actress ; “twenty-five louis! don’t you 
know that he is a poet ?””—Piron, for the first time in 
his life, could make no answer.—* The fellow is very 
reasonable,” said he to himself; « it appears that 
here one pays as he goes; as I have not a sou, I will 
be off.” —He took up his hat and departed. 

Another time, Piron was almost in love with Made- 
moiselle Lecouvreur, but it was again a failure. But 
we at least owe to it a pretty epistle : 


TO MADEMOISELLE LECOUVREUR, 


Who played the part of Angelica in my Comedy of ‘L’ Ecole des Péres,’ 


A sculptor, one of ancient date, 

And the Coustou of his day, 
A Venus made, of charms so great, 

So great they led his mind astray. 
“Venus,” he with fervour prayed, 

“ Thy glory only gave me skill; 
To my devotion lend thy aid, 

Breathe life here by thy potent will!” 
Venus to his prayer lent ear : 

With life the marble ’gan to move. 
Before his wond’ring eyes appear 

An idol, not a thing of love. 
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Soon his passion was returned ; 
A thousand envied him his bliss, 
That bliss supreme, by genius earned, 
The world is all alike in this. 
Shepherds, upon the trees inscribe 
The story that I just have told; 
And let this truth your hearts imbibe, 
That love moves stone, now, as of old. 


* * * * * 

Sweet Lecouvreur, to this my tale 

Let me a new allusion make, 
Angelica’s my work of art, 

And you with life have bid it move ; 
My fable, which is true in part, 

Would all be true, would you but love. 

But the fair Lecouvreur would not. 

Piron consoled himself for love and fortame in the 
company of those joyous apostles of the gay story and 
the merry song who founded that celebrated academy 
of mirth, theCave. Piron was by no means the worst 
boon-companion ; he was wit personified. Grimm 
has said of him, “he was a machine of sallies, points, 
and epigrams.” On close examination, his jokes were 
seen to crowd together in his head, burst out like a 
rocket, and rush out of his mouth by the dozen. In 
word-combats, he was the stoutest athlete who ever 
existed. His repartee was always more terrible than 
the attack, This was why M. de Voltaire was as 
afraid of Piron as of fire. 

I shall pass over the epigrams of Piron on Voltaire 


in silence ; Piron had the best of it; but I would not 
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willingly forget one little scene at the chateau of the 
Marquis of Mimeure. The marquis liked Piron, the 
marchioness Voltaire; hence they sometimes met at 
the same door. One morning Piron found Voltaire 
alone at the fireplace of the saloon, stretched at his 
ease in a great arm-chair, with his legs extended on 
each side, and his feet resting on the andirons- 
Piron bowed five or six times, to indicate that he 
wanted his usual place by the fire; Voltaire answered 
by a slight nod ; Piron bravely seized an arm-chair, 
and rolled it beside the hearth; Voltaire took out his 
watch, Piron his snuff-box ; the one took the tongs, the 
other snuff; the one blew his nose, the other sneezed; | 
Voltaire, getting tired, began to gape with all his 
might; Piron, elated, began to laugh; Voltaire drew 
a crust from his coat-pocket and crunched it between 
his teeth with an incredible noise ; Piron, without losing 
time, returned to the attack: he found a flask of wine 
in his pocket, and drank it slowly with a most baccha- 
nalian smack. At this M. de Voltaire took offence.— 
as Monsieur,” said he to Piron, ina dry tone, and with 
the air of a grand seigneur, “I understand raillery as 
well as any man; but your pleasantry, if it is such, 
passes all bounds.” —“ Monsieur, it is so far from a 
pleasantry, tHat my flask is empty.”—“ Monsieur,” 
replied Voltaire, “I have recently recovered from a 
sickness which has left me with a continual desire to 


eat, and I eat.”—« Eat, Monsieur, eat,” said Piron : 
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‘“you are perfectly right ; for my part, I have come 
out of Burgundy with a continual desire to drink, and” 
I drink.” 

I cannot either forget the joke which Voltaire took 
to heart so long: it is a part of literary history. Votl- 
taire was reading Semiramis to a circle of auditors, 
among whom was Piron. The tragedy contained a 
good many verses from Corneille and Racine, Every 
time one came from the lips of Voltaire, Piron made 
a very low bow with the greatest seriousness. At last 
Voltaire, out of patience and observing a mocking 
smile on everybody’s lips, asked Piron the reason of 
his bowing. The Burgundian poet immediately re- 
plied, without any appearance of premeditation, “ Keep 
on, monsieur, don’t mind me ; it is merely because it 
is my practice to salute my acquaintances.” Semiramis 
was played some time after, with very little success, 
Voltaire, meeting Piron in the lobby, asked him what 
he thought of his tragedy. « I think you would like 
very well for me to have been its author.” The 
charming part of all Piron’s repartees was, that he was 
cunning and malicious, without appearing to be so. 

At that time, Piron went oceasionally into society, 
dining here and there at a great mansion. He knew 
very well that it was his wit which whs invited ; as 
he said, “ They hire me on wages.” He went every- 
where without bending the knee. One day, at the 
house of some marquis, whose name I have forgotten, 


a nobleman made way for him to enter the dining- 
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room before him. The marquis, observing this cere- 
‘mony, addressed the nobleman: “Oh, my dear Count, 
don’t be so ceremonious ; he is only a poet.” Piron 
repelled the insult like a man of spirit. He raised his 
head proudly, and went in first, saying, “Since our 
titles are known, I take my rank.” 

Piron, bewildered by a combined failure and tri- 
umph, took it into his head that his forte was tragedy. 
He completed Callisthéne, but. Callisthene fell dead at 
once. » Every poet has displayed some peculiar charac- 
teristic on the stage: Corneille, grandeur and heroism ; 
Racine, passion; Crébillon, terror; Voltaire, philo- 
sophy or humanity. Piron wanted to take his place 
in the sunshine of geuius: he brought on the stage the 
gigantic and the strange, with the idea that “the 
highest gift of tragedy is to cxeite admiration.” ‘Thus, 
in Callisthéne, Alexander is only a cruel tyrant, be- 
cause a philosopher does not choose to adore him as a 
god, Lysimachus fights with a lion; Leonidas devotes 
himself to death, that AJexander may have a crime 
the more on his soul. “ To make this piece succeed,” 
Voltaire said, before Piron’s epigrams, “it would be 
necessary that all the spectators should be like Cato or 
Socrates.” Here Voltaire is more polite. Callisthéne, 
which is a prdfanation of history, fell before the good 
sense of the spectators. According to Piron, the fol- 
lowing incident was the true cause of the failure of the 
tragedy. The poignard, with which Callisthene was 


to pierce his bosom. was in such bad eanditian that tha 
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hilt, guard, and blade, all came apart, so that the actor 
received the weapon by piecemeal from the hands of 
Lysimachus. A general Jaugh arose at the fatal mo- 
ment, when the actor stabbed himself, holding the 
fragments openly in his hand. “ Everybody laughed 
but the make-believe dying man and myself. This 
was ‘the true poignard stroke which slew my Wher 
Callisthéne.” This is, hower: er, a real poet’s reason.* 
Piron wanted to revenge himself for these two 
failures by another tragedy. He was an obstinate poet 
who never was willing to abandon his ground. He 
composed Gustave Wasa, which will keep its place, if 
not on the stage, atleast in his works. Gustave is the 
entire history of the Swedish revolutions. - Never be- 
fore the modern melodrama were so many tragic 
incidents combined in one piece. “ Among so many 


events,” says Piron in his preface, “there could not 
fail to spring up a number of those brilliant occur- 
rences called by the neologists dramatic situations, 
which are always well received on the modern horizon 
of our theatres.” In fact, only taking the fifth aet 
of Gustave, you would have enough to make fifty 
tragedies on the old pattern. In this pell-mell of 
passions and incidents, in this chaos illumined here 


and: there by rays of light, there are certainly pathetic 


a Piron, who often had to complain of the actors, exclaimed one 
day, ‘ Really those rascals would make the Scripture itself fail if 
they played it, and yet it is a piece which has kept its ground for 
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scenes, bursts of grandeur, noble thoughts, fine verses. 
The inspiration of the great Corneille has, sometimes, 
descended even to Piron. 

Fernand Cortés followed Gustave Wasa. This 
heroic ‘tragedy was badly received. It was a bad con- 
ception of Piron to throw the interest nolens volens 
upothe Spaniards. Why r@eke Montezuma an im- 
becile who kisses the hands which enchain him, the 
foolish slave of his people and his enemies, arming 
himself for both, a lover paralyzed by an Elvira who 
despises him, and whose eyes— 


“ Like to proud conquerors, disdain their conquest !” 


In Piron’s-opinion Mexico was merely the promised 
land of the Spaniards. While awaiting these glorious 
missionaries that beautiful country was only a poor 
corner of the world, getting along as it could, without 
God, without laws, without arts. Here, however, is a 
terrible contradiction. Do you know why this saviour, 
Fernand Cortés, came? For the sake of the fair eyes 
of Elvira, Instead of asaviour, we have only a knight- 
errant, an adventurous paladin, who sets out to discover 
a world for the honour of his lady, and who fights like 
a hero out of mere gallantry. Iam well pleased that 
Love should seatter his flowers through a tragedy, but 
Ido not wish them to bury its heroes. 


Til. 
The Café Procope during the last eonluey, was the 
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Desfontaines, Fréron, Duclos, Carle, Vanloo, Marivaux, 
Boucher, Rameau, Crébillon, La Tour, Piron, During 
a long period the latter was chief editor. The strife 
was, who should have a corner at his table, a spark of 
his wit. Picture to yourself a modern Ifercules, a 
head covered with thick locks, a halfclosed eye, a 
benign countenance, a nfouth with the corners satiri- 
cally turned up, a tolerably-expensive dress (Piron 
piqued himself a little on his elegance, and yas at 
times disposed to play the fine gentleman), a shirt- 
frill which had already done duty at a city dinner, and 
over all this a certain indescribable air of chagrin and 
weariness, and you will ,have’ before you Piron at the 
Café Procope.—* It is surprising,” said Doctor Pro- 
cope, “that so gay a mind should dwell in so gloomy 
a lodging.” —A greater physiognomist than the doctor 
would have discovered what was the matter with Piron. 
The poor man was fatigued and confused with the 
hariequinades of his mind. He no longer took any 
interest in those somewhat grotesque witticisms which 
he broached for the amusement of Parisian cockneys 
and literary loungers. His poetical nature took offence 
every moment at his butfoonery. This was the reason 
he wrote tragedies; but it was of no ase; he could 
not propitiate the tearful muse; the poet could not 
dethrone the buffoon. And besides, Piron was poor, 
always poor, and, even if we are poets, we bear with 


difficulty the dark mantle of poverty. Moreover, 
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tude of Paris, the solitude of a garret, of a fireless 
hearth, of a window without the sun; nothing so bitter 
as the sight of that deserted threshold which misery 
alone has crossed. A hand for ever blessed, but always 
concealed,—that of the Marquis de Lassay,—paid five 
hundred livres every year to Riron’s attorney, but this 
was the best part of the poot’s income; the publishers 
and the aétors did not give him as much. Piron, when 
thinking over the Métromanie, had not a single crown 
for the day’s expenses. Gilbert was never reduced to 
so little, and yet Gilbert was never abandoned by love, 
like Piron, Alas! not a single misfress in all this 
distress ; not a single white hand to come and support 
this heavy brow; never a sympathising heart to cone 
sole this poor heart of his, which groaned in silence ; 
never a bouquet fo perfume this sad chamber; never a e : 
tender look, to revive sunken hope; never a single kiss 
for all these hidden tears! Do not talk any more to 
me of the misery of Gilbert: that grief had only the 
duration of a dream of pride and anger. But the 
grief of Piron! Heaven knows how lingering and 
pitiless it was; how it assumed all forms to torture 
him! Jn the evening, it followed him step by step to 
his chamber, or rather he found it crouched upon his 
hearth,—** Good even, mine host,” said she to him, 
giving him an icy hand; “so you have spent your 
crown and your epigram. Ah, old prodigal that you 
are, why did you not reserve five sous for a fagot, or 
bring home some compassionate friend with vou. who 
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would have driven away the winter of your garret? 
You pass for a wit, but you are nothing but a fool, 
Monsieur Piron, See Voltaire and the rest, how they 
have got ahead of you. At the theatre your tragedies 
are hissed; garlands are thrown on theirs: in society 
they are grandees; you, are but a playhouse drudge ; 
they have mistresses, where are yours? they throw 
money out of the window, can you make your purse 
jingle? they belong to the Academy, you would have 
a very ill reception there. All that you have*got at 
Paris has been your gray hairs. What have you got 
togay to that, my poor Burgundian poet?” Piron’s 
sole response was weepingly to retire to his sorry couch. 
In the morning he seeks some rhymes from his muse, 
a story, an epistle, a scene from a comedy; but. the 
“nuse is most frequently chilled to death in this poor 
chamber of the Rue-St.-Thomas-du-Louvre, before a 
few pieces of old lodging-house furniture, in the neigh- 
bourhood of an old woman and a parrot. When 
Piron opens the window, to relieve his weariness, the 
rhyme, already rebellious, eseapes through it; he 
descends in pursuit ; but it is not without trouble that 
he catches it again, sometimes at the corner of a street, 
sometimes at a friend’s fireside. 

Tn this sorry dwelling, where Buffon and Voltaire 
would not have been able to breathe one hour, or write 
one line, Piron was nevertheless visited by some cele- 
brated personages; but pity, pity poor Piron! The 
nobleman who would have honoured himself in honour- 
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ing the poet, spoilt his action by an alms unworthy of 
a nobleman and of a poet: on leaving, he deposited a 
few louis on the chimney-piece! Only one nobleman 
—but that one was a great writer, Montesquieu— 
visited Piron without giving him alms ! 

At last, after five years’ obstinate perseverance, the 
Meétromanie, refused at first by the actors, obtained the 
honours of the stage and the applause of the spec- 
tators. Piron was not the sole author of this comedy ; 
the celebrated Mademoiselle Quinault, who had gained 
great ascendancy over his mind, gave him good advice 
after the first reading. ‘She did it so well that Piron 
Tecast the entire piece. « Patience, patience!” said 
she to him at the second reading ; “it will be a mas- 
terpiece ; but you must remodel twenty scenes ; give 
more love to the lovers ; more reality to the Capitoul 
(an officer of Toulouse); more liveliness to the first 
act, for in a comedy it will not do to wait until the 
fifth act for a laugh. Omit those uncouth rhymes and 
those vulgar sentences; leave out those somewhat an- 
tiquated jokes; read over the Femmes Savantes, and 
I predict that all will go well—I, who would be 
shocked at being a blue-stocking myself. Patience is 
genius.” The reason which falls from a pretty mouth 
is always listened to. The Meétromanie is the work of 
patience, good counsel, and talent, but not of genius. 
I shall, perhaps, give offence if I speak with sincerity, 
if I venture to rebel against the unanimous verdict of 
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manie to be the greatest masterpiece of comedy. No; 
the Méromanie is not a masterpiece ; it is a charming 
comedy in the best style, in which there is gaiety of 
the true stamp, vividly-coloured pictures, good scenes, 
sharp satire, verses worthy of Moliére, points worthy 
of Regnard; but there is still a void in this piece; 
that void is a want of human nature. Piron’s first 
idea of the Métromanie was merely an epigram on 
Voltaire. The occasion is known. A mischievous 
poet of Brittany, named Desforges Maillard, published 
his verses in the Mercure, over the signature of Made- 
moiselle Malcrais de la Vigne. Voltaire, the first of 
the wits, caught in this snare, responded to the coquetry 
of the Breton by verses to Chloris, perfumed madri- 
gals, gallant epistles. It was soon known with whom 
the poet had to do. Piron made an epigram: the 
epigram gave birth to a piece in one act, and at last 
from this act sprang the Métromanie. A curious book 
might be written on the history of the ideas working in 
the minds of poets. 

Success consoled Piron a little in his sorrow, but 
success at fifty comes a little late. And with success, 
there was also bitter criticism, and soon, thanks to 
critics, actors, and jealous authors, the Afétromanie was 
consigned to oblivion, Three months after the repre- 
sentation Piron wrote, “I see well that I can do 
nothing more in the world until [ am dead.” Berge- 


rac, in the age of quibbles, would have said here, «1 
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must die, so as not to be buried ;” or, “I ama dead 
man if I live always.” : 

He was none the richer; but if fortune did not 
follow glory, glory leads love in her footsteps. Love 
at fifty! Better late than never, says the wisdom of 
nations. So one evening after supper, Piron was - 
ruminating on I know not what in Gallet's shop 
(Gallet, the gay song-writer, the merry tippler, was, 
besides and above all, a grocer), when a damsel 
entered, who asks for coffee and matches. Gallet 
having gone out, Piron undertook to serve the lady. 
“Is that all you want?” Gallet, entering at that 
moment, laughingly said, « Mademoiselle ought to 
have a husband in the bargain.” —« Excellent,” said 
Piron, “if the damsel will take up with any kind of 
wood for her arrow.” The lady blushed, and departed 
without saying a word. 

The next morning Piron had scarcely risen when 
she entered his chamber. ‘‘ Mongieur,” said she, all 
ina tremor, “ we are two children of Burgundy. I 
have long wanted to see a man of so much wit, and 
having learned yesterday that it was you with whom I 
had to do in M. Gallet’s shop, I have come to-day 
unceremoniously to pay you a visit. Oh, monsieur, 
how weary you must grow here! I was very much 
afraid of finding some handsome lady from the theatre 
here ; but, Heaven be ‘praised ! you live like a Trap- 


pist. Have you never thought of making an end of 
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this, Monsieur Piron?” Piron, completely stunned 
by this talk, answered, « Alas, mademoiselle, I leave 
the care of that to la Camarde; but, if you please, 
what do you mean by that ?”—* I wish to say, have 
you ever thought of marriage? ”—“ Not much, made- 
moiselle ; pray sit down while I light the fire.”— 
“ You don’t know, Monsieur Piron? it will make you 
laugh: so much the worse: I shall speak plainly. 
Tf your heart has the same sentiments as mine... .” 
Piron, more and more astonished, looked at the lady 
in silence, ‘ In a word, Monsieur Piron, [ come to 
offer you my heart and hand, not forgetting my life 
annuity of two thousand livres.” 

Piron, contrary to his custom, took all this seriously ; 
he was touched to find at last a compassionate soul ; 
the woman had tears in her eyes; he embraced her 
with warmth. “TI leave to you,” said he to her, “ all 
the preparations for the wedding, Gallet will write 
our epithalamium.*¥ —“ You make me, Monsieur 
Piron, the happiest person in the world. I did not 
hope for so happy a conclusion, for—I do not wish to 
conceal anything from you—I am—I am fifty-three.” 
— “Well, then,” said Piron, with a slight shrug, “ we 
have over a hundred years between us. We would 
have done well to have met sooner.” 

‘You see that Love played Piron all sorts of tricks ; 
he deserted him in the best days of his life, when he 
might have appeared to him on a path strewed with 
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Graces, to the music of the Pipes of the lively and 
smiling Erato ; and, to complete’ his mockery, Love 
came to visit the poet under the frowning aspect of 
an ancient maiden, when the poet was only expecting 
death, 

The marriage went off gaily enough. This old 
maid was good-natured; she was a deyoted sister, 
friend, and seryant to Piron. He became so habitu- 
ated to secing her make the coffee in the morning, 
and to hearing her graceful talk in the chimney-corner ; 
he was so charmed with the enthusiasm she felt for 
his writings, that he avowed himself the happiest of 
husbands. He was no longer alone; he was no longer 
reduced to a single crown a day, and could refuse to 
go out to dinner when the weather was bad; he could 
now and then buy a comedy of Moligre, apd a tragedy 
of Corneille; he could in his turn give alms, not on 
4 chimney-piece, but at the corner of the street; he. 
could at last receive his friends at his own hearth, 
like a grandee. One must have felt the want of a 
crown to comprehend this prosaic happiness of the poet. 

But there is no happiness so humble but that it has 
iis reverse: the good old wife of Piron was struck 
with paralysis five years after marriage ; she lingered 
for five more ih this condition; she died, carrying 
with her the bitter regrets of Piron, and the two 
thousand livres’ annuity. Wilf it be believed? never 
did a husband lament more sincerely the death of his 
wife, 
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The poor poet did not remain alone; thanks to a 
niece who came to him out of compassion, not knowing 
moreover where else to go. This niece was Piron’s 
last support. He was almost blind; she led him 
everywhere, without complaining of his whims; she 
wrote out his verses, read to him those of others; in a 
word, was his second sight. 

Every year, Collé, Panard, Gallet, and the rest of 
the joyous band, celebrated Piron’s birthday. The 
one which occurred two years before his death was 
the most delightful of his life. From the break of 
day, verses and bouquets showered in upon him, and 





old friends and songs revived his sunken gaiety. 
They had crowned him, in spite of himself, with roses, 
myrtles, and laurels. “TI still think that I see and 
hear him,” says Dussault; ‘he was Anacreon—he 
was more, he was Pindar.” Suddenly a newly- 
arrived guest approached near Piron; farewell to 
verses and bouquets, to songs and crowns. The new- 
comer was a sad, proscribed man, an unfortunate 
genius, a man for ever celebrated—it was J. J. Rous- 
seau! Piron seized Jean Jacques’ hand, placed it 
upon his heart with a ery of joy, and, with a stentorian 
voice, raised the Nune dimittis servum tuum, Domine! 
— So, it is you, at last, my dear Rousseau! Oh, 
thow man of head and heart! And so the barbarians 
have burnt your Emile. So much the better; the 
incense of such a holocaust must needs have delighted 


the angels! But how came you to think of coming to 
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see me, for you are far from going everywhere? Is it 
to contrast wisdom with folly? By-the-by, do you 
pardon me for those epigrams? What would you 
have? my wine is sharp—” —“T do more,” inter- 
rupted Rousseau ; “ I am waiting for others, joyous 
nursling of Bacchus—spoilt child of the Muses! Be 
always the same—always Piron! You were born 
mischievous, you were never wicked!” 

Piron replied, and for ari hour there was a dazzling 
display oF fireworks. Never had his wit thrown off a 
more brilliant shower of bon-mots. Jean Jacques 
never returned.—‘ You will return,” said Dussault 
to him, as they descended the stairs—“No,”’ he 
answered, “this steady fire fatigues and dazzles me; 
Tam all out of breath, What a man! He is a 
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Pythia on her tripod !”—~« Ah, my friends !” exclaimed 


Piron, as soon as Jean Jacques had gone, «pardon 
me these tears; you see I am weeping like an infant.” 
Piron was a man of sensibility. 

In 1735 the Academy was desirous of honouring 
in a worthy manner the glory of Piron. He was 


unanimously elected * without having made the usual 


* Before voting, the claims of Piron were canvassed. Fontenelle, 
nearly deaf, and almost a hundred years old, asked La Chaussée 
what was going on. The latter took a piece of paper, on which he 
wrote, “ They are discussing M. Piron. We are all agreed that he 
well merits the chair; but he has written his Ode—that Ode you 
know of.” “ Oh, yes,” said Fontenelle; “if he has written it, he 
must be well lectured; but if he bas not done it, he cannot be 
admitted.” 
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visits. M. de Bougainville, who presented himself for 
admission, did not neglect the visits —“ I was under 
the impression,” said Montesquieu, “that you were 
making the visits for Piron.”—* What are your 
claims?” asked Duclos.—“ A parallel between Alex. 
ander and Thamas Khouli-Khan.”-—“ We have not 
read it.”"—‘* But, monsieur, I have another claim: I 
am dying!”’—Duclos smiled, and replied, “Do you 
consider the Academy in the light of extreme une- 
tion?” This M. de Bougainville, together with the 
old Bishop of Mirepoix, made war on Piron, He 
prepared the arms; and the old prelate went to the 
king, Louis XV., to remind him that Piron had been 
guilty of a masterpiece of libertinism.—*I beg you, 
sire, to refuse your sanction to this act of the Aca- 
demy.”—-Madame de Pompadour took up the defence 
of Piron, but the devotees were so determined, that 
the king had not strength to resist; so the name of 
Piron was for ever erased from that famous list. 
After that day, he wrote his epitaph, the most cele- 
brated of epitaphs.* 

As soon as Montesquieu heard of the king’s re- 
fusal, he repaired to court, and advocated the claims 
of Piron with so much eloquence that the king at once 
signed an order for a pension of a thousand livres for 
the aged poet. Madame de Pompadour added five 
hundred more from her pocket-money. The Count 
de St. Florentin and the Marquis de Livry followed 


®* “Tere lies Pirop. who was nothing. not even an Academician!” 
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this good example; so that Piron suddenly recovered 
his annuity of two thousand livres, which had ceased 
with the life of his wife. In addition, he regularly 
received the anonymous pension of M. de Lassay, and 
besides, iis receipts from the sale of his works and his 
plays averaged a thousand livres a-year; so that he 
was almost rich.* Do you know then what he did? 
He turned devotee! As a first sacrifice—I will not 
say to God, but to his confessor—he burnt a bible, the 
margins of the pages of which he had enlivened with 
lamentations and epigrams in his peculiar style, He 
then set himself to translating the Psalms and writing 
odes on the Last Judgment. He said in relation to 
this, “It is better to preach from the ladder of the 
gallows than not to preach at all.”—This edifying old 
age opened the doors of the religious world to him; 
he was even received by the Archbishop of Paris; but 
the archbishop was not thereby secure against the 
epigrams of the poet. One day, in presence of a 
large company, the archbishop said to him with a 
nonchalance which betrayed some little vanity, “ Well, 
Piron, have you read my charge ?’—“ No, mon- 
seignéur, have you?” 

All are not austere who wish to be. Piron, in spite 
of himself, was lively until death. Like Voltaire, he 
lived to be eighty-three anda half. His father had 
sung his birth; poets were found to sing his death. 


* Besides these, Madame Geoffrin sent him, as a new year’s gift, 
his stock of sugar and coffee for the entire year, 
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Imbert composed a lachrymose elegy on the subject, 
which would have heartily amused the defunct, His 
niece was full of love and solicitude for him. Although 
he bad become stone-blind, he always saw clearly 
through his niece’s eyes; however, Nanette, having 
married Capron, the musician, concealed the marriage 
from him out of regard for his feeble state, fearing he 
might think that, since she was married, she might 
some time neglect or abandon him. For three years 
she received her husband every day at the old man’s 
table, fancying that Piron was not aware of his pre- 
sence; but Piron knew all, and said to his friends, 
“ Nanette has the parcel; I shall have a hearty laugh 
after my death.” This parcel was his will, which com- 
menced with this line: «I declare my niece, Madame 
Capron, my sole and entire heir.” —This is worth more 
than all his jokes, 

Poor Burgundian poet! Love did not find him out 
until fhe age when one no longer loves; and fortune 
only visited him in time to enable him to have some- 
thing to bequeath. 


Iv. Z 


Piron is one of the original men of the eighteenth 
century. He has not distorted his fage to make him- 
self resemble this man or that, Alexis Piron he was 
born, and Alexis Piron he died. He had great com- 
passion for sorry rhymesters like Lemire or La Harpe, 


who sometimes stcal success, thanks to a certain family 
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likeness to Voltaire or Racine, which they gain by 
copying a line here and a scene there.—“«I have,” said 
he, “ more right to be proud of a failure than they have 
of a success.’”’—A profound study of the Burgundian 
poet reveals many bold attempts in the domain of art. 
In the first place, Piron wished, by a somewhat hazard- 
ous conflict between the different human passions, to 
bring a smile to the lips and a tear to the eye at the 
same time. Men’s minds, however, were then but ill 
Prepared to agree with the innovator. They thought it 
very ilPadvised of him to desire to overthrow the 
barriers placed between Moligre and Corneille. The 
scheme has since been tried with more success, but it 
is well to remember the attempt of Piron. In the 
second place,” in Harlequin Deucalion, the poet has 
brought in play all the charms of fancy. He dared to 
be a poet at his ease, fearless and unshackled. Ra- 
mean, the author of the music of Harlequin Deucalion, 
took, he said,a magnificent delight in the representations 
of this little masterpiece ; and there is in truth much 
magnificence in its composition. If we could blot out 
a few vulgarisms, it would be one of the most charming 
and fanciful conceptions in French literature. Finally, 
Piron gave a new appearance to rhyme; he allowed 
himself, to the great scandal of the Abbé Desfontaines, 
to put pirates and soupirdtes, mai and charmé, in juxta- 
position ; in his songs he rhymes twelve times in oc and 
twelve times in vent without stopping. Moreover, 
Piron bas uot always regarded ‘the cesura, and has 
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without ceremony allowed the sense of one line to pass 
into the next. We must, above all, be grateful to 
Piron, for having attempted, at a time when an affected 
jargon prevailed, to bring again into favour the ancient 
French verse, bequeathed by Marot. _ Unfortunately, 
Piron was more vulgar than simple. However, one 
cannot deny him a piquant turn, full of boldness and 
freedom, a true philosophy and point, worthy of his 
predecessor. In the Quenoudlle Merveilleuse he thus 


speaks of love :— - 


“The roguish boy, his sole delight 
Confusion, thus unwinds each night 
The thread that every day is wound; 
This, the sisters three, in daily round, 
Must wind again without respite.” - 


In another tale he portrays, in an agreeable manner, 
the diverse natures which contend within us :— 


“My being into two natures is rent: 
Some elfin sprite, upon malice intent, 
Sets them by the ears to quarrel and fight, 
While mine is the loss, and his the delight. 
Dogs and cats very much better agree 
Than these two odd natures that make up me. 
One clings to earth; to heaven one does tend: 
Thus they bicker, thus they ever contend. 
But all my evil does not come from those; 
A much worse evil disturbs my repose: 
A third nature comes, a decision to make 
Of the case, but’s puzzled which side to take. 
Still doubting, and still quite undecided, 
Becomes, like me, in two parts divided. 
If wisdom’s skill no remedy can find, 
A thousand natures will divide my mind ; 
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So with the two natures now I am done ; 
1 am content to be no more than one. 
Let it be understood, that, from this date, 
I’m but one nature without any mate.” 


These are sufficient to characterize the manner of 
Piron, which bears some analogy to that of Gresset. 
There is a little more apparent or ill-disguised labour 
in the first; a little more freedom, not in the ideas, but 
in the verse, of the second ; in both we find the same 
general features, the same clouded sky, the same 
limited horizon. The parallel might be pushed far 
between these two poets, who lived and shone at the 
same time, pretty much in the same way, who were 
irreligious in their youth, devotees in their last days, 
and authors of two of the four comedies of their age. 
We should find an analogy almost as striking in the 
details of their lives and works ; but I leave the tracing 
out of it to others. 1 wish also, in passing, to con- 
trast with that of Piron the curious face of Scarron, 
At first sight the two heads are illumined by a peculiar 
wy of gaiety which I cannot describe; but by degrees 
this deceptive gaiety vanishes, its rays become effaced, 
and nothing is left but the reflex of the heart; and as 
the heart suffers, you behold that gloomy sadness which 
hides itself and, devours its tears beneath a forced 
laugh. 

Piron, who wrote prose in a very original style, has 
passed this very queer but true Judgment on his own 
poetry: “These are but rhymes which have been 
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tacked to the prose which gaily circulates at the end 
of a repast.” Like Voltaire, Piron wanted to be 
universal in poetry—tragedies, comedies, poems, odes, 
epistles, tales, eclogues, idylls, pastorals; he tried 
everything within his range. If the harvest has not 
been abundant, he has at least gathered some golden 
ears which will long make him remembered. 

Piron’s poetry lacks scope and sunlight; he wanted 
the white wings of love to transport him to the celestial 
regions, for, without love, Piron remained with his feet 
nailed to the ground, cultivating his genius between 
four walls. His youth, moreover, had been fatal to 
poetry; and as is the youth, so is the poet. Poetry 
is the mirror of the poet’s youth; for poetry is a 
beautiful girl who does not forget. See that she some- 
times thinks of heaven, her former home, If the poet 
_passes his youth in the dark, poetry will flap her 
wings in the dark ; if he spends his youth in a tavern, 
in the train of gross pleasures, his only pursuit will -be 
the muse of jovial humour,—he will excite laughter ; 
but the fountain of tears is a divine fountain. If he 
passes his best days in love—the noble and tender love 
of Petrarch, or the noble and passionate love of Jean 
Jacques—a ray from heaven will illumine his work. 
Next to love, solitude is most needful-for the youtl§ of 
the poet—that rural solitude which introduces us to - 
the works of God; the desert rock against which the 
noisy vanities of the world are broken; the dense forest, 


where one hears his soul sing in the magnificent con- 
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cert of the breeze, and the storm, and the leaves, and 
the birds; the brow of the hill, on which the sun at his 
setting casts a last look. This solitude Piron never 
looked for; this love Piron never found. Therefore in 
his poetry Nature never even shows the hem of her 
robe, and the heart is never there. With love and 
solitude the poet should combine thoughts of heaven. 
God himself was only a source of wit to the profane 
youth of Piron. When he sought God at the end of 
his days, it was too late, not for his soul, but for his 
poetry. In vain did he translate psalms with pious 
meditation and in serious verse; the divine inspiration 
could not be translated. God loves and blesses those 
poets who seck him during their best days, in the full 
bloom of youth, in the first budding of the soul; but he 
is severe to those who forget him amid the vain joys of 
earth, who remember h's name only at the threshold 
of the tomb, who only bow their heads before his might 
when beneath the snows of death. 


THE ABBE PREVOST. 


{n the time of the Abbé Prévost, abbés were agree- 
able pagans who lived gaily without the bounds of the 
church, Their interpretation of Scripture differed 
from that of the present day. They frequented the 
court, the balls, the operas; they wore masks, in- 
trigued, and said their prayers after supper. “They 
did not trouble themselves then about keeping diaries 
and writing charges: the answer of Piron to the 
Archbishop of Paris is well known, 

The Abbé Prévost was always sincere, whether 
with Benedictines or soldiers, whether he prayed to 
Heaven or to his mistress. He represents in turn 
Desgrieux ahd Tiberge; and do not these two cha- 
racters of his novel correspond with the two natures 
which were constantly at strife in that heart of his, at 
once so great and so feeble? Desgrieux and Tiberge 
are action and reaction—the folly which escapes con- 
trol, the reason which takes the upper hand. The 
novelist could not express the contradictions of his 
heart and his life but by painting himself under two 
contrasting figures. Some have attempted to draw a 
parallel between Marion de Lorme and Manon 
Lescaut; they have said that Marion de Lorme was 
the object which the Abbé Prévost wished to deli- 
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neate. They are mistaken. Marion de Lorme always 
knew what she was about, Manon Lescaut never ; the 
first listened to her vanity, the second only to her 
caprice ; the mistress of Cing Mars looked for great- 
ness, the mistress of Desgrieux only for pleasure. A 
more curious parallel would be that between Manon 
Lescaut and Virginia, In the eighteenth century the 
tich and gorgeous nature of the tropics was for the 
poets what the East is to us—an ideal zone to which 
our most cherished day-dreams tend. Bernardin de 
Saint Pierre’s heroine was born in a scene similar to 
that in which the heroine of Abbé Prévost died.. The 
two novels are connected by the same poetry of love 
and natural scenery. Virginia dying in all her purity 
is still the sister of Manon Lescaut dying crowned 
with sullied roses, but saved through love. 

What a poetical, romantic, and singular existence 
was that of the Abbé Prévost, who was thrice a 
Jesuit, twice a soldier, a long time an exile, always 
a lover, whether in the marshes of Holland, the fogs 
of England, the cell of the cloister, or the wine-shops 
of Paris! A gifted, happy, inconstant being, created 
on a day of melancholy gaiety, with more heart than 
head, more poetry than wit, more dreams than reflec- 
tion—such are the privileges of those beautiful crea- 
tions which expand in all their strength and all their 
splendour, flowers which bloom in a fine season, and 
have felt in their warm mornings the dew, the sun- 
light, and the storm. 
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For the Abbé Prévost life was a romance and a 
journey. Merely to relate his history would require 
an entire volume; it is a task worthy of tempting a 
poetic mind. How many charming episodes, how 
many picturesque contrasts; whether, hke his hero, 
on a fine April morning, while the birds are singing, 
he escapes from the convent to assume the uniform of 
a guardsman; or whether he returns, heartbroken by 
an infatuated passion, to knock at the doors of the 
.monastery, henceforth his tomb, the saddest of tombs 
~-the tomb of his heart. All men here below pursue 
chimeras: fortune, glory, love, poetry—chimeras which 
have not grown old since the golden age, and which 
always entice us to al] the dangers of the shore. Did 
the Abbé Prévost think of these? Manon, his dear 
Manon, was the personilication of his chimera; she 
was the enchanted image ever before his eyes, whether 
he was singing in the guard-room or kneeling in 
reverie or prayer in his cell. His chimera was a 
mingling of love and poetry; if he was permitted to 
follow her, to love her, to lose her, to love her again, 
he asked no more. What mattered glory and fortune 
to him? Manon! Manon! she was his dream, she 
was his life. Yes, Desgrieux was himself, he who 
pursued this charming image—and like the image of 
happiness, she escaped him as soon as he seized her. 

Did Manon Lescaut ever exist? is she a dream of 
the poet? is she a recollection of the lover? What a_ 


beautiful history for delicate intelligences would that 
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be which should inform us how a book is formed: 
the first inspirations, and their dazzling effects, the 
routes chosen, the unfrequented side-paths, the happy 
hours of labour, the fatigues and despairs, the reviving 
ardours, and at last the final pages in which the man 
of genius pours out his soul ! 

The Abbé Prévost wrote his book in London, during 
his exile, at the age of retrospection, at the age when 
one’s dreams are only with the past. Manon Lescaut 
is a rersiniscence, a. reminiscence of his country, but, 
above all, of his heart. Do you ask for the proof of 
this? It is on every page of the book ; the proof is 
the verity of the recital and the verity of the passion. 
A dreamer can never attain that. Goethe wrote 
Werter with a recollection of the time when he was 
twenty; the Abbé Prévost put his entire youth into 
Manon Lescaut. ‘The finest romances are made by 
destiny, by chance. The proof is also to be had in 
every page of the life of the Abbé Prévost, who passes 
incessantly from Tiberge to Desgrieux, and from 
Desgrieux to Tiberge. But look at his history. 

Frangois Prévost d’Exiles was born in April, 1697, 
at Hesdin, in Artois; his father, a procureur du rot, 
was his first tutor. He was soon placed under the 
Jesuits of }Tesdin, who were happy to have under their 
care a youth so mild and ingenuous, fuil of zeal for 
religion and science. When the scholar was fifteen 
his father sent him to complete his studies at Paris, at 


the Collége d’Harcourt, On this first journey he met 
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a young girl whose name is unknown; perhaps she 
was none other than his pretty Manon, so fresh, 
amiable, and lively at the opening of the romance, 
You have not forgotten the charming picture of this 
first rencontre. The king’s procureur wanted to make 
his son an abbé; the parents of the young girl were 
sending her to Amiens to become a nun. But see how 
the future abbé met the future nun. Such are the 
sports of destiny. The scholar timidly advanced to- 
_ wards her who was already the mistress of his heart ; 
she was very willing to postpone her entrance into the 
convent to the morrow, in order to have the pleasure 
of supping with him who discoursed so well about the 
tyranny of parents and the happiness of love. What 
was the first consequence of this meeting? Whatever it 
was, Prévost arrived without much delay at the Collége 
d'Harcourt ; but did the pretty girl reach the convent ? 
The Jesuits, astonished at the intelligence of Pré- 
vost, his gentleness, and his personal charms, caressed 
him, and decided him on his novitiate. His heart beat 
vaguely at the recollection of Manon. Her form, so 
fresh and smiling, appeared to him at the opening 
door of the world. But he had as yet only a desire 
for holy joys. Heaven spoke more loudly than Ma- 
non, However, one morning, when he was scarcely 
sixteen, Prévost, bent sadly over a folio, heard the 
casement shaken by the flapping of a bird’s wing against 
it. It was a swallow, who had mistaken the window 


for a place to build her nest. 
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Nothing more was wanted to change the life of the 
studious scholar. He opened the window; he saw 
over the roofs the sky, the sun, a clump of tree-tops 
swayed gently by the wind. He set himself again to 
study ; but the place in which he was suddenly ap- 
peared so sad, so sombre, so desolate to him, that he 
rushed out as if he had lost his wits. When he found 
himself in the street, he asked himself where he should 
go, with some terror at the recollection of the stern 
figure.of his father. He said to himself that he sheuld 
never dare to see him again; he did not dare even to 
write to him. Did he search for Manon in that laby- 
rinth of human passions which is called Paris? He 
has not said so; it is allowable to doubt whether he 
was faithful to the recollection of his first love, 

You see that the romance of life commenced early 
with Prévost. We have no particulars of this page of 
his youth. We only know that after some days of 
poetic vagabondizing in Paris he enlisted as a simple 
volunteer, hoping to make his way inthe army. He 
conducted himself bravely, but did not achieve fortune. 
He took part in the last battles of Louis XIV. He 
saw the war ended without the hope of gaining a rank. 
In his impatient ardour, not wishing to remain a soldier 
during peace,"he hurried into seclusion at La Fléche, 
among the Jesuit fathers. He wished to renounce the 
seductions and vanities of the world, ‘Touched by the 
remonstrances of his father, he swore that he would 


henceforth live in the austere solitude of a cloister, 
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As long as the winter lasted he was pleased with 
this life of labour and reflection. The gloom of No- 
vember, the snows of January, fortified him in these 
wise resolves; he wished long to enjoy these austere 
pleasures, the perfumeless lilies gathered at the foot of 
the cross. But the spring returned; “I am lost,” 
thought Prévost, as the first ray of the sun fell on his 
forehead. He went to contess to the director: “My 
father, my heart is again open to the seductions of the 
world, Save me! prevent me from always listening 
to those deceitful joys which entice me to my ruin! I 
wish to live with you; to live for God in the sacred 
paths in which you walk!” 

After this confession, Prévost connected .bimself by 
oath with the order of the Jesuit fathers. For some 
days a renewed fervour inflamed his heart and mind ; 
hs composed an ode in honour of St. Francis Xavier, 
but the ode was scarcely finished when this fine fervour 
vanished. ‘The image of Manon had returned to float 
before his eyes like a fairy who promises a thousand 
enchantments ; he had heard the voice of this siren in 
his heart, lost amid dangerous rocks. She cried to 
him, “Come, come, come!” She stretched out her 
arms to him; she sang, and she cried again to him, 
“Come!” He threw himself on his krrees; he leant 
his forehead on the marble of the altar; he pressed 
his lips vehemently to the crucifix, but what had they 
met?—the profane dreamer !—the fresh and fragrant 


lips of Manon ! 
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“No!” he exclaimed, “no! I am not born to pray, 
but to love; the shade of the cloister is a leaden cloak 
too heavy for my shoulders. Oh, my God! grant me 
a little sunshine and a little love! It is not a shroud 
that my heart needs, but another heart to beat against 
it!” And, as he said these words, he saw advancing 
toward him, in all the grace and attractiveness of her 
sixteen years, the fresh beauty with whom he had 
supped at Amiens. «I will find her again,” said he, 
stretching out his arms. Saying these words, he went 
out into the cloisters of the abbey. Seeing the door 
open, he departed, without saying a word to any one. 
A second time he had quitted God for the world. 

He had Jearned during his first campaign that 
Manon had not obeyed any more than himself the, 
wishes of her parents. A soldier from Amiens had 
informed him that she was at Paris. living upon the 
revenues of her beauty.. Prévost hastened to Paris. 
He sought Manon everywhere ; he did not find her. 
What would he not have given to see her again, though 
hut for an instant !—this charming creature, so seduc~ 
tive and perverse, whom he had again adorned with 
his poetic imagination, He again entered the service ; 
but this time, thanks to some patronage, he left for the 
war with a rank, It was the most romantic, adven- 
turous, and singular period of his life. Some sketches 
and letters of his on his soldier life have been preserved. 
“Four years were passed in this business of arms ; 


active and susceptible to pleasure, I shall avow, in the 
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words of M. de Cambrai, that wisdom demanded many 
precautions which escaped me. I leave it to be sup- 
posed what must have been the heart and sentiments 
of a man between twenty and twenty-five who wrote 
Cléveland at thirty-five or thirty-six.” 

He long sought for Manon in vain; Manon, his 
ideal, she who was to charm his eyes and speak to his 
heart. Not being able to find her, he sought to de- 
ceive himself: this one has her eyes; that one her 
mouth; one smiles like Manon; the other is very like 

“her. But it was no use for him to blind and distract 
himself; his heart would not recognise them; these 
wretched portraits only served to remind him of the 
beloved form, to make him regret her the more, In 
vain did he seek to deceive his heart; true passion 
cannot be deceived. 

One day he was not thinking of her, so far was he 
carried away by the current of madcap adventures ; 
he was supping at a tavern, in merry company. Ina 
neighbouring room a party were enjoying themselves 
ina still noisier mamer. He listened to the peals of 
laughter, the gay speeches, the merry songs; he rose 
from the table, approached the door, and cast a sur- 
prised look upon the animated spectacle. Among the 
three or four women who were drinking and singing, he 
saw one more beautiful and no less madly excited than 
the rest.—‘‘ It is she?’ he exclaimed, pale and trem- 
bling. He entered resolutely, sword in hand, ready 
for anything. ‘The men were too drunk to notice him. 
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—“Tt is you! it is you!” he exclaimed, pausing before 
her whom he had so long sought after. The girl be- 
gan to laugh at the top of her voice.“ I know more 
than one,” answered she 3 *but,as for you, I don’t know 
who you are.” —« Ah, you do not know me!” said he, 
leading her to the end of the room ; “ aud yet I have loved 
you more than my life! I have loved you at the foot 
of the cross, on the field of battle, everywhere whither 
Thave borne my heart. Alas! you do not recognise 
me, and I weep at finding you again !”"—* You weep,” 
she murmured, with the air of a woman who is not 
accustomed to tears.“ Ah, now!” she continued 
mournfully ; “ you are not a child now !—a sword and 
moustaches !”—* J will not quit you,” said he, press- 
ing her to his heart; «I will follow you everywhere, 
even to the end of the world! But you do not live so 
far off; where do you live ?”—She hung down her 
head and answered with a tender voice, “ Where you 
will.” 

« Alas!" thought Prévost, “she is no longer what 
Thad dreamed; but what matter what she is? I have 
found her again, and I love her!”_He bore her off 
without any obstacle. He passed more than a year 
with her, in all the enchantment, all the anguish, of 
such a love. He had to watch his mistress sword in 
hand. She loved him, but she could not answer 
for herself, for she had acquired the habit of living with- 
out caring for aught besides pleasure. Poor Prévost 


more than once surprised her on the point of sacrificing 
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him to his friends. It was of no use ; she éscaped 
from him. He doubtless wearied her with too much 
love." Mistresses are like birds, who some fine morn- 
ing fly through the window to sing elsewhere, On 
seeing the cage empty, Prévost threw up his arms in 
despair. “ Adieu!’ said he, Weeping, “adieu, cruel 
one! nought is left me but to die.” It was then that 
he went to the Benedictines of St. Maur.—“ This sad 
dénouement brought me to the grave ; for it is this 
name which I give to the honourable order, among 
whom I buried myself, and where I remained for some 
time so effectually dead that my friends and parents 
were ignorant as to what had become of me.” Do not 
suppose that he could forget his mistress in his retreat. 
This siren, who had enticed him to more than one 
shipwreck, always sang to this weak heart, inhabited 
only by recollection. Pious lectures, severe austerities, 
ecstasies of prayer, could not detach him from this 
adored image, 

He was but twenty-four ; he held firmly until thirty- 
one to the plank of safety furnished by the cloister. 
He then wrote,—« I know the weakness of my heart. 
I must watch unceasingly. I perceive but too well of 
what I may again become capable, if I should lose 
sight of discipline for a moment, or even if [ should 
regard with the least complaisance a certain image 
which but too often presents itself to my mind, and 
which would still have but too much power to seduce 
me, although it is half effaced. How wuch it costs to 
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fight for the victory after one has long found delight 
in allowing one’s self to be conquered !”” 

To stilt further discipline his heart, he threw himself 
into theological discussions and severe study. He 
Passed into all the establishments of the order: at St. 
Ouen of Rouen, at the Abbey du Bec, at St. Germer, | 
at Evreux, finally at Paris, where he preached with 
prodigious popularity, At St. Germain-des-Prés. to 
distract his mind a little, and escape from himself, at 
least by recollection, he composed his first romance, 
the Memoirs of a Man of Quality. His brethen knew 
that he had passed through a stormy youth; all came 
Whim in the cloister evenings to relate to them some 
of the stories .of his earthly life. It was a pleasure 
oaly too sweet, which he could neither refuse to others 
nor to himself. © He was reprimanded. Not willing 
to acknowledge to himself that he wished a third time 
to abandon the cell, the Abbé Prévost asked to be 
wansferred to some less rigid branch of the order; he 
wanted a little liberty, if not complete and entire 
liberty. Relying on his request being granted, he 
escaped premeditatedly from St, Germain-des-Prés ; 
the brief which he expected was not issued ; and, fear- 
ing the consequences of this third desertion, which was 
more serious than the others, he fled to England, and 
thence to Holland, resolved henceforth to live where 
it should please God, trusting to his wit and his 
fortune. 

Did he see his mistress again before his depariure ? 
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He has not told us. We should think not. Aécording 
to one of his letters, he met near Havre a company of 
girls who were about to be shipped to America: this 
picture carried him back, in spite of himself, to his 
tavern amours, “ Alas !’" he exclaims, “ we have loved 
more than one whom contrary winds have shipwrecked 
on these desert shores.” 

Asrived at London, he hastened to complete the 
Memoirs of a Man of Quality, which for some time 
furnished him with the means of subsistence. Its 
success surpassed all his hopes, To give a higher 
price to a second edition of this book, he thought of 
adding to it, in the form of an episode, some new hié- 
tory: he sought for a subject, a hero, a heroine, an 
intrigue, a dénouement. The image of his dear mis- 
tress was, as he himself has said, but half effaced : 
the farther he withdrew from her, the more did she 
become imbued with poetic attributes; memory has 
innumerable prisms, and shows only the charming side 
of love pictures. Here was a heroine already found— 
an adored portrait which he could still paint with love, 
For a hero he had only to paint himself. A little 
imagination to colour the truth, and there was the 
romance. The scene which he had witnessed at Havre 
had struck him ; his mind incessantly ceturned to it, as 
if he had seen there some form which was not a 
stranger to him: what a terrible and poetic conclu- 
sion! Did not Prévost write his romance under the 


overpowering influence of his recollections? There is 
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no use in examining his bovks, his journal, his letters ; 
there is no use in consulting his Memoirs; you will 
end with nothing decided on this delicate point. 

What is certain is that he took to work seriously ; 
he put his heart and his tears into it: the book com- 
pleted, he did not forget it like the others; he loved 
it, and consulted it in his days of sorrow, as we con- 
sult a friend who knows our most cherished secret. 
Among other proofs of this love of the writer for his 
book, the criticism may be seen which the Abbé 
Prévost made himself on Manon Lescaut in his jour- 
ual, Le Pour et le Contre. «It contains nothing but 
pictures and reflections—but true pictures and natural 
sentiments. -I say nothing about the style; it is 
Nature herself who speaks.” 

There is this sad feature about Paris, that in the 
chances of her thousand streets we meet a thousand 
times the form we wish to escape, and never the one 
we love. How many a time has the living memorial 
of a spring-time love been pursued in vain through 
the wilderness of the great city ! 

In the preface to a curious book, The Continuation 
of the History of Manon Lescaut and the Chevalier 
Desgrieux (for some one, himself or somebody else, 
perhaps La Clos, has dared to write a continuation to 
this masterpiece), it is related that the Abbé Prévost, 
on his return to Paris, after six years of exile, after the 
success of Manon Lescaut, met his first mistress on 


the Pont Neuf on a windy day in autumn—her, per- 
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haps, whom he had piously interred in the savabnahs 
of America. The Abbé Prévost had a lady on his 
arm; was she another and a calmer flame? was she 
a friend of yesterday, some fine lady smitten with the 
author after having read his romance? No one knows. 
All of a sudden the first mistress passes rapidly by, 
without recognising him. Thinly clothed, especially 
for the season, she had all the trouble in the world to 
protect herself from the gusts of wind, ‘lhe Abbé 
_Prévost recognised her by her gait alone, *lthough 
years had come sooner on her than on him; though 
pale and emaciated, having undergone, as Prévost says 
somewhere, the ravages of time and of love, she was 
still pretty, at least in her lover's eyes. As soon as he 
recognised her, he made a movement toward her, with 
a fearful beating of the heart. ‘ What is the matter?” 
asked the lady to whom he had given his arm, He 
had forgotten her for the moment. He checked him- 
self in despair, casting a look of desolation on this 
fickle, charming, and unfortunate girl, who was flying 
before the wind to go he knew not whither, nor per- 
haps did she. What would he not have given to throw 
himself in her arms, and learn from herself if she had 
remembered him during his long absence! 

Why had he not on that day the force or the 
courage of his passion? Doubtless he did not dare 
thus to represent a family scene before all the passers- 
by of the Pont Neuf? Perhaps he feared to distress 


her whe was at his side; perhaps the hour of wisdom 
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had at laSt arrived for him who had so long striven; 
perhaps, in fine, he wished only to find his dear mis- 
wess, the first and the best loved, but to lose her im- 
mediately after, after having once more opened his 
heart to her, like those who come to gaze again with 
bitter pleasure on their native Jand, but have no wish 
to dwell therein. 

Why not pause here at so poetical a phase of this 
literary portrait? Why seek the Abbé Prévost else- 
where than in his immortal work? The whole of the 


Abbé Prévost is there—all his genius, all his heart, 





Why follow him to bis other romances, and into his 
other years? It would be but to paint him less 
amiable, always writing, but without love and without 
reflection, Why tell vou that he died of apoplexy 
while passing through the forest of Chantilly, like a 
good citizen who has acquired a rotund paunch? His 
destiny was, however, strange, even to the end: a phy- 
sican of ihe village gave him a cut with a scalpel, 
out of love to science; the Abbé Prévost, who was 
only ina lethargy, revived to be present at his own 
death. 


GENTIL-BERNARD. 


Fortune, a little more than a century ago, amused 
herself by taking by the hand an amiable poet, who 
started out one fine morning, penniless, trusting to 
chance and Providence. He was the clerk of & pro- 
eureur, named Pierre Bernard, and the son of a poor 
provincial sculptor. Voltaire, according to his cus- 
tom, had baptized him in his peculiar fashion; he 
sent Bernard an invitation to supper at Madame 
Duchatelet’s :— 


“For Pindar’s and Cythera’s sake, 
This to Gentil-Bernard I write; 
‘ Art of Love,’ on Saturday night, 
With ‘ Art to Please’ will supper take.” 

Bernard was born at Grenoble, at the same time 
with Louis XV. «It is strange,” remarked Madame 
de Pompadour, at a later period, “ that two lovers of 
quality ‘should have been born for me in the same 
season—a king and a poet.” Love and poetry sur- 
prised Bernard in the very mornigg of life. On 
leaving college he passed some time at the country- 
house of an uncle; there he found a Claudine to his 
taste. She was a pretty peasant-girl— 


* Whose unbound hair in careless ringlets fell, 
Crown’d with eweet meee and the wild herahell ”” 
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She was the cousin and handmaid of the curé of 
the parish; if we are to trust Bernard, she dispensed 
with the sanction both of priest and notary in her 
tender moments, After having had an amour with 
Claudine, and turned off some licentious stanzas in 
her honour, Bernard started for Paris, the land of his 
dreams, where he had to ensconce himself in a lawyer’s 
den. The Marquis de Pezay, having business in this 
office, was astonished on remarking the happy humour 
of Bernard. He was then a good-looking youngster, . 
of magnificent figure, with a face half jocose, half 
reflective, “the favourite of gay grisettes.” Thanks 
w the Marquis de Pezay (the soldier, not the poet), 
he made rapid advances in the world, gaining the good 

; graces of even the most fastidious. But in the midst 
of this success he departed for the Italian wars with 
Pezay, under the orders of the Marshal de Coigny, 
whose secretary he became. He fought well for a 
poet, but sang his combats badly. On returning from, 
the campaign he was received by Mademoiselle 
Poisson, who was on the point of becoming Madame 
Lenormand d’Etioles; according to her, he was re- 
ceived as a wit; his own version gave him’ quite 
another vocation in the house. It was there that he 
met Bernis, that big abbé, whom the profane dame 
had dubbed her feather-footed pigeon, on account of 
his large feet and manifold cooings. 

When Bernis and Bernard met, as the cardinal] ex- 
presses it, ‘ at the door of that rebellious heart which 
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was to rule the world,” they both had already strongly 
marked characters. Bernis was devoured with pride 
and ambition; Bernard, though he never became a 
cardinal, was, for all that, the wiser of the two; he 
knew that glory did not give her favours gratis; he 
contented himself with amours, with little songs, and 
little suppers, all in private. They both followed their 
own course, without digressions and without obstacles, 
the one with joyous carelessness, the other with blind 
ardour, both meeting now and then, on agcount of a 
rhyme or a woman, with Euterpe or with Madame 
de Pompadour, “ Well, where are we, Monsieur 
Abbé? 
little later.— Here Iam an ambassador.” Svonafter, . 





-— Faith! T have arrived at the Academy.” A 


“minister.” Finally, “ Alas! there is nothing more 
to be gained ; they have made me cardinal. But how 
is it with you, Bernard ?’—* I am still Gentil-Ber- 
nard, as Voltaire says.”"-— And as the women say. 
Ah, you happy poet! Do you want to belong to the 
Academy ?”.—“ Heaven defend me from it! it is more 
in your line, Monsieur Abbé.” 

Bernard was always true to his character. He was 
to the very last the French Anacreon, rousing at the 
sound of clinking glasses and songs, seeking the in- 
spiring bubbles of champagne, but ‘never the “ bubble 
reputation.” He made verses for the service of his 
love-affairs, but for no other purpose. He had a 
horror of printers and publishers ; it was of no use to 


try; he would never consent to make up a little vo- 
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Jume ofthis small poems. Could we find a poet of 
so much sense in our own day? Suill, it is more 
than ever time that we should understand that poetry 
is given to the greater part of poets as the dew to the 
flower. Be, therefore, the poet of yourself, of your 
love, of your sorrow, and of your greatness ; sing for 
your heart, but sing for yourself, and no one will com- 
plain of your song. Of what use is it to unveil to 
others the mysteries of Your soul? A little modesty, 
if you please. Do not thus present tu every comer 
your soul in undress; do not thus profane your purest 
love, that which conceals itself in the virgin forests of 
memory, | 

Fragments of Bernard's poem, ‘ The Art of Love,’ 

y appeared during his lifetime, but to his great sorrow, 
The publisher Leroux had slipped very frequently 
into the saloons which Bernard frequented, and, from 
hearing him read and re-read it, had almost committed 
it to memory, 

Bernard refused all those favours which men are 
generally proud to obtain. He would not become a 
member of the Academy. He refused, like Rameau, 
titles of nobility.— Let me see; what can I do for 
you, my dear poet?” said Madamede Pompadour, on 
her arrival at power. Bernard contented himself with 
Kissing the hand of the marchioness,—« Go! you are 
a fool! you will never be good for anything !"— Ma- 
dame de Pompadour got along better with the ambi- 
tion. of Bernis, who, through it, so well flattered her 
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taste.—‘“* Ah, he is not one to stop on the road; he is 
not like you, mourning for his Claudine. What fancy 
has taken you, to love that peasant-girl 2" Love is 
the god of contrasts and extravagances, marchioness. 
When one begins with a shepherd-girl, one finishes 
_ with a queen. 1 began with Claudine ; have I not got 
as far as—? “The Bastile!” exclaimed Madame de 
Pompadour, with a smile of ill-omen. Bernard bit 
his lip, and departed with the lesson, He well knew 
that, in love, playing with wit is playing with fire. He 
was already one of the most silent of lovers about his 
good fortune, drinking at leisure in his heart all the 
intoxication of life. But, from that day, his heart 
was an abyss of darkness to the world, He did not 
publish abroad a single mistress except his Claudine. 
Bernard remained for ten years attached to the 
house of Coigny, ‘where he was sometimes badly 
treated. The marshal on his deathbede regretted 
having abused the remarkable good humour and ever 
aminble smile of the poet. He had never allowed’ 
him to eat at his table; he had maltreated him inces- 
santly for his abstraction, his amours, his verses, and, 
above all, for his bad writing. He sent for him, gave 
him his proud hand, and said to his grandson, “I 
recommend M. Bernard to you, who is worthy of all 
your protection and of all your friendship. I have 
neglected him too much ; do not do the same.”—The 
fortune of the poct was bettered somewhat by the*will 
of M. de Coigny; it improved still more from day to 
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day. Bernard, though ever contending against the 
favours of fortune, died wifi an income of fifty thou- 
sand livres. It was a trifle compared to that of his 
friend the cardinal, who in his best days had a revenue 
of half a million. 

When Bernard was appointed secretary-general of 
the dragoons, about 1740, Voltaire, who exercised all 
the amenities of literature towards all poets and men 
of letters on a small scale, wrote to him as folloWs :~ 
‘So the secretary of love is secretary of dragoons ! 
Our destiny, my dear friend, is more agreeable than 
that of Ovid; so, too, your Art of Love seems to'ne 
better than his. You say that the fortunes of M. de 
Coigny [the grandson of the marshal] have wings ; 
see, then, how all the winged gods combine to favour 
you. But if his fortune has wings, yours has eyes;. 
we will no longer call her blind, since she takes Such _ 
good care of you. Remember me in the midst of 
your laurels and myrtles.” — Bernard was already 
called the French Ovid, on account of his Art of 
Love and some poems, such as the epistle to 
Claudine. At that time people doted on everything ; 
they doted on Bernard. All the women had leartied 
this epistle to Claudine from the mouth of Bernard,— 
“Ah, poet,” said Madame Forbin to him one day (if 
we may believe Bachaumont), “I know your epistle 
by heart ; but what can I do to make your heart forget 
it M_They were thus jealous of Claudine; but they 
were not jealous of Céliante, of Zélie, or of any other 

VOL..I. to 
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celebrated rival. This epistle to Claudine, which 
commences like a tale of La Fontaine’s, turns by 
degrees into an elegy. The poet, after having lis- 
tened tu the most gay and mest profane recollections 
of love, ends by abandoning himself to the inspirations 
of his heart, As this epistle is the best page in the 
history of Bernard, I detach a few lines, not indiscri- 
minately, from it :— 
«Ts she the less the child of morn 

For blooming in a barren field ? 

My love’s the meadow’s fairest flower. 

There in my youth I saw Claudine, 

And, seeing her, all loves were seen.” 
Here the poet relates, in the taste of the time, how 
they intoxicated the good curate, in order to intoxicate 
themselves at their ease with the profane cup. 


“ How many a kiss, how many a vow! 
°T were vain to count them, well you know. 
The dawn sees fewer flowers expand.” 
At last the poet comes to bid Claudine adieu: the 
heart suffocated with pleasure revives a little under a 
2 


pure ray of love :— 


*T leave thee to thine idle hours, 
When from thy lonely cot thou’It see 
The woods and streams, the lawns and flowers, 
That heard my youthful vows to thee. 
Claudine, wilt thou be true to me?” 


These last verses exhibit the same tender and poetic 
sentiment which inspired André Chénier. We find in 
them the first trace of that lachrymose vein whi@® we 
have too much cultivated since. Out of these four 
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verses wé should at the present day make eighty. We 
should, perhaps, gain some rays of the setting sun, a 
bit of sky, a melancholy star. Bernard is too firmly 
rooted to the earth to think of that: he seeks heaven 
only in his mistress’s eyes, 

The first verses of the Art of Love also trace in vague 
outline the life of Gentil-Bernard, It is well under- 
stood, that to comprehend the history of a poet we 
must read and re-read his verses rather than his 
biography, which only relates to the externals of his 
life. In his verses the poet here and there lets out the 
truth; he unconsciously reveals himself; He scatters, 
without thinking, all the treasures of memory, like 
the painter who is surprised to find that he has given 
the eyes.or the mouth of his mistress to St. Cecilia 
or Joan of Are. See these first verses of the Art of 
Love :— 


“Coigny I've seen, and victory, and war; 
But themes like these transcend my power far. 
I’ve seen the court, I’ve pass’d my spring away, 
Mute at the feet of idols of the day, 
Bacchus I’ve seen, nor made his joys,my song; 
Nor to Apollo own’d submission Jong. 
Daphne I've seen: my: song shall be of love !” 


To comprehend how Gentil-Bernard undersjood love 
it is necessary t> read his entire poem, This Art of 
Love is rather the Art not to Love, or, still more, the 
Art to Love no more. Olympia and Cythera, Venus 
and her nymphs, the whole mythological machinery is 
there in action, for the last time. Unfortunately for 
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Jove, the most apparent symbol of the poem is the 
girdle of Venus. Gentil-Bernard, who is scarcely a 
Christian, sces love nowhere else. But of what use is 
the Art of Love, as if there was a school of love? 
Love is a pure dew which descends at times from 
heaven upon our hearts ; jove is therefore a surprise, a 
divination, an extemporaneous science. A woman tells 
more about it with @ Jook or a smile than all the 
Ovids and Gentil-Bernards in the world. 

Madame de Pompudour, who, in spite of herself, felt 
a sceret. liking for Bernard, succeeded in exiling him a 
little way from Paris. She appointed him librarian of 
the Chateau de Choisy, where she had a charming 
little house built for him, which was called by the 
poets of the time the Parnassus of the French Ana- 
creon, Bernard, who was uever alone in his exile, 
resigned himself to it with very good grace. Louis 
XV, entered this library as rarely as Bernard.“ What 
should I do among ail those dead men?” he said gaily 
to his friends, One day lhe wrote to Voltaire, “Send, 
therefore, to the poor gravedigger of Choisy your 
beautiful poem with the illustrations, I keep a grave 
always open; but these dead people will return again 
like spirits.” : 

Louis XV. liked Bernard by fits and starts; he 
always received him with a good grace, and had no 
objection to hearing his verses; but Bernard did not 
like Louis XV. so near by. If we may believe a letter 
of Bertin, the king condescended to be jealous of the 
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poet—iil respect to love, be it understood. Madame 
de Pompadour went sometimes to forget, at the side 
of Bernard, the king, the Jesuits, and the Parliament. 
In his Journey to Burgundy, Bertin, in passing the 
Chateau de Choisy, poetically recalls the pleasant 
pastimes of Gentil-Bernard :— 
“°T was there, surrounded by the loves, 

Whose minister he was so long, 

He turn’d old Ovid's art to song. 

At eve he donn’d his ivy crown; 

® And all the labours of the day 


His pupil, when her task was done, 
With one sweet kiss would well repay.” 


The pupil was sometimes Madame de Pompadour; 
but when she-was absent, Gentil-Bernard had no time 
to complain. And besides, as his wines were worthy 
of his wit, be had his friends continually chatting about. 
him. At Choisy, as at Paris, the librarian break- 
fasted, dined, and supped heartily every day, which is 
marvellous for a poet. 

When Bacchus and Cupid (pardon me for returning: 
to these old idols ; but by dint of brushing off the dust 
which covers them, I am caught by them in spite of 
myself)—-when Bacchus and Cupid gave Gentil-Ber- 
nard time to breathe, he recalled the startled muses. 
To this we owe those Anacreontic odes, gallant epis- 
tles, and licentious fantasies, which the cunning. poet. 
eared not to have printed, knowing well that they 
would be all imprinted on the heart, under cover of 


thre sereen. 
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All these poems, by good right styled fugitive, are 
far from being original with Gentil-Bernard, who was 
little more than an agreeable copyist of the songs of 
his predecessors. Innumerable poets had before him 
passed into the same pretty garden, to gather there 
these unhallowed roses. Without speaking of those 
older and better known, Bernard has some resemblance 
to Sannazar, the king of the sonnet and the canzone, 
the charming sacred and profane poet; to Pontanus, 
the poet of the graces; to Brancini, who sang so litile, 
but who sang so well; to Strozzi, the sweet elegist ; 
to Buchanan, the vagabond, who died weary of life, 
although he had loved; in fine, to some of the pleasing 
French poets of the sixteenth century, 

In the volume of his works Gentil-Bernard narrates 
almost all the fickle changes of his heart. Sometimes 
he sings his hamlet,— 


“ Nought can outshine 

This cot of mine. 

Landscape so bright 

Would give delight 

E’en to Wattean !” 
Sometimes he laments being at court. He is almost 
the only poet of his time who has not sung the laurels 
or the virtues of the king. He sang Love, who is the 
King of kings. Louis XV. therefore found him more 
witty than all the others. Most generally Bernard 
warbled over the good graces of Olympia, the absence 
of Themyra, the kisses of Galatea, the Trianon of 
Cythera, Pleasure, the roses of Aurora and of Eele. 
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Once only did the tears of the divine sentiment in his 
heart prevail over all these wanton passions; he had 
seen Bathilda, that is to say, Madame de Longpré, 
who had taken refuge in a convent, to lament for a 
faithless lover :— 
“A pure and holy flame I feel, 
That makes me worthy of the shrine 
Where I have boldly dared to kneel. 
A worldly fire consumed my heart, 
My bark was on a dangerous sea; 
™ My very tastes were scarcely free, 
Inveigled by the siren’s art. 
To-day a change has o’er me come; 
My bark has touch’d on other ground, 
Which, led by voice of doves, I’ve found.” 
The whole of this epistle is charming. Love descends 
too quickly trom the celestial regions, which, however, 
he usually does when he follows Bernard. At the 
commencement one thinks that he is rising to the ecsta- 
sies of the archangels ; “but,” exclaims the poet, “we 
shall always have time to sigh up there.” Images 
full of grace and boldness are found in this epistle, 
which appear as if they had been taken from the Song 
of Songs :— 
“Within the captive roses’ bower, 
The one,which gave my heart its wound 
Amid a thorny bush is found, 
Which guards the sad complaining flower.” 
Bernard at a riper age was struck with the beautiful 
poetry of the Bible. He translated Solomon for the 
amusement of Madame de Pompadour. In this under- 
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taking he was happier than Voltaire; he had the 
art of reproducing, with all their oriental grace, the 
charming images of the song. The burning wind 
which swept over the harp of Solomon touched even 
the lyre of Gentil-Bernard. Of this entire book of 
oriental poems but two dialogues have come down to 
us, Zima and Amintha. Gentil-Bernard yalued this 
book highly, if he ever valued anything; but the poor 
poet had a devout niece for his heir, who burnt every- 
thing as a sacrifice, except his will. 
Geuntil-Bernard was extinguished, with his glory, 
some years before his death. He awoke a madman, 
in July, 1770, but he had the happiness not to be con- 
scious of it. He lived for some years in this condition, 
under the care of his niece. The cause of this almost 
rational madness, so calm and gentle was it, had made 
some noise in the world, The Chevalier de Chatellux 
has remarked that, if all the men attributed it to the 
passion of the poet for Olympias and Corinnas, the 
women, on the other hand, ascribed it solely to his 
devotion to good wine, “This remark is not to be 
despised,” says Grimm. Must we pity Gentil-Ber- 
nard? What mattered, after all, this delirium? This 
half-sleep of the intelligence is the preface to death. 
Gleams of intellect returned to him at long intervals. 
Thus, one evening that he was present at a representa~ 
tion of his opera, he asked his neighbour the name of 
the piece and of the actress.—* Castor and Pollux,” 
and “« Mademoiselle Arnculd.’ “ Ah!’ he exclaimed, 
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“my glory and my love.” One night, when lie was 
calling Claudine, his niece told him he was dream- 
ing. “Ah, yes,” said he, “for I have seen happi- 
ness.” 

He died without fear and without reproach— Happy 
poet !—without care about glory and without care 
about death. 

Have we not treated with too much contempt the 
love-poets of the eighteenth century? Those literary 
free-thinkers who admire the vigorous and flowing, 
laugh at all this troop of pretty poets, who cuoed in 
the luxuriant paths of Paphos and Cythera, humbly 
reclining at the foot of Parnassus, which they took 
good care not to scate. Now, at the present time, 
with the exception of three or four poets who have 
some heart and soul, what have all these diseased 
Chattertons done for us? Gentil-Bernard sang of 
Paphos, Cyprus, Madame de Pompadour, Ovid, the 
Graces, Anacreon, the locks of Daphne, the hands of 
Themyra, the lips of Claudine. All this has passed 
away as quickly as bouquets plucked under the sun’s 
rays; but tell me, what do our lugubrious geniuses 
sing to their fair ones? Is it love, beauty, grace, youth? 
They sing, that is to say, they beavail over, the bitter- 
ness of life} they weep for their vanished illusions: 
they groan over the rough road of life; in fine, instead 
of singing of love, it may be said that they sing of 
death, Nota flash of gaiety in these stormy hearts ; 


not a ray of joy in these dark souls! You might, 
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here and there, see a tolerably-pretty blue eye, ifa 
tear did not rise to moisten it, but this tear which 
veils the blue eye is poetry. 

In this slight pastel I have drawn Gentil-Bernard, 
or something like him, armed and equipped. I have 
neglected many details, such as a madrigal here, or a 
good saying there. I ought, perhaps, to have told you 
that his inspiration was rebellious, and that he would 
much rather have caught a rose or a kiss than a 
rhyme; that, in spite of his Herculean frame, he 
dressed ina finical style, loving trinkets above every-~ 
thing. Finally, I have shown you the poet; if you 
love him, you will go farther; his works are exposed 
to the insults of the Quais. There is still in existence, 
as if by miracle, a pretty little London edition, clothed 
in morocco; do not fail to get a copy, for thal. one, 
which is very choice, doubtless has passed through the 
delicate hands of some pretty marchioness of 1780. 
Do not forget to buy this little book, which is one of 
the last memorials of the gallantries of France ; give 
a little space in your library—your cemetery, as 
Gentil-Bernard said—to this precious volume, which 
still preserves the fragrant dust of the boudoirs, On 
opening this graceful volume you will inhale an anti- 
quated. odour of the poor eighteenth century, which 
ended so badly you will see again on the frontispiece 
all the pretty Cupids of Cythera, sharpening their 
arrows and their glances; you will touch with respect 
the little blue ribbon marking the most amorous page ; 
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in fin’, you will see hovering around you the shadow 


of that sweet smile which for fifty years hung on all 


the pretty mouths; that enchanting smile which fled 


for ever with the soul of Queen Marie-Antoinette. 
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Is it nota strange sight to seea captain of dragoons 
singing tenderly and chastely the loves of shepherd- 
esses in the midst of a society of philosophers without 
faith, poets without a muse, abbés without a God, on 
the eve of 1793? The idyl flourishes amid ruins— 
what would it be good for elsewhere? When Nature 
sings, the poet listens; when all is silent, the shep- 


Nore.—There are here and there agreeable poeis to be found, 
whom criticism, either through contempt or forgetfulness, has allowed 
to slumber too long by the side of the literary highway. It is a 
chance if some sympathetic souls have raised a modest tombstone 
to these poor forsaken, to declare in few words their virtues and 
their works, It has often, happened that they have found readers, 
if not critics. Thus Fiorian, banished with some injustice from the 
field of letters, has found innumerable places of refuge. He has 
been translated into all languages. There is not a village in France 
which does not contain some fragments of his works. His books 
are understood by everybody, like all books which Speak to the 
heart, Last year on the scashore at Normandy, while a beating 
rain compelled me to remain in the small tavern of a fisherman, I 
discovered on the chimney-piece Numa Pompilius, which served to 
divert my attention a little from the bad weather. Lwas indolently 
abandoning myself to the charm of the nymph Egeria, when an old 
sailor who was smoking and drinking on the opposite side of the 
fire began to talk to me about the book in a thundering voice. He 
had read it with enthusiasm in the most tender years of his youth; 
now that old age had come he put his spectacles astride his nose to 
read it still. 
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herd resumes his hautboy or his song. Virgil did not 
sing until the Italian land was bedewed with blood 
and tears. Did Florian wish to oppose the impurity 
and irreligion of his age by celebrating the palmy 
days of innocence? Did he hope to bring a blush to 
the checks of these dissolute nobles, and these sinning 
marchionesses, by the artless picture of the loves of 
the golden age? No, Florian sang as a poet, with- 
out knowing in what country and for what people; he 
invoked she recollections of his youth, and the shades 
of his dearly-loved books; he sought in his heart for 
the fountains of tenderness, and in his imagination for 
idyls full-blown. He sang far from the world, like a 
solitary shepherd. The principal charm of his ro- 
mances is that they transport us far from the world : 
almost from the commencement we travel on the 
wings of the wind toward unknown lands. Soon in 
the midst of a vast solitude, where we leave here and 
there all our recollections, we hear the sound of a 
pipe or a bagpipe, we inhale the distant fragrance of 
the flowering meadows. Soon the wind upon which 
we are borne drives away the morning mist, We 
discover a beautiful valley, clothed with fresh verdure, 
where pretty white sheep, decorated with rose-coloured 
ribbons, are scattered about, We must admit that the 
spell is so strong that we lose all knowledge of the 
past. The past flies us like a confused image: we 
even go so far as to imagine that formerly, in a better 


time, we lived among these shepherds, these shepherd_ 
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esses, and these sheep. And we are as happy as 
children. The most perverted among us are delighted 
with this enchanted existence, which passes so softly 
in this solitary valley, shaded by rustling elms. Souls, 
the deepest sunk in evil, at the sight of these innocent 
pleasures, again find within themselves the spring of 
their youth, long since dried up. There is not an 
abandoned girl who does not feel she is somewhat of a 
shepherdess, and shed a sweet tear that has remained 
forgotten in the bottom of her heart, a swéet tear of 
the repentant Magdalen, at the sight of Estelle and 
Galatea, so beautiful in their purity, so happy in their 
innocence. 

Thanks to his godmother, Florian was named Jean- 
Pierre—just the name for a shepherd; thanks to his 
father, he was named Claris de Florian— just the 
name for a bucolic poet. He came into the world 
in a pretty chateau of Basses-Cévennes, built by his 
grandfather’s vanity in spite of the smallness of the 
patrimonial fortune. He came into the world in 
1755, in the spring, as you may well suppose. The 
spring, which he has sung so often, was ever his best 
season. He gathered his first roses and his first 
laurels in the spring. Death, however, came to seize 
him in the autumn—but death was mistaken that time, 
or rather death came appropriately in the autumn. 
To die in the autumn, when the swallows depart in 
search of better countries, when the flowers give out 


ss yt fee eennre when the vellow leaves strew the 
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deserted path—is not that the last dream of the 
makers of eclogues ? 

The Florians had been distinguished in various 
ways, but especially in arms. This very family 
counted among its ranks several brave captains, a 
learned bishop, and innumerable canons. The father 
of our story-teller reposed from the fatigues of his 
ancestors. He had married by chance, as it always 
happens, a pretty Castilian, Gilletta de Salgues; and 
for him ahd for her the days passed away in the in- 
dolence of country life. The grandfather of Florian, 
not having a chateau in his head like the poets, the 
warriors, and the canons, resolyed to build one on his 
estate, and ih this work expended his last crown, con- 
soling himself with the idea that his brothers the 
canons would do him the favour to die and bequeath 
to him their property—but’ in those times canons were 
in no hurry to die. Besides, the great-uncles of Flo- 
rian, wishing to appease, by a pious work, that Heaven 
which they had so many'times offended, constituted the 
saints their sole legatees at their death, 

Florian’s education was neglected. A little Latin, 
less Greek, some scraps of theology, and you have it 
all, But for Voltaire, who became his master at 
eleven, Nature would have done the rest. Florian 
was well prepared to become @ man of Nature, as he 
was afterward called, like Jean Jacques. He passed 
through ‘infancy in the midst of rural occupations, 





The first sight which charmed him wac . . 
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The scene was a beautiful valley of Languedec, bor- 
dered by the Cévennes. Innumerable groups ani- 
mated this scene. Now it was a herdsman driving his 
cows to the meadow—-now the shepherd leading his 
sheep to water—the shepherdess going to the fields 
with her sickle, or gleaning after the harvest ; and 
then the dances under the elm, and the hunters 
coursing over the fields, and the sports of the shep- 
herdesses, He was an assiduous observer of all the 
changes of Nature—he followed the seasons in all 
their caprices. At ten he sauntered alone like a monk 
of La Trappe, reading with passionate delight the 
first chapters of Telemachus, adoring Calypso and all 
the Nymphs together, without speaking of the cham- 
bermaid of the chateau, whom, said Voltaire, it was 
necessary to turn out of doors on account of him, and 
in spite of him—dreaming of a distant isle, to people 
it with all the blond fairies of his young imagination. 
Never did scholar play truant better. There was a 
litle spring about half a league from the chateau, 
which flowed from the foot of the mountain over a 
bed of pebbles, shaded by some old cherry-trees, 
whither he went more than a thousand times to forget 
his Greek and Latin lessons in its murmur. As you 
see, the idle reverie which makes good and bad poets 
seized Florian in the very morning of life. In a letter 
to Ducis he relates that in the happy days of the 
past he was not so much absorbed by the ecstasies of 
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month ‘of June, that the cherry-trees bore cherries; 
he avows even, with his accustomed candour, that he 
gathered without remorse all that he could get at. 
St. Augustine did not do otherwise at twelve. You 
will remember the pears stolen by the future bishop 
of Hippo. Florian did not confine himself in the 
study of Nature and ber fruits to the spring by the 
cherry-trees. He poetically followed the course of 
the brook—he mysteriously lost himself in the laby- 
tinth ofthe grove, If he met a gleaner, moved by 
sympathy, he gleaned with her. If he met a herds- 
man, he pulled the ribbons out of his shoes to tie 
round the neck of the prettiest and whitest of the 
lambs. People have their reasons for becoming pas- 
toral poets. Thus in this tender age, when the mir- 
ror of the soul ardently preserves all impressions, 
even the most confused, Florian stored away in his 
imagination these scenes of Nature, which he de- 
scribed at a later period, by dipping into the book 
of memory. The pretty white sheep you have seen 
in Estelle; in an eclogue he has called the gleaner 
Ruth. 

In relating to you this bucolic infancy of Florian, 
I have no intention of making a pastoral romance. I 
pass over even a good duzen of idyls, I give you only 
the heads of the chapters. I forget the moonlights. 
the rosy-fingered auroras, the magnificent evening 
storms. Besides, I have not spoken to you of the 


chivalric instincts of this child, who was connected 
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with Spain by his mother. Gilletta sang to her dear 
Jean-Pierre the legends of her land: the Ines of 
Camoens, and Ximena the faithful. Even while 
listening to his mother Jean-Pierre lisped the Spanish 
tongue, and dreamed of becoming a superb chevalier, 
armed for the defence of his country, and the honour 
of his lady. Without thinking of it, Gilletta began 
that grotesque epic which is called Gonsalvo de Cor- 
dova, Gilletta died; but Florian fumbled over the 
Spanish poets as if in search of his mother's shade. 
Voltaire had married one of his nieces to one of 
Florian’s uncles. Thanks to this uncle, who foresaw 
the approaching poverty of the Castellan, Jean-Pierre 
was received by Voltaire as a scholar. He was 
eleven years old when he entered the court of Ferney, 
or rather the Thebaid of the patriarch, as the phi- 
losophers called it. Voltaire was playing chess with 
Father Adam. He was expending his forces on little 
verses, little letters, and little stories, as a struggle 
against oblivion. Father Adam condemned young 
Florian to the composition of themes, and, as the latter 
was often puzzled to put in Latin what he did not 
understand very well in French, he went slily to Vol- 
taire to beg him to construe his sentence. Voltaire 
construed the sentence so good-naturedly that he went 
back, thinking that he had made it himself. Voltaire 
was amused with Jean-Pierre’s candour—he played 
truant with his scholar. He awakened in him gaiety 


and wit. He somewhat chanced the man of Notre. 
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From ‘the date of his sojourn at Ferney, Florian 
dreamed somewhat less, and sported somewhat more ; 
he even followed the lessons of his master so well that 
he imitated the satirical smile of the old philosopher. 
© That is right,” said Voltaire, ‘ assume the appear- 
ance of having wit, and wit will come.” At Ferney 
the Iliad gained the day over Telemachus: we no 
longer have adored nymphs but superb heroes ; the 
ardour of combat triumphs over chaste affections— 
Hectorsand Achilles fitled Florian’s head, as the 
nymphs had filled his heart. He undertook to renew 
their exploits in Voltaire’s garden. There was in this 
garden an immense bed of poppies with variegated 
heads. [Every time that he passed by them, he gave 
a side glance at them, mattering in a low tone, “'There 
are the faithless Trojans: they shall perish under my 
blows!” He gave to every poppy the name of a son of 
Priam, and the most beautiful of all he called Hector. 
The great day arrived. He entered bravely on the 
field of battle, armed with a wooden sabre. He cut 
off the heads right and left of a thousand poppies. 
In vain did Xanthus in his fury strive to oppose his 
passage. He braved the waters of Xanthus. Already 
Deiphobus was no more, Sarpedon closed his eyes, 
Asteropis fell “beneath his blows; the field of battle 
was strewn with the dying and the dead. But that 
was not enough: Hector remained, the murderer of 
Patroclus still raised his haughty head. He sprang 


toward him. Tender Andromache, tremble! Hector 
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must perish. But just then Voltaire arrived. He 
had been watching the young hero for half an hour. 
He saw him with indignation cutting the heads off his 
fine poppies : he arrested him in his exploits. Florian, 
quite surprised, told him that he was rehearsing the 
Iliad. Voltaire laughed heartily, and left him in 
peace to continue the war of the Greeks and Trojans. 

At Ferney Florian saw how books are made, and 
his chivalric instincts were effaced. The sword of 
which he dreamed was transformed into a pen—the 
field of battle into a sheet of paper. However, before 
being a poet. Florian became a captain of dragoons. 
Voltaire thought there were quite enough rhymesters 
in France; he dissuaded Florian from poetry, and 
sent him to the Duke de Penthigvre, with a petition 
to him to make something out of his scholar. The 
duke made him a page. Behold Jean-Pierre in the 
inidst of all the fétes and splendours of the world, if 
not of genius. Instead of the chateau of Ferney, 
which in truth had somewhat of an incomprehensible 
air, we have the magnificent chateau of Sceaux, ér the 
poetic one of Anet. Florian, at a later day, evoked 
its historical associations, and, in rather bad verse, 
recalled the fact that Henry IT. had built this chateau 
for Diana of Poitiers. ‘ 

From being a page of the Duke de Penthiévre, 
Florian went to the school of Bapaume, where he 
wasted lis time in intrigues. At seventeen, not 


knowing exactly what to do with himself, he returned 
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to Ferney. At last, thanks to Voltaire, the Duke de 
Penthievre gave him a captain’s commission in his 
regiment of dragoons. As the war was finished, the 
young officers fought a great deal among themselves 
to expend their ardour, which did not prevent them 
from being the best friends in the world. Florian 
fought marvellously. [Je carried his sword as the 
shepherds their crooks, and with quite as much grace. 
Notwithstanding his bucolic instincts, he shed the 
blood of his equals with sufficient coolness on account 
of any sort of face that came along. While in garrison 
at Maubeuge, he fell desperately in love with a beau- 
uful canoness, who was sensible of his martyrdom, as 
he himself expresses it. He wished to marry her by 
beat of dram, like a true captain of dragoons, Mar- 
riage then seemed to him the principal charm of love ; 
but his family restrained him in time from this im- 
pulse, which came from his heart. 

From the date of this affair, which always survived 
in his mind, he detached himself by degrees from his 
foolish and boisterous intimacies. He sought solitude 
to listen to the beatings of his heart, and the first 
indications of poetry. In his discourse, before the 
French Academy, he thus recalls this happy time. 
“When I wa8 a soldier, what a delight it was to me, 
after a noisy drill, to silently withdraw to the shade of 
the elm-trees to re-read the Georgics!” Until then 
he had not written a line. One day he heard that the 
Academy had given as a subject for the poetical prize 
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the abolition of servitude in the king's domains. « I 
took,” says Florian, “ my sensibility for inspiration, 
iny heart stood me in place of talents, and my piece 
gained the prize.” This littke poem was entitled, 
Voltaire and the Serf of Mount Jura. The glorious 
laureate abandoned his regiment, and came to Paris 
to seek other successes. Galatea and Estelle were 
already ripe in his imagination ; but before gathering 
them, he gave himself up to the attractions of the 
theatre. Encouraged by M. d’Argental, he made 
some harlequinades for the Comédie-Italienne. Soon, 
however, his love for the canoness re-echoed in his 
heart, he yearned for the vales of his native land. He 
recalled the pastoral of Cervantes, he re-read Gessner, 
he wrote Galatea. About the same time, thanks to 
Telemachus, and above all to the Incas, he commenced 
his poetic romance, Numa Pompilius. 

After his romances and his comedies, he had no- 
thing more to do, except to give alms. M. de Pen- 
thievre, who was the most compassionate of the dukes 
of those days, made over the rents of his best estate to 
Florian to dispense to the poor. It was certainly the 
first time that a nobleman had taken a gentleman 
into his service to dispense alms. Florian discharged 
his office admirably. He scattered benefits with the 
solicitude of a father for his children. He left among 
the poor many a recollection of his passage here 
below, 

After Voltaire, Gessner, the Duke de Penthiavre, 
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and M,d’Argental, he had for friends agreeable poets, 
who for the most part thought, or pretended to think, 
themselves great poets. They were “Arnault, Delille, 
Ducis, Marmontel, Fontanes. Florfan shared in their 
belief. In his pretty fable, the Shepherd and the 
Nightingale, he exclaims, speaking of Delille,— 
“Worthy rival, and surpassing 
Oft Ausonia’s famous bard.” 

If he did not elevate Delille above Homer, it was on 
account of the rhyme. 

In hiss letters, as in his minor poems, we always 
find an admiring friendship, which is not common 
among poets, and at the same time a primitive mo- 
desty. He writes to Gessner, “I should so like to 
pass for your scholar, but I am far from that good 
position ; and my poor Galatea, rich as she is on the 
banks of the Tagus, is not worthy to possess a little 
flock on the mountains of Switzerland.” 

Despite his friends and his liking for short jour- 
neys, Florian often sought solitude. The Duke de 
Penthiévre had abandoned to him the summer-house 
of the chateau at Sceaux: he passed his best days 
there in study and contemplation. He made his 
poetical promenades in the paths of Aulnay, with 
his sportive troop of shepherds and shepherdesses, 
listening with his whole soul to the distant bagpipes 
of his native land. 

At Paris he was among noisy friends, lively mis- 


tresses, little suppers; but at the chateau of Pen- 
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thiévre, Florian again became a great simple-minded 
child, lost in the innocent joys of Nature. : 

I have not spoken of the unknown friends of 
Florian. The pastoral poet was adored in secret bya 
multitude of marchionesses who reposed their over- 
fatigued hearts in his tender eclogues. ‘These poor 
marchionesses of the reign of Louis XV. had almost. 
all skipped over their youth. They had spoiled their 
springtime by rouge, patches, powder, and hoop petti- 
coats, but in reading Galatea and Estelle they found 
again, as if by enchantment, that youth ‘with rosy 
cheeks which they had a glimpse of, as one has a 
glimpse in a mirror of a graceful and distant form, 
half hidden by the whirl of the waltz. In reading 
Florian all these poor neglected women, already turn- 
ing pale at the approaches of the Revolution, felt 
themselves young for the first time; their checks were 
withered, but the soul, long buried under an exterior 
seared by profane loves, bloomed like the violet be- 
neath the snow; the mouth was dead, but the heart 
lived, They had commenced with Crébillon the Gay, 
they would fain end with Florian. 

An old marquis—the last of his race—having still, 
in spite of the reign of terror and his eighty years, 
that mild and intelligent smile which died with the 
eighteenth century, has given me the full benefit of his 
recollections for this portrait. He often saw Florian 
in 1788; and if he is to be believed, Florian was not 


the pale and fair-complexioned poet, with a melting, 
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pure smile and hesitating speech, such as we see him 
through his works. He was of complexion; he 
was gay; his conversation had nrh playfulness and 
satire; he had wit or an epigram always at hand, but 
scarcely ever a gallant speech: however, the Princess 
de Lamballe was accustomed to say, “T like better to 
hear him than to read him,” His face was cut on the 
model of Parny’s; it was rather Jess animated, but 
quite as striking. Florian had purity and simplicity 
only in the solitude of the fields—as soon as he entered 
the world he became almost a Don Juan. ‘Two na- 
tures incessantly struggled within him, the child of the 
mountains and the captain of dragoons, the pastoral 
poet aud the hero of the Comédie Tialienne ; and it is 
under these different aspects that we must study him. 
M. de Thiard said, and plenty of others after bim, 
that in all the shepherd scenes of Florian, a wolf was 
wanting. In fact, we are put out with Nemorino, for 
making no attempts upon the innocence of Pstelle. 
We should not be sorry to see this spotless lamb in 
the grasp of the wolf, even though the wolf should eat 
her, But Florian was not so much of a shepherd. as 
has been imagined; as regards gallantry he was really 
almost a captain of dragoons. The little abbés and 
poets of the time had not left him so much behind. 
Have you an idea who were the models of his shep- 
herdesses? Neither more nor less than the aciresses 
of the Comédie Italienne. Mademoiselle Camille, 
whom he has Sung more tlian once, has sat for Estelle. 
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It is this same Mademoiselle Camille whose portrait 
he has thus drawng— 


“ Who is Camilla, do you ask? 

A creature lively, gay, and loving ; 
A fairy beneath Cupid’s mask, 

oT wixt town and court for ever roving ; 
Turning all heads but her own, 
Light she trips through life alone. 
Laughing stil] at each new lover, 

Gay and free her way she wends ; 
Grace and wit around her hover: 

She comes—each knee in homage bends. 
A little bag is all she carries, 
Slips in each heart, no longer tarries, 

But forward where her journey tends.” 


In reference to his works as to his life, it is especially 
necessary to bring forward those things which are 
neglected. We will pass rapidly over Numa, Gonzalvo, 
William Tell, ali of which belong to an immature 
literature, which we must condemn, without pity for 
some pretly pictures and some graceful passages. 
These songs are solemn pucrilities: they are his- 
torical. pieces in pastel, The heroes of these strange 
epics are at the most only fit to tend sheep, and are 
afraid of wolves at that. In Switzerland, at Rome, in 
Spain, Florian saw nothing but an eclogue. Once 
only, doubtless as a change, he saw fit to put the 
heroic trumpet to his lips instead of the rustic pipe. 
His Summary of the Establishment of the Moors is 
one of the best chapters of the history of Spain. We 
will pass rapidly over Galatea and Estelle, so rauch 


despised, but so much like a fairy tale—an enchanted 
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worldya refreshing oasis. We will pass rapidly over 
the twelve Wovels. These little romances, intended 
by the author to recall to us the private history of all 
countries, at least remind us that we haye a heart. 
Florian told stories marvelously well ; as Marmontel 
Says, in speaking of him, Nature said to him, Tell 
Stories, One of his little Tomances, Claudine, is a 
masterpiece of nature and sentiment. Haye you ever 
Tead anything so simple and touching as this well~ 
known song which Claudine sings ?_ 


“ Poor little Joan, Wearied I sigh, 
Who once sang 80 gay! My love's far away: 
Sad and alone, Nothing have I 
Why hast nought to say! To others to say.” 


Do you know anything more simple and tender 
than this ballad of Robin Gray, a stanza of which I 
remember ?— 

“My father argued sair; my mother didna Speak, 

But she lookit in my face till my heart was like to break : 
Sae they gied him my hand, though my heart was in the Sea; 
And auld Robin Gray was gudeman to me.” 

Among the things which are neglected in the books 
of Florian are to be found his poems in verse, his 
fugitive poetry, his translation of Don Quixote and of 
the episode of Ines de Castro, the eulogy of Louis 
XII, his tales in verse, and an Anacreontic tale. Al- 
though the Academy bestowed the prize upon his 
poems, they are the attempts of a tyro, which do not 
promise much — no imagination, no enthusiasm, no 
grandeur ; occasionally agreeable verses, but oftener 
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poor hemistiches which go hobbling along, picking up 
along the road very poor thymes, His fugitive poems 
are of a piece with the others; we must, however, re- 
cognise the charming grace and pleasing unconstraint 
of the minor poets of the time. Tlis translation of 
Pon Quixote is only a pretty piece of puerility ; Cer- 
yantes would have been sorry enough to have seen his 
hero jn sueh French costume. The translation in verse 
of the episode of Ines de Castro is more happy. We 
do not find in Florian the grandeur and splendour of 
the Portuguese poet, but almost always the sentiment 
which inspired him. Thus the strophe which com- 
mences Assi como is rendered with a Florianesque 
grace, as the flower too carly reaped. The eulogy of 
Louis XII. was worthy of a prize from the Academy ; 
that is to say, worthy of his poems in verse. The 
stories in verse are light and graceful satires, which 
harm no one. The Anacreontic story is charming: it 
is called the Muses. Thalia is walking at the foot of 
Parnassus in search of a lover. Instead of a lover she 
mvets a fair, half-naked child, who is running after 
butterflies, and ‘aking a cruel pleasure in piercing 
them with pins. Thalia asks why he is so mischievous. 
The child rephes that, tired of doing nothing, he does 
evil. The beauty and spirit of the cbild charm the 
Muse, who begs him to go with her. He picks up a 
little bag, throws it over his shoulder, and gives Thalia 
his hand. What have you got in your bag, my child? 
Nothing but my playthings. He then commences an 
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enchanting song which has neither air nor words. 
Arrived at Parnassus, Thalia, jealous of her sisters, 
resolves to conceal the child from them. She imprisons 
him in an orehard enclosed by hedges. There she 
passes all her days in teaching him to read: we are not 
told what book. Soon, however, the poor Muse sighs 
uneasily as she regards her scholar. The child profits 
marvelously by this first success. “Mamma,” he 
says to her, “ you carry in your hand a charming 
mask, which is always laughing; give it to me, or I 
shall die of grief.”—* But,” says Thalia, “it is the 
attribute of my divinity.’—* So much the worse!” an- 
swers the traitor, The poor Mase gives the mask, and 
the rogue conceals it in’ his bag. This is not all. Thalia 
has only taught him comedy, he wants to know every- 
thing—music, dancing, philosophy, and even astro- 
nomy; it all turns to some account, « Open the 
orchard for me,” says the traitor, «that T may go 
and learn from all your sisters ; once learned, I will 
return to remain with you for ever.” Thalia gives him 
his liberty, and he goes to trouble the heads of all the 
other Muses—even Melpomene cannot escape. She 
too loves the joyous child. Now comes jealousy, which 
puts all Parnassus in disorder. The arts are despised, 
the dances and concerts interrupted, Meantime Mi- 
nerva visits the Nine Sisters—she finds a profound | 
silence. T he Muses, scattered, pensive, solitary, blusb- 
ing, hide themselves. At last they reassemble to sing 
the praises of their protectress; but their voices are in 
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discord. They have forgotten their songs. Not one 
of them has her attributes ; the child has taken all, and 
turned them into playthings, All of a sudden this fatal 
child spreads his white wings, from which all his stolen 
goods are suspended. He takes flight with a laugh. 
« Adieu!” says he to the Muses; “don’t forget me: 
my name is Love, and it always costs something to 
make my acquaintance.” 

On succeeding to his patrimonial inheritance, Florian 
received nothing but debts. It was partly on -this ac- 
count that he tried the theatre, and the theatre made 
his fortune. ‘Throughout his comedies and harlequin- 
ades he remained faithful to his style. He made the 
eclogue flourish even on the boards of the Comédie 
Italienne. He even metamorphosed Harlequin into a 
good, sensible fellow. In reference to this, some one 
said, “ You are Harlequin, my master, and you weep!” 
ThisHarlequin of Florian’s, however, weeps with as 
good a grace as the other Harlequins laugh. In his 
dramas Florian belongs to the school of Marivaux. 
He lavishes at once all the little sensibilities of his 
soul, and all the little graces of his mind. It must be 
confessed that his mind is not that of a master; but, 
on the other hand, the scholar has a certain charm of 
original simplicity. In other respects*there should 
be no misapprehension: Florian’s drama should with 
justice, and in spite of La Harpe, be condemned to 
oblivion; it has long since only been a drama for 


children. Florian, who rehearsed all his comedies at 
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M. d’Argental’s house, played the part of Harlequin 
with much gaiety and feeling. The worthy Carlin 
did not play better if we may believe the gazettes of 
the times. 

‘The most ardent and most delightful dream of the 
poet of Estelle was an armchair at the Academy. Oh, 
my poor poet, so enamoured of solitude, of verdant 
mountains, of shaded valleys, of babbling springs, 
what do you want in this Academy so dismal and 
noisy ?+ Why seat yourself in the shadow of that 
pedant, La Harpe? you, who sang so well in the 
shadow of the elm-trees? Florian had the Academy 
fever more severely than any one else; for ten years 
he sighed for the Academy. At last the Academy 
took pity on him—pity, that is almost the word. He 
succeeded the Cardinal de Luynes, His reception 
was most brilliant, thanks especially to the presence 
of the Duke de Penthiévre, the Duchess of Orleans, 
and the Princess de Lamballe. His discourse was 
again an eclogue. Florian relates therein how he be- 
came a poet, “The song of the birds, the murmur of 
the waves, the tranquil calm of the woods, all spoke 
to me of poetry. ‘The tree arrested me beneath its 
shade, the solitary fountain which I had _ hitherto 
sought to quench my thirst, I now sought for my plea- 
sure; the deserts even, the rugged mountains, the un- 
cultivated and wild haunts, had charms for me: all 
was embellished in my eyes. I at lest felt Nature.” 
On this day the happy academician first made known 
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his fables. He was applauded; he was declared by 
the Academy to be the successor of La Fontaine. 
The Academy had not much to say on that day. No 
one has succeeded to that magnificent heritage; Flo- 
rian himself is but a faint copyist. He has created 
nothing, he has translated German, and especially Spa- 
nish apologues. Thus the ingenious fabulist Iriarte 
loses all his charm in Florian’s verse; we can hardly 
understand the point of his fable. However, in de- 
fault of creative genius, it must be admitted that Flo- 
rian’s fables possess nature and simplicity. It is not, 
as in La Fontaine, the peculiar attraction of the story, 
the ingenious disposition of the characters, the perfect 
dialogue, in fine, that comedy in a hundred different 
acts, which is nothing less than the comedy of life ; 
but beneath all this there is something more, Florian 
has found scenes worthy of comedy. La Fontaine 
always gives us the scenes of life, Florian sometimes 
those of the heart. 

The style of Florian has a charm from its sweetness 
and clearness. It has the tender freshness, the pass- 
ing brilliancy. the clear blue colour of the periwinkle ; 
but, like the periwinkle, it wants strength, It is the 
easy style of a second-rate author. We must not con- 
found this facility with the appearance of facility which 
conceals the labour of the great masters, 

The life of Florian was an idyl almost to the end, 
in spite of the dragoons and the actresses; but the 


Revolution came to spoil this idy] in its most beautiful 
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stanz@3. How could it well be finished in face of the 
Terrorists, in face of Marat, that surgeon, who, with the 
guillotine for a scalpel, stalked throughout France; in 
face of those terrible journalists who wrote so many epi- 
taphs; in face of that maddened people who gave a loose 
rein to all the passions, good and bad, great and little ? 

Banished, like many others, on account of his 
name, Florian took refuge at Sccaux in 1793, and 
there in solitude he sang still, as well as he could, the 
shepherglesses and the fields; but the sansculottes of 
the neighbourhood, auguring ill of him from his alms- 
giving and dreamy air, informed the Committee of 
Public Safety that the former Chevalier de Florian 
had concealed treasure, and was affected with the aris- 
tocratic fever. Thereupon the poor pastoral poet was 
conducted to La Bourbe. In this hideous prison, 
which gave up its inmates only to the guillotine, Flo- 
tian, although quivering with terror, found as ever 
shepherdesses and elm-trees, He still sounded the 
rural pipe. Like Roucher, like Chénier, he sang to 
the end. . He, however, escaped the scaffold, but not 
death. Death had marked him on the threshold of 
La Bourbe, and counted upon him. It was in vain 
they told him, on the fall of Robespierre, « Thou art 
saved.” It was in vain they received him, on his re- 
turn to Sccaux, with a féte got up out of his romanees, 
the prison had more than half killed him. He ended 
by dying side by side with a poor poem, William Tell, 
which he had finished in prison. 
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Does not the poet of the elms himself offer 2s the 
figure which best paints his poetic destiny? Is he not 
a flexible elm, nourishing its branches in the wind, the 
sun, and the dew? At first Nature eradles it in her 
bosom, it stretches out its arms toward Heaven,— 
Heaven which bestows life upon it, in the sun, wind, 
and rain. It grows, it expands ; it timidly puts forth 
its green shoots while murmuring the sweetest songs. 
A tempest comes which overthrows it, The tempest 
past, jt searce tries to raise its head, the sun’s force 
fails, aud it dies half verdant and half withered. You 
will pardon me the simile: as you know, Florian com- 
menced by cradling his growing genius on the bosom 
of Nature. He stretched out his arms toward poetry, 
which is the heaven of the poets. The poetry of Spain 
shed her abundant dews upon him, the tree put forth 
its swaying branches, the branches expanded beneath 
the influence of Fénélon and Voltaire; soon all the 
winds, good aud bad, make the tree incline by turns, 
and murmur, now tender romances, now languishing 
idyls. Thus Florian admires a pastoral of Cervantes, 
and, full of ardour, sets to work to translate it. He 
re-reads Telemachus, and writes Numa. Inspired by 
Gessner and Montemayor, he writes Estelle. He is 
enthusiastic about the Incas ; and after the Incas comes 
Gonsalvo. Need we say that his poems and tales in 
verse are the children of Voltaire? But we must like- 
wise admit that, among all these foreign rays which 


cross and oppose oxe another, we always discover the 
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genius of Florian, We recognise at each page this 
sweet child of the fields, often a dreamer, sometimes 
playful, who smiles with so much tenderness, who 
climbs the mountain to hear more distinctly the herd 
man’s pipe and the shepherd’s reed, who reposes with 
such a melancholy charm by the banks of the stream 
to collect his thoughts, to listen to the first symphonies 
of his soul, those distant songs which carry us away 
on the clouds, Every page of the tender poet carries 
us back to the fair morn of life, when our souls so joy- 
ously expanded to the sun. Every scene reopens to 
us, through the entangled thicket of the passions, the 
clear vista towards the dawn of love, and the clear 
ether of the sky ! 

Apropos of similes there is one a thousand times 
better than mine. The queen, Marie- Antoinette, forgot 
in the perusal of Florian the first murmurs of the Re- 
volution, ‘In reading Florian it seems as if J was 
eating milk porridge.” This reflection is not exactly 
that of an ingenuous mind, but it is just and pointed. 
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On a fine spring moming, in the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, in the country about Luneville, a young 
chevalier, of about twenty years of age, was giving a 
loose rein to his large English horse, inspirited by the 
excitement of the chase and the odour of the fresh pas- 
ture. Some score of hounds of all varieties of form and 
colour, scattered through the valley, kept up a lively 
echoing cry. Our chevalier followed them with his 
eyes, without troubling himself about the damage they 
were doing in their wandering course. What matters 
the harvest, when the flower dazzles and intoxicates us 
—when one is profoundly happy?’ He was happy, 
happy in the enjoyment of the morning, happy in the 
enjoyment of the pure sky, the verdant landscape, in the 
fulness of perfect freedom. Every man ouce in his 
youth—perhaps but once—has seized with a hasty 
grasp, as it glided by, that sweet happiness, which, like 
a ray of a spring-day sun, drinks in the dew on the 
primrose of the meadow. . 

This young chevalier- was Stanislaus de Boufflers, 
who had passed his infancy and early youth at the 
court of Luneville, under the eye of his mother, the cele- 
brated Marchioness de Boufflers. He had lived with- 
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out care, pursuing his studies in the open air, badly 
enough brought up by the Abbé Porquet, “who could 
not repeat his Benedicite, although he was almoner to 
the king of Poland.” As may be seen, Boufflers had in 
his mother and his tutor two guardians easy to con- 
tent; two guardians who forgave everything in a youth 
of spirit, and our young chevalier knew well how to ob- 
tain forgiveness. 

His time was passed in riding, hunting, and dancing. 
“When I think of this court of Luneville,” said Bout 
flers, when he had grown old, “1 seem to be thinking 
of some pages of romance rather than some years 
of my life,” He was a handsome youth, full of grace 
and of a fine figure, having a sally or a madrigal ever 
ou his lips. He danced marvellously, painted prettily, 
played tolerably on the violin, brought down a deer 
splendidly. I came near forgetting that he picked up 
here and there some crumbs of literature and science, 
at the. foot of the table of the court where the guests 
were Voltaire, Madame Duchitelet, Montesquieu, St. 
Lambert, President Hénault, M. de Tressan, Madame 
de Grammont, The Abbé Porquet himself, although 
his tutor, succeeded from time to time in getting the 
better of the laziness of the chevalier. The Abbé Por- 
quet was. a ‘quasi man of letters, deficient in scarcely 
anything but wit, science, and imagination. He taught 
all he knew to his pupil. It sometimes happened that 
he led him into a world unknown to both of them—into 
transcendental metaphysics—superhuman philosophy. 
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Thus on the morning that Boufflers, as we bave de- 
scribed, was galloping away on his fine horse, the Abbé 
Porquct had proposed to him the question—a question 
a thousand times solved by the greatest minds, and yet 
always to be solved anew——What is the chief good here 
below? «TI shall be delighted to study this grave ques- 
tion,” Boufflers had said ; “ I therefore intend to mount 
my horse, and meditate upon it in the open air.” So 
he had gone off with his dogs, leaving the abbé stand- 
ing. The brave almoner, as he beheld him disappear 
in the cloud of dust raised by his horse’s gallop, said, 
shaking his head, “ There goes a youth who will pass his 
life on horseback, but who ‘will never make his way in 
the world.” ‘ 

Let us resume our ride with the chevalier, Who 
knows if we shall not find with him the solution to the 
abbe’s question ? After a thousand bounds over the grassy 
plain, through woods and cornfields, the horse stopped, 
entirely out of breath, at the corner of a little clump of 
elms and oaks, His horse had gone so well for three 
hours, that the chevalier did not attempt to urge him 
further. He leaped off gaily on the grass, took off his 
bridle, and allowed him to browse on the edge of the 
wood. For himself, after having called some of his 
dogs, he began to breakfast on a partridge and some 
bread, washing the whole down by some quaffs of water 
from the neighbouring spring. “A horse, a dog, a 
lttle grass in the shade, is the chief good,” he murmur- 
ed after his first libation. 
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Let me paint with a single touch the landscape in 
which our chevalier was enjoying so much happiness. 
A little valley, receding between two hills, crowned with 
large, thickly-leaved trees; a little hamlet scattered 
cheerfully on the horizon, where the eye rested upon a 
church spire. In the valley some woods enclosing fields 
of unripe grain and clover, here and there an orchard 
whitened with blossoms, a large meadow through which 
a lazy stream was flowing, a few rustic bridges, a quiet 
herd of red and brown cows. In the distance, in the 
direction of the little hamlet, a chateau, the gray towers 
of which were alone perceptible above the trees, Fi- 
nally, above all, the smile of heaven, the cheerful rays 
of the sun, the music of the lark, the expansive joy of 
Nature, “Yes,” exclaimed Boufflers, giving himself 
up heart and soul to the scene, “a horse, a dog.” 

The words died on his lips in spite of himself. 
There appeared, as if by magic, on the skirts of the 
wood, a young and pretty peasant-girl, with a coquet~ 
tish looking cap, a white bodice and red petticoat, 
with a pot of milk in her hand, « Delightful!” he 
exclaimed, raising himself to see her better: “ one 
might think that it was a fable of La Fontaine. I 
forgot that, after a dog and a horse, a woman should 
be considered the chief good, and this one comes in 
the nick of time.” 

He saw with joyful heart that she would have to 
pass close to him in order to cross the brook ona 


little wooden bridge, or rather on two boards answer- 
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ing as a bridge for nimble feet. He rose 4o meet 
her. What did he say? What did she answer? 1 
was not there: I don’t know. According to him, 
she had a very pretty mouth, and consequently a gheat 
deal of wit. Her name was Elizabeth, he called her 
Aline. She was sixteen, and the daughter of a farmer 
of the valley, The chevalier wanted to kiss her, 
The horse neighed, the dogs barked, she defended 
herself Jike a bird trying to fly from the birdcatcher, 
the pot of milk fell, she gave a swect, sharp ery; but 
the kiss was taken. ‘Oh, Heavens!” she exclaimed, 
with girlish fright, taking up her pot, “ more than 
half the milk is spilled."—« Wait!” said Boufflers, 
“ that is only half a misfortune.” 

He went and filled the pot at the foutitaty On 
his return he was sv wildly gay and tender, he talked 
nonsense so well, that Aline was induced to remain 
for a short half-hour ; she listened to him in delighted 
surprise, as to the sweet murmur of a fountain, the 
twitter of a bullfinch. It was better than this, for it 
was love that spoke. Never had love spoken under 
more favourable circumstances. The breeze, still 
fresh, spread a perfume of pure happiness over all, 
the bee buzzed gaily about the water-lilies of the 
brook, the flocks of pigeons flew across the meadow 
joyously beating their wings, 

“ My dear Aline, I wish I was “your brother ; that 
is not, however, exactly what I want to say.”——“ And 
I should like to be your sister." Ah, I love you at 
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least quite as much as if you were.” On hearing this 
she allowed him to kiss her a second time without 
much resistance. While conversing Boufflers leaned 
over the edge of the brook, and gathered a red and 
white daisy, a sprig of primrose, a green blade of reed 
grass, a sprig of thyme, and marjoram, a forget-me- 
not, and some other little flowers, tying the whole 
together with a bit of rush. “I should like to offer 
you a throne with this. But,” he continued, -attach- 
ing the banquet to the bodice of Aline, “if I could, 
this bouquet would be none the better placed.” 

Aline said every moment that she was going. “I 
must really go now ;” but she still remained—her feet 
rooted to the grass, her eyes giancing in the brook. 
Some woodcutters came along. “ Adieu,” said she 
sadly, ‘ Adieu, my dear Aline. Adieu, adieu.” 

She took up her pot, sighed, and slowly withdrew. 
“Ah,” said Boufflers, “ why cannot I go with her 
everywhere—always with her?” He followed her 
with his looks, which she stealthily returned ; but she 
was soon lost in a thicket of beeches; he still caught 
aglimpse of a hand which gave a last signal of fare- 
well—and she disappeared. : 

The chevalier, without fear and without reproach, 
leaped on his horse, whistled to his dogs, and sighing 
took the road to Luneville. A little this side of it 
he came across the grave Abbé Porquet, reclining 
under an old elim-tree, and intently perusing St. Au- 
gustine. “TI have to keep a somewhat distant watch 
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over you. Where did you come from, vagabond?” 
exclaimed the abbé to him, rising. “I have taken, 
may if please you, a lesson in philosophy in your, ab- 
sence. You have talked a great deal to me about the 
sovereign good: I have found three things to-day, a 
horse, a dog, and a woman.”——" St, Augustine has 
enumerated two hundred and eighty-eight opinions on 
this subject. Philosophers cannot agree on this ehap- 
ter. According to Crates, the sovereign good is a 
prosperous voyage ; according to Archytas, itis winning 
a battle; according to Chrysippus, it is the building 
of a superb edifice ; according to Epicurus, it is plea- 
sure ; according to Palemon, it is eloquence ; accord- 
ing to Heraclitus, it is fortune ; according to Simonides, 
it is a friend ; according to Euripides, it is the love of 
a beautiful woman. The ancient philosophers were no 
wiser than you are, monsieur le chevalier. We will, 
if you please, continue our lesson as we return to the 
house. The sovereign good, monsieur, is religion ; reli- 
gion, which alone can, at all hours and at all seasons, 
respond to the aspirations of our souls—the rest is all 
vanity. What is human friendship, the glory ofa battle, 
the love of a beautiful woman? a little smoke which 
passes by and blinds us. All is vanity, all is decep- 
tion. Where we seek for liberty, we find only the 
slavery which is imposed by grandeur. Where we 
seek peace in solitude, we find only disquiet and agita- 
tion. Where we seek pleasure, we find only bitterness. 
Mistaken good, shadows, illusions! The soul is 
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worthy of heaven; all that is earthly is unworthy of 

it. The soul is formed to love truth, to return to 

heaven, its true home, Truth has revealed herself 

everywhere, to the most barbarous nations. Hear 

Seneca: Nulla quippe gens unquam.” —“ Oh, if 

you talk Latin, you will not know what you are 

saying; for my part, I will not listen any longer. 

Come, all this about a Latin phrase, I will spare you 

the rest. To end the matter, 1am of your opinion: 

the sovereign good is religion ; but religion is placed 
too high for me, and meanwhile, until I rise to heaven, 

you will not consider it amiss, my dear abbé, that I 
should look for the sovereign good in a good horse, a 

pretty woman, and a fine dog. Oh, if you knew how 

brightly the sun was shining yonder.” —“ Be off, you 

profane fellow, be off, sinner; give the rein to your 

bad passions!” Thereupon Boufflers spurred his 

horse. 

It was all over with him: he had found the sovereign 
good of the world—love and poetry. On that day, 
the only one in his life, he was in love, he was a poet ! 
However, once again, in his old age, we shall find 
him a poet, thanks to that sublime magician called 


memory. 


It. 


The rest of his days, the abbé, the chevalier, the 
Marquis of Boufflers, was only a man of wit, more 


or less of a rhymester. He was content with the in- 
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heritance of the Grammonts, the Bellegardes, the St. 
Simons, the Richelieus. There are plenty of abbés, 
chevaliers, and marquises, who could, I imagine, live 
brilliantly on a much smaller one. Saint Lambert 
had surnamed him Voisenon the Great. There is his 
portrait, 

Boufflers had not an opportunity to return to the 
valley of the milkmaid. At the end of a few days he 
had to leave for Paris, in obedience to the orders of 
King Stanislaus. ‘ What was he to ecome in 
Paris?” A bishop, said his mother, He gallantly 
entered the seminary of St. Sulpice, with a lively 
song on his lips. The seminary was not the exact 
counterpart of the valley of Luneville” One did not 
mect there in the morning, under a smiling sun, a 
pretty milkmaid with a red petticoat. Our chevalier 
was at first most heartily wearied, He soon began to 
regret his unrestrained liberty, his English horse, his 
bounding dogs. As he could not pray sincerely, 
he did not pray at all. It was more simple and 
more catholic. He wished to get out of the place. 
How could he do so? How do so without scandal, 
or how give piquancy to the scandal? Boufflers took 
counsel with himself. - The idea struck him of writing 
out his adventure with Aline. He trimmed his pen, 
and devoted himself to it. “I give myself up to you, 
my pen. Until now I have led you; lead me now, 
and commaud your master. Relate to me some: his- 


tory wlich I de not know. It is the same thine to 
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me whether you commence at the middle or the end.” 
This is the prettiest commencement possible for a 
French tale. What is strange is, that the pen, thus 
master of a lawless mind, commences simply at the 
beginning. But Jet us continue: “ As for you, my 
*yeaders, I notify you in advance, that it is for my plea- 
sure, and not for yours, that I write. You are sur- 
rounded with friends, mistresses, and lovers—you are 
not obliged to resort to me to amuse yourselves; but 
I, for my part, am alone, and wish to get as good 
company out of myself as I can.” The entire story is 
in this charming tone. If it was in twelve volumes it 
would be read with delight, but it scarcely contains 
twelve pages. You will readily understand that the 
pen has nothing better to relate than the story of the 
milk-pail. By little and little, emboldened by the 
truth of the first page, it launches into all the fantasies 
of fiction ; it seeks to torment Boufllers, by represent- 
ing to‘him under pleasant metamorphoses the ever- 
smiling form of Aline. Now she is an adorable mar- 
chioness, now a queen of Golconda, at last a little old 
woman-—still amiable, clad in palm-leaves. Time 
undertook to make a history almost out of this little 
story. Boufflers divined his life so well that he has 
sketched it out there in broad lines. 

This’ story forms the entire works of Boufflers; 
what be subsequently wrote was but a slight ara- 
besque to frame this pretty pastoral. 

Boufflers remained but a short time at St. Sulpice. 
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He went into the world, even the gay world—he went 
to Versailles. According to Bachaumont, he read 
his story to Madame Dubarry. She was so charmed 
with the milkmaid, that she conceived from that 
moment the idea of having cows at the Trianon, of _ 
milking them with her pretty and almost royal hands ae 
and on certain days, when ennuyed, dressed herself in 
a white bodice and red petticoat, in order to charm 
Louis XV. once more by this pastoral disguise. 

In less than a few weeks the story spread from 
mouth to mouth, from great lords to marchionesses. 
More than a thousand manuscript copies were scat- 
tered about Versailles and Paris. The seminary of 
St. Sulpice itself was not exempt. Everybody was 
outraged, and everybody applauded—Bonfflers at the 
head of them. The story was printed and signed 
with the initials of the name of the author. When 
the scandal went beyond the bounds of the semi- 
nary, the Abbé de Boufflers became again the Che- 
valier de Boufflers. One fine morning he laid aside 
the bands, mounted on horseback, and set out gal- 
lantly, his sword by his side, for the campaign of 
Hanover. King Stanislaus had bestowed upon him 
from childhood forty thousand livres revenue in bene- 
fices. How could an Abbé abandon such benefices? 
Reassure yourself. At the same time that he took 
the sword, he also assumed the cross of Malta, the 
strange privilege of participating in the performance 


of the holy offices in surplice and in uniform, offering 
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thus the curious spectacle of a prior, captain of 
hussars. He wrote a letter to Grimm on this subject, 
of which this is the best passage :— 
“Twas on the high road to fortune. Who knows 
but that a few more intrigues might not have placed 
“ne at the head of the clergy? But I liked better to 
he aid-de-camp in the army of Soubise. Trahit sua 
quemque voluptas. Do you count as nothing the ery 
of indignation which was raised at the freedom of my 
conduct? They were the fools who cried, you will tell 
me. Truly, so much the worse. It would hava 
heen better if they had been the people of sense, 
for they would have made less noise. The fools have 
the advantage of numbers, and it is that which decides. 
Ivis no use for us to make war on them, we shall 
not weaken them ; they will always be the masters, 
Always the kings of the universe, they will continue to 
dictate the law. There will not be a practice or a 
usage introduced of which they are not the authors. 
In fine, they always force the people of sense to 
speak and almost to think like themselves, because it 
is in the order of things that the conquered should 
speak the language of their conquerors. In accord- 
ance with the extreme veneration with which you see 
that I am embued for the supreme power of fools, am 
I wrong for seeking to be in favour with them? and 
should I not regard my reconciliation with the sove- 
reigns of the world as the best act of my life? Pardon 
me for diverting myself a little in the course of my 
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reasonings; it is to aid myself, and you ag well, in 
supporting their tediousness! Moreover, Horace, 
your friend and your model, permits us to laugh in 
speaking the truth; and the first philosopher of an- 
tiquity was surely not Heraclitus. I ought, you will 
tell me, in accordance with my respect for fools, to” 
have quitted my calling without assuming another ; 
but fools have told me that one must have a calling in 
society, I proposed to them to take that of a man of 
letters. ‘They told me to take care not to do so, for I 
fad too much wit for that. I asked them what I 
should do, then, and this was the reply: ‘Some ages 
ago we wished you to be a gentleman ; it is our will 
at present that every gentleman should go to the war.’ 
Thereupon I had a blue coat made, assumed the cross 
of Malta, and was off.” 

Boufllers was brave in war, and gay, but too much 
of a philosopher. Alter a sword-thrust he reflected. 
A goldier should not reflect on the field of battle. 
Boufflers, besides, always had another profession in 
addition to his apparent one—a libertine abbé, a 
philosophical soldicr, a satirical courtier, a diplo- 
matic song-writer, a republican courtier. In 1792 he 
emigrated, and from the depths ofa savage solitude 
undertook to defend liberty. He wrote a book on 
free will. At the end of his career, having run well 
through the round of follies, he wrote on human 
reason, in the true style of an academician. 


After the campaign of Hesse he made a journey 
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in Switzerland, staff in hand, his baggage on his back, 
a true artist journey, You have read the account of 
this journey in his letters to his mother, charming 
letters where every word says something. As a painter 
of pastel portraits, Boufflers achieved innumerable 
successes at Geneva. He only asked a crown a day to 
paint a husband, but he painted the portrait of the 
wife in the bargain. 

On his return from his journey in Switzerland the 
Marshal de Castries had him appointed governor of 
Senega*and the island of Gorea. There everybody 
was content under his rule except himself. He soon 
returned, abandoning himself body and soul, as for- 
merly, to the intoxications of a careless youth, all 
blooming with amours, jokes, and trifling. verses. His 
youth lasted nearly fifty years: it seemed as if time 
passed without touching him. He was of the small 
number of those who lived thirty years in a quarter of 
acentury. He religiously followed all the frivolities of 
fashion—cloths of three colours, gold and silver em- 
broidery, bugles and spangles, wigs with queues and 
frizzled, in fine, as he said himself, they had then dis- 
covered the important secret of putting on a man’s back 
a palette garnished with all tints and all shades, «These 
coats,” said Grimm, “give our young people at the 
court a decided advantage over the finest. of Nuremberg 
dolls.” = 

In 1788, somewhat wearied with noise, dress, fétes, 
and women, Boufflers, at last siding with age, and con- 
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cluding that he had reached fifty, made the preliminary 
visits necessary for admission to the Academy. He 
already belonged to the academies of Nancy and 
Lyons. The French Academy received him as an 
old spoiled child. His discourse was painfully serions. 
He went back to the deluge, the creation of the world, 
to chaos—a long road leading to nothing. Here ends 
Boufflers, the true Boufflers, of whom history will re- 
tain pleasant recollections. The Academy was the 
tomb of that wit which might have rivalled Hamilton 
in grace, and Voltaire in point. So here lies the Che- 
valier de Boufflers, not the only one whom the Aca- 
demy has killed. 

There is also another Boufflers, known under the 
name of the Marquis de Boufflers, who married, was 
deputy to the states-general, founded a club with 
Malouet and La Rochefoucault, wrote a treatise on 
free will, became an agriculturist, and died soberly in 
1815.* But this one has nothing in common with 
ours. It is the same, you insist, it is still the Boufflers 
who loved so poetically the fair Aline in the valley 
with her pot of milk. You are right. You remind 
me of a last trait which I will relate to you. Buta 
word first, in passing, in judgment of the poet and his 
work. 

Bouftlers was the life and soul of the gay and dis- 

* He died at Paris, and was buried at Pére la Chaise, where his 


tomb is to be recognised by this inscription, worthy of an ancient 
philosopher : “ My friends, believe that I am asleep.” 
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solute ,society which 1790 dispersed for ever—the 
society which lived on joy and festivity without care for 
death. He skimmed lightly in his vagrant career over 
the gilded reign of Madame de Pompadour, the impe- 
rial sway of Madame Dubarry, the exquisite grace of 
Marie-Antoinette. He was the choice wit of the 
court of the king of Prussia and of the king of Poland. 
He was everywhere in the same season, but particu- 
larly on the roads: he was the most indefatigable 
traveller on dry land of his time. It was said of him, 
“He is the most errant of knights ;” and everybody 
knows the charming remark of another wit. M. de 
Tressant met him on the highway. « Chevalier, I am 
delighted to find you at. home!” In turning over at 
random the slight collection of Boufflers, we shall find 
the echo of his time, already antiquated, the scentless 
toses with which he decked the bodices of his noble 
mistresses. 

But must we look farther into his work? His only 
production, worthy of a poet, is the piece entitled the 
Heart, in which the wit makes us almost pardon the 
licentiousness. Champfort called all this confectionary. 
It is well enough when the poet says it himself to some 
indolent duchess; but these gay warblings cannot 
easily obtain auditors without their appropriate acces- 
sories, It was in this that the charm of this improvi- 
sator consisted, as he always had some rhyme and wit 
at his command, in turn for Madame Dugazon, the 
Prince du Ligne, the Duke de Choiseul, Madame de 


> legs 
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Luxembourg, Madame Branchu, the cat of Madame 
* * * the Duke de Nivernais, or for any other passing 
fancy. 

After having tried his hand on light poetry, he 
undertook to translate the odes of Horace, Seneca’s 
Maxims, some verses of Dante’s Paradise, some stanzas 
of Ariosto. May these poets pardon him! He has 
translated the ideas, he has not been able to reproduce 
the colour which is the life, splendour, and perfume of 
all poetry. 

After verse came prose, whieh is not of the worst. 
Remember the letters, remember Aline. There are 
other letters and other tales. We can still find a 
charm in re-reading the Dervise. Ah, yes! an in- 
terest, too, in some pages of philosophy torn out of the 
Universal Encyclopaedia, and from his work on Free 
Will, This latter work, such as it is, deserves notice. 
At an earlier age Boufflers would have written a 
charming book upon this subject, in the style of Sterne. 
Hie armounces at the start that he is passing through 
unknown regions to an unknown end. He loses him- 
self at the very first step among the thousand barren 
paths of metaphysics. It would have needed all the 
powers of his youth to have lined those paths with 
flowers and to have enticed us within them. He has, 
however, here and there preserved the ingenious turns, 
the delicate grace, the gay reasoning of his time. He 
throws no light on the subject, but he sometimes 
approaches the pith of the matter in a happy manner. 
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He seatters, by chance, I imagine, ideas which are 
images, arguments which are pictures. His book is 
useful in this respect, that it proves that the human 
mind will never rise to these inaccessible heights. 

A graceful little volume could be made up from 
the thoughts which Boufflers has scattered along the 


highways. 


“It is with the riches of thonght as with other riches: we become 


more avaricious as we become richer. 
«The philosopher deprived of his wealth resembles an athlete 


stripped for combat, 

“No one knows the worth of his own mind. It is strange that 
the poorest are the most content. 

“The man of letters alone of all men, according to the bean- 
tiful expression of one of the ancients, lives with unconcealed 


aims. 
“ Habit is a second nature. There is, perhaps, a third, which is 


called imitation. 

“Fame likes people to make advances to her. There are some of 
whom she would not know what to say, if they did not take the 
trouble to tell her. 

«« Hope is a payment in advance on all goods, 

“Kings like better to be amused than adored.” 


Among the many descriptions of Boufflers, I ex- 
tract some lines by the Prince de Ligne, who knew 
thoroughly the heart and mind of everybody. “M. de 
Boufflers thought much, but unfortunately it .was 
always on the passing topic. One might well wish te 
collect all the ideas which he squandered together 
with his time and his money. Perhaps he had more 
genius than he could control when the fire of his 
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youth was in full force. This genius must have been, 
not only independent itself, but must have controlled 
its possessor; therefore was it that it shone at once 
with the capricious brilliancy of a will-o’-the-wisp, a 
perfect and refined delicacy, and a light grace which is 
never frivolous. The talent of giving point to an idea 
by means of antithesis is one of the distinctive qualities 
of his mind, to which nothing is foreign. Happily he 
does not know everything, He has plucked the flower 
of all knowledge, and he will surprise by his profundity 
those who thought, him superficial, and by his super- 
ficiality all those who have discovered how profound he 
could be. The basis of his character is aa unbounded 
goodness of heart. He could not support the idea of 
a suffering being; he would deprive himself of bread 
to support even a wicked person, and above all an 
enemy. “Poor rogue!” he would say. He had a 
servant on his estate whom everybody denounced as a 
thief, in spite of which he always retained her; and, 
being asked why, answered, ‘‘ Who would take her ?” 
His laugh was like that of a child. He carried his 
head somewhat inclined. He had a habit of twisting 
his thumbs before him like Harlequin, or rubbing his 
hands behind his back, as if he was warming himself. 
His eyes were small and pleasing, and had a smiling 
expression, There was something peculiarly amiable 
in the expression of his face. There was a graceful 
simplicity, gaiety, and artlessness in his manner. He 
had sometimes the stunid looks of La Fontaine. You 
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would ‘say that he was thinking of nothing when he was 
thinking the most. He did not willingly put himself 
forward, and was all the more appreciated for his 
modesty. His manners were so thoroughly amiable 
that he never showed any malice except in an occa- 
sional look or smile. He so much distrusted his turn 
for epigram, that he perhaps leaned too much to the 
opposite side. He seems to be profuse in his praises 
in order to prevent his satirical vein from displaying 
itself.” * 

This slight portrait represents Boufflers at the ap- 
proach of age—Boufflers, after he had become an 
academician, father of a family, a politician, 

In spite of his worship of liberty, he deserted the 
Constituent Assembly on the 10th of August, and 
departed with his family, like a true philosopher who 
submits to everything, for the court of Prussia, where 
he was received with open arms by Prince Henry. 
From there he went to the court of Poland, where he 
was desirous of founding a French colony. His emi- 
gration, which lasted eight years, was not altogether 
insupportable. He lived, although at the court, and 
in a time of war, a quiet, almost a studious life, play- 
ing with his daughter, and showing her how, for better 
or worse, rhyme is: Joined to reason; loving his wife, 
whom he had married a widow, who was handsome, 
and had no superfluity of intellect; walking in the open 
air, rain or shine, according to his custom, Although 
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dogs; he was, therefore, the least to be pitied ‘of all 
the émigrés. 

In 1800 he returned to France, but no longer as 
courtier or deputy, scarce even academician. He 
was altogether undeceived in regard to the vanities of 
life ; took refuge in a little country estate, which he 
almost transformed into a farm, and became an agri- 
culturist, in all the simplicity of the patriarchs. He 
built a litle, planted a great deal, and cultivated after 
his style, that is to say, as an optimist. His harvests 
were fine ; so were his vintages. He had remained 
faithful to the friendships which he had formed in his 
happy days. “ Here is my rhyming dictionary,” 
said he, pointing to his plough and harrow; “ here are 
my poems,” said he, pointing to his wheat, his cab- 
bages, his hay, and his oats. « Here,” he continued, 
“FT am always nobly inspired; I commune with 
Nature ; it isa pious work, which will gain me par- 
don for all my trifling productions,” 


Hf. 


But I am impatient to arrive at this last picture, 
which will complete my sketch of Boufflers. 

Amid the ever-recurring follies of his long youth, 
Boufflers had now and then found time to ask news of 
Aline, who had not exactly become queen of Golconda, 
He has related in various ways, in both prose and 
verse, her real history. In 1800, on returning fronr 
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seeing’ Aline again, or, at least, the scene of their 
early love; he wished to reinvigorate his poor heart, 
beaten by a thousand rose-water tempests, in the fresh 
fountains of that spring-like love which had surprised 
him in the morning of life. 

He stopped at Luneville. But where was the 
enchanted palace of Stanislaus? the court of Madame 
de Boufflers? The poet took a horse at the post- 
house, and followed the road to the valley. It was 
in the spring; he found nature again all fresh and 
balmy, as heretofore; the same verdant and leafy 
crowns on the two hills; the warbling groves; the 
fields already waving with the harvest; the budding 
orchards; the smoking hamlet; and the spire losing 
itself, with the music of its bells, in the sky. “There 
is but one thing wanting here,” murmured Boufflers, 
“ it is Aline, it is my love, itis my youth! It is in 
vain that nature sheds abroad all her treasures, and 
sings in all her varied notes; she will never be but 
the frame, whereof the passions of man will form the 
picture. But why do I speak so seriously? I have 
the air of a philosopher. Alas! is it a philosopher 
who should return here? Come, let us be young 
stil],.if it be. possible!” 

Boufflers asked a moment’s youth from the magic 
power of memory; he dismounted from his horse, 
stretched himself out on the grass, in the shadow of 
the old elm-tree, on the bank of the brook, and looked 
toward the skirts of the wood. as if Aline were ta re. 
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appear, with her pot and her red petticoat. It was in 
vain that he sought to deceive himself; he was not 
enough of a poet to see shadows. “Ah, yes!” he 
suddenly exclaimed, “the Abbé Porquet was right: 
Nature alone is unchangeable; our souls are not 
made for earth, except when we are twenty, and meet 
an Aline upon the road. 

He wished to pursue his disenchantment to the 
end; he remounted his horse, with the intention of 
breakfasting at the little cottage, where he should, 
doubtless, learn some news of the heroine of the sole 
romance of his life. He dismounted at the- threshold 
of a sorry inn, whose sign gave no good promise. He 
entered, and called for something to eat, seating him- 
self at the same time ata rustic table, still wet with 
the last bumper. The hostess began forthwith to 
break the eggs and to scrape the chicory. Boufflers 
wanted to speak to her about Aline, without knowing 
how to begin, when he saw a good old farmer’s wife 
enter, in a woollen petticoat, who approached the fire 
with an earthen pot in her hand, “I am not deceived ; 
it is indeed she; it is Aline; it is Elizabeth!” 

The old farmer's wife let her pitcher fall with sur- 
prise; but this time Boufflers did not spring forward 
to pick it up. “ What! is it you, monsieur the che- 
valier! Heavens! what a meeting! my heart is all 
in a flutter !”—* This meeting does not equal the first 
one,” said Boufflers, looking at his poor Aline from 


head to foot ; “neither is ita pot of milk to-day,’"— 
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“It is*indeed true; we had not gray hairs down there 
by the brook.”—* Give me a kiss,” said Boufflers; 
“ this time we can do so before witnesses.” 

They embraced with a warmth which touched the 
hostess.—* You will breakfast with me ?”—_« Yes, ifyou 
will come and breakfast at my house, two steps from 
here ; you know a widow of sixty-seven is not much to 
be feared; come, I have much to say to you.” 

Boufflers paid the hostess the value of some twenty 
omeletigs and thirty salads, and followed Aline, who 
had loosened the horse's bridle to lead him. The poor 
woman was so delighted that she talked without stop- 
ping to take breath.—“ Only think that every time 
that I see-a fine horse the adventure of the spilled 
milk immediately comes to my mind. Now, even on 
seeing this one, I immediately thought of you. Ah, if 
you knew how often I have passed by there, for 
the mere pleasure of it! I knew very well beforehand 
that I should not meet you, but I was none the less 
happy in passing. We acted very foolishly there ; but, 
as the proverb says, ‘ Fooling with two is always agree- 
able.’ I have no regrets; we are young but once ; you 
could hardly believe how it has filled my life; every 
year, in the first days of spring —but you are going to 
laugh and ridicule me; it is all the same—you must 
know it—I go, led by a supernatural power, and gather 
a nosegay on the bank of the brook. Ah, yours has 
lasted a long time! Come and see the nosegay of the 


past year.” 
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She took Boufflers by the hand, and led him‘to the 
alcove in which her bed stood, and showed him a faded 
nosegay fastened to the serge curtains by a consecrated 
branch.—* You cannot think,” said Boufflers, sighing, 
“how this recollection of my youth has always em- 
balmed my heart; it has been more than the half of 
my life; so much so that, being still young, and 
hardly expecting to see you again, but seeking to deceive 
myself, I wrote a story which is called Aline ; the first 
pages are true, but the rest is only a romance.”+-“ Tel] 
me that story; I am curious to know what you can 
have imagined about me.”-—‘I have not made you a 
saint of the calendar, but I have painted you under such 
fresh and attractive colours, that everybody has adored 
you in Paris, in the provinces, and elsewhere,” —“ 1 
have no doubt of it. While I was so heartily loved, I 
was peaceably planting my cabbages, rocking my babies, 
and thinking of you. This has not prevented me from 
being tolerably happy; however, for some years back 
everything seems to be leaving me. I am a widow; I 
have lost two children; the field which supported me 
has been divided among others. I have, however, a 
happy disposition ; and when I have wept and prayed, 
the time still passes happily enough.” 

While she was speaking, she lit the fire. Boufflers 
cast his eye about the room. An antiquated chamber, 
a broken pavement, some worm-eaten beams, between 
which the spider had here and there spun his web; an 
old oak dresser, rudely carved, covered with common 
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earthenware and pewter platters; small windows, pro- 
tected on the outside by osier curtains; a health y 
odour of pure water and brown bread ; a gigantic fire- 
place ; two coloured prints on the mantel-piece, under 
arusty gun, covered with dust ; in a word, a delightful 
atmosphere of good homely poverty, such was what 
Boufflers found in the house of his aged Aline. 

They breakfasted gaily, each, however, concealing a 
touch of melancholy. After breakfast Boufflers asked 
to see her little farm. He comprehended for the first 
time in his life the calm and serious pleasure the earth 
affords to those who cultivate it. He vowed to conse- 
crate his last days to agriculture. 

The two old lovers embraced for the last time; the 
parting was touching ; both shed tears; they commended 
each other to God with true devotion. At last Boufflers 
mounted his horse and rode off. The horse, who had 
fared at least as well as his master, the horse who had 
had the best of clover and the best of oats, would 
have traversed the little valley at a single bound ; but 
Boufflers held him in check, wishing still to breathe 
leisurely all the intoxication of memory. 

He returned to Luneyille pale and exhausted; he 
had been a poet that day, for the second time in his 
life. How many better known rhymers are there who 
have not been poets even once in their lives ! 


RIVAROL 


Iv 1774, during a beautiful sunset, an exiled country 
squire, turned innkeeper, was walking with a serious 
air before a little inn, at Bagnols, in Languedoc, and 
admiring seven or eight pretty children, very happy 
and noisy, whose father he believed himself by good 
right to be. He was admiring at the same time a 
beautiful vine that he had planted between the door 
and the window. A little woman, rather pale, having 
at her breast her sixteenth child, came out of the inn. 
Her fifteenth child, crying, clung to her petticoat ; 
two others, both very nearly of the same age, followed 
her to the threshold of the door, pulling the ears of a 
big dog which seemed resigned with good grace to 
the infliction, It was a very blooming and happy 
family. They all formed a circle around the poor 
dog—one got upon his back, another harnessed him 
with reeds—one fastened a bell to his paw, another 
threw a cat upon his back; finally they all threw 
themselves pell-mell upon the ground with the poor 
beast, crying aloud, frolicking, and acting like kittens 


playing with the cinders. There was not one, even to 
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noise, and cried so, that his mother was obliged to 
seat him upon the dog, who took good care, like an 
intelligent creature as he was, not to move. “I have 
not counted them,” said the father, “ but I think they 
are all there except our three big boys at school, and 
our dear Antoine.”—‘‘ Nor have I counted them,” 
said the mother, with a smile ; “but I know very well 
that there are twelve here out of the sixteen. But 
where is Antoine?” She looked through the fig-trees 
of the garden, “He is gone as usual to gossip with 
your cousin’s daughters.” —“ It was worth the trouble, 
truly, to send him for so long to the Jesuits at Avignon, 
He who was called the handsome abbé will be aban- 
doned by monseigneur the bishop to our own re- 
sources, if he continues to neglect his Latin in this 
way. But here comes Antoine back.” 

The innkeeper’s wife went out to meet the eldest of 
the family. He was a tall youth of eighteen, of a 
noble and charming expression of face, of ardent and 
enterprising mind; ina word it was Rivarol. “In 
truth, my dear child, during nearly the six weeks that 
you have been back with us, you have forgotten all 
your learning.” —« Learning !” said the young Rivarol, 
who already knew how to speak well; “do not be 
afraid : a man who thinks always knows more than one 
who learns: a man who acts is worth a thousand times 
more than a man who thinks; in proof of which, there 
is my father who has mounted on a stool to get a 


bunch of grapes—”—-“ Your father does not know 
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what he does, and you don’t know what you say. 
But to sum up, some common sense is necessary. 
Now that you know Greek and Latin, do you think 
of passing your life in idleness like a gentleman ?”-— 
“Why not?” said Rivarol, tossing his head with an 
air of natural pride. “ But it is necessary that you 
should be something in the world, I imagine.”— 
“Well,” exclaimed the young man, “I will be a 
count.”—* That is as good as anything else,” said the 


°—§ Count of 


father, smiling; “but count of what?” 
Rivarol—it is all simple enough. I will set out for 
Paris with all the ready money to be had in the cot- 
tage. My mother will manage my affairs so well 
that there will be more than usual. Once in Paris, | 
will elbow my way to greatness: I will make my for- 
tune, prepare the way for my brothers, portion my 
sisters, marry a duchess, elevate your tavern into a 
marquisate.”—‘ What nonsense !” said the innkeeper’s 
wife, with a sigh. “He is no longer a child, but a 
man who has taken leave of his senses. Your father 
is the cause of the mischief ; for if he had not preached 
to his children the glories of a fanciful descent—” 
—‘* Fanciful!” exclaimed the Corsican, raising his head 
to the height of the door of the inn; “Carlo Rivaroli, 
my great-grandfather, was a grand duke of Ttaly ; 
Jacobi Rivaroli, my grandfather, was governor of 
Corsica for six months; moreover, my father held a 
fief on the river d’Orco.”——“ All this does not prevent 


your having been innkeeper of Bacnols for nineteen 
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years. Yo your best, there is the escutcheon of your 
children.” And the innkeeper’s wife pointed to the 
bush of misletoe hanging over the inn door. 

As he had said he would, the young Rivarol soon 
set out for Paris, accompanied by two law-students, 
whom he scarcely knew before. They made the 
journey gaily, sometimes on foot, sometimes in a 
coach, sometimes in a waggon, according to fair 
weather, rain, or their purse, which often prescribed 
the simyJest conveyance. In spite of his purse, 
Rivarol had scarce lost sight of the paternal roof ere 
he assumed the airs of a great lord. When asked his 
name at an hotel, he answered with the greatest cool- 
ness, the chevalier, count, or marquis of Rivarol and 
his friends. He arrived at Paris toward the end of 
the autumn of 1774—boldly alighted at the Hotel 
d’Espagne, making his title ring. louder than his 
crowns, without disquieting himself the least in the 
world about the morrow. However, soon after his 
arrival in Paris, he met certain schoolboy-friends who 
had drunk their pint at his father’s tavern. He feared 
that his title of Count of Rivarol, announced before 
them, would be received with ridicule. To prevent 
this, he took another and not so high-sounding a name, 
calling himself M. de Parcieux, with the consent of 
the academician of that name, who thought that he 
belonged to his family, thanks to his wit and the 
recommendation of D’Alembert ; but some time after, 
a nephew of the savant required him to prove the 
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right he had to bear that name, which he could not. 
do, Let Grimm speak: “He has avenged himself 
very nobly in taking that of the chevalier de Rivarol, 
which they say he has no better right to, but which 
it is ta be hoped that he will content himself with, so 
long as he is not forced to seek for another.” ‘ 

Almost on his entrance into the literary world he 
set to work to study and translate Dante, a labour 
which he compared to that of the young artists who 
copy the designs of Michael Angelo. In spéte of his 
natural indolence, he strongly recommended the toil 
of science to writers. “To write, one should show 
himself armed at all points, ke Minerva issuing from 
the head of Jupiter.” 

His translation of the Inferno continues the most 
spirited of all the translations. Captivated by the 
wild beauties of this poem, Rivarol has raised himself 
to the height of the poet. Buffon said, « It is not a 
translation, it is a continued series of creations.” It 
must be said that subsequently Rivarol originated 
this expression in regard to Buffon—dignity of style. 
Rivarol, however, did not flatter all the productions of 
this great man. He said of his son, «He is the 
worst chapter in the natural history of his father. 
Between the son and the father the whole world in- 
tervenes,”” 

During the first years of his sojourn at Paris he 
lived no one knows how, but always gay, lively, and 
sportive. Ile was met everywhere where talent had 
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the entrée, in the saloons, the cafés, the theatres, and 
the Caveau. The Caveau was then a smoky den, like 
the entrance of Avernus. In this lamplight of Par- 
nassus, according to a verse of Lemierre, Rivarol was 
soon the favourite talker. It was there that the young 
Marquis de Champcenetz registered the first of Ri- 
varok’s witticisms. By slow degrees he glided, under 
the cover of certain persons who took a fancy to him, 
into the saloons most difficult of access. In that hey- 
day of aristocracy, if his name did not save him en- 
tirely, his genius protected his name. He paid his 
way by bold assurance while still young. He knew 
that a man who had the will could always find a sunny 
place in this world. More than one poet had lived 
even before his day, like La Fontaine’s fox, at the 
expense of those who listened to him. To speculate 
on flattery was a vulgar business, quite unworthy of 
Rivarol. He preferred to speculate on satire. The 
world, he used to say, was a vast arena, where good 
and bad, wolves and lambs, were mingled together. 
«J will be vicious, I shall be feared; I will make my 
fortune. At each scratch of my claw they will ap- 
plaud me—at each growl and bite they will throw me 
a bone.” This system succeeded to perfection. His . 
first sarcasms ‘were repeated from mouth to mouth. 
Buffon, who liked satire, and who feared it, received 
Rivarol with a thousand marks of favour. A great 
number of wits and distinguished persons showed the 


same disposition as M. de Buffon. The contest was, 
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who should have Rivarol at his table—who should carry 
him off to his country-house. Voltaire invited him to 
pass a summer at Ferney. Rivarol had no longer any 
reason to trouble himself about his larder. He lived, 
therefore, very much as he fancied, happy in his in- 
dolence and carelessness. He rose at two o’clock in 
the afternoon, dressed himself, went out into suciety, 
and always made a resolution to go to work the next 
day. 

Panckoucke offered him fifty crowns a month to 
write for the Mercury. ‘Very well,” said Rivarol, 
with the indifference of a lord; “with these fifty 
crowns I will pay a secretary and a valet.” As he had 
said, so he did, This secretary and valet aided won- 
derfully his aristocratic pretensions. ‘* This Panc- 
koucke bas given me a secretary, as if it was worth the 
trouble to preserve my wit; it is only those who have 
a meagre stock who do so, like Champfort and his 
like.” Champfort, who was far from being a beggar 
in wit, was not of the calibre of Rivarol. Champfort 
was witty only at certain times, when he had sharpened 
his wit, and prepared it in the morning, Rivarol was 
always witty. 

He did not find everybody disposed to admire or to 
fear him. The greater part of the men of letters, 
Marie-Joseph Chénier at their head, made fierce war 
on his titles of nobility and his literary titles. | Marie- 
Joseph Chénier wrote a good sharp satire against him, 
two lines of which reeur to me:— 
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* Of Literature the hope forlorn, 


. A Quixote and intriguer born.” 


One reproached him with having been born in a 
kitchen, another with not having put salt enough in his 
sauces ; and a thousand other insults in the same style. 
They even produced at the Variétés a piece of buffoonery 
ridiculing him and Champeenetz. This Champcenetz 
was a marquis, one of the favourites of the school of 
Rivarol, living in the same errors—witty enough when 
his friend was not by, serving him as comrade in 
his good* and evil adventures, retailing his wit and 
weakening its effect, “ My morn-light,” Rivarol used 


to say. 
In a Letter of M. the President to M. the Count 
f— dated from the chateau of Creuset, Rivarol 


has displayed his talent in sharp and bitter criticism. 
He attacks the Abbé Delille for his poem of The 
Gardens. It is the only sensible critique of the time. 
While the Mercure de France, the Almanach des Muses, 
and other gazettes with some literary pretensions, were 
blindly lavishing a thousand enthusiastic epithets on 
the lively abbé, ending by calling him @ second Virgil, 
Rivarol, armed with his wit, pronounced an opinion 
which seemed very severe then, but is without appeal 
at the present day. He commences by defining these 
works, too much lauded in social circles and suppers, 
which the great day of publication despoils of all 
artifice and prestige-—“ They are like spoilt children, 


passing from the hands of women to those of men.”— 
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He reaches the action of the poem.—«In the first 
canto, the poet undertakes to control the water, the 
flowers, the shades; in the second, the flowers, the 
waters, the shades, and the turf; in the third and 
fourth, he still controls the shades, the flowers, the 
turf, and the waters.”—The critic afterwards regrets 
that M. Delille should have neglected that sensibility 
of the ancients which so poetically animates the pictures 
of nature, that sweet and dreamy melancholy of the 
Germans which diffuses an infinite charm, that richness 
of the English imagination which colours” all with 
freshness. Rivarol deplores the mode of life of the 
bucolic poet.—* It is in solitude that we penetrate the 
depths of Nature. M. Delille is a merry little abbé, 
prouder, perhaps, of his smart speeches than of his 
good verses ; he cultivates solitude only in some fash- 
ionable by-street. It was in the fields that Virgil 
exclaimed, ‘O ubi campi !’ and M. the Abbé has never 
walked in the fields. There is, therefore, nothing in 
the poem of The Gardens which could be the work of a 
great master, not a single pleasant reminiscence of the 
Georgics. M. the Abbé ought to have carried away 
from his intercourse with Virgil the luminous logic 
which enchains the thoughts, the beauties, and the 
episodes to the subject, the secret thread by which 
mind draws mind over its invisible course.” 

Rivarol was a great literary judge, but has not 
committed to writing his critical judgments any more 


than his happy sayings. He was contented with scat- 
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tering them here and there over the world, according 


} to the caprices of his fancy. Such words of his, 


however, had more of an echo than the long, dull, and 
pedantic arguments of Marmontel or La Harpe. 
There is scarcely anything of Rivarol’s in written 

* criticism but his eseay on Dante, which is still the best 
thing extant on this magnificent poet. I refer those 
curious in literature to it. There are still to be found, 
by diligent search, certain scattered notes on French or 
foreign poets, 

In 178%, one evening in April, the wits, the phi- 
losophers, the great lords, aud the great ladies, were 
strutting up and down the saloon of the Duchess de 
Coigny. On this evening, Rivarol, who was to read 
his journal, that is to say, talk right and left, kept 


them waiting longer than usual. As soon as he en- 


fered a deep silence ensued. Everybody looked at 
and listened with interest to this great man of genius, 
who rivalled the philosophers in reasoning, the fine 
ladies in grace, the wits in keenness, the great lords in 
dignity. He entered the saloon like a baron on his. 
domains. 

Almost as soon as he entered, while an air of Phi- 
lidor was being played on the harpsichord, Riyarol 
remarked a young woman whom he had already met, 
a pale English or German beauty, whose head, bent in 
reverie, would have made Ossian smile and weep. 
Rivarol, suddenly touched to the heart, was absorbed 


in the contemplation of this flower of sentiment ; seeing 
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her pass on the balcony, still more sad and meditating, 
he could not refrain from following her. He who 


was afraid of nothing, he who had never trembled, 


became pale and agitated; he was on the point of 


turning back ; however, he relied on his readiness of 
wit, and went at all hazards, and leaned on the 
balustrade within a step of the young lady. He 
wished to speak; he could find nothing to say; he had 
{allen in a few moments deeply in love with this 
stranger. Now Love is the least eloquent of all the 
gods. As he appeared to be studying the* revolution 
of the planets, the young lady slowly left the balustrade, 
and re-entered the saloon, humming in a voice some- 
what harsh the last notes of the song of Philidor— 
“Why should I trouble myself about her ?” muttered 
Rivarol ; “she did not come here for me; this music 


. 


reminds her of some fine beau, some Arctic passion, . 


dipped in the waters of the icy sea.”” 

Ile, in his turn, re-entered the saloon, where a 
great void was already felt—‘ Come, Monsieur de 
Rivarol,” said Madame de Coigny, “ you, who make 
up the gazette of our times so well, tell us what is 
going on at the theatre and the government, at the 
Academy and at Versailles.” —“ At the Academy,” 
said Rivarol, “ Champfort has had his say, and has 
spoken like a book, It is a pity; I hoped better of 
Champfort at the Academy; he is nothing more 
than a sprig of lily, grafted on a poppy-head.”— 
« Alas, the poor Academy!” said the Abbé de Ras- 
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tignac; “ Champfort was only wanting to its glory ; 
that Academy which has not given a thought to 
Rousseau and Diderot.”—“ Rousseau and Diderot!” 
exclaimed Rivarol, excited ; “ they would have dis- 
turbed the silence of the dead ; for even they, in their 
writings, have stirring appeals and rhetorical action 
after their fashion ; they do not appear to be writing ; 
they are always, as it were, at the tribune, the very 
reverse of many who have the appearance of writing 
when they speak,”-—‘ If there was an Academy of 
good talkers, M. de Rivarol would be its President,” 
said the Abbé de Balivitre. Rivarol bowed.—“ Mon- 
sieur the Abbé de Balivivre is like those people who 
are always going to sneeze ; he is always going to be 
witty,’—The abbé, thinking it was a compliment, 
bowed in-his turn,—“ Monsieur de Rivarol, I expect 
an epigraph from you to inscribe in my book on 
morals.” — You mean an epitaph,” said Rivarol, with 
refined cruelty.—This time the abbé acknowledged 
himself beaten.—“ Always jesting, always a wag,” he 
murmured, as he disappeared in the crowd.—‘ But,” 
said the fair stranger, with an English accent, “ Mon- 
sieur de Rivarol cannot fail to become a member of 
the Academy, for the wits assemble there.”—* Ah, 
madame,” said. Rivarol, “ 1 know that it is a decided 
advantage not to have done anything, but one should 
not abuse it.”—“ How, Monsieur de Riyarol! who, 
then, is more accomplished and witty than yourself? 


Your conversation is a book always open—"—* At 
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the same page,” said Rulhiére, who had just arrived. 
——“ Good evening, Rulhiere,” said Rivarol, a little 
nettled ; “ it is always your way of announcing your- 
self; Iam here; why should we put on gloves? In 
your criticism, the other day, you cuffed me with the 
hand with which you were writing.” —M. de Grimm 
was then announced,—* The devil!” said the Abbé 
de Rastignac, approaching Rivarol ; “ M. de Grimm 
appears to have given the citizen of Geneva a good 
dressing, in a letter to Madame Necker.” —“ He must 
have taken great delight in writing that letter,” said 
Rivarol ; “ for little minds triumph over the faults of 
great geniuses, as owls enjoy an eclipse of the sun,” 
“Take care!” said the Abbé-de Rastignac; “ M, de 
Grimm has great readiness of wit.”—“ Pshaw! there 
is nothing so unready as readiness of wit.” —* What 
news is there, Monsieur de Grimm ?” asked the Mar- 
chioness of St. Charmont; “ what do they say at Ver- 
sailles?”——* Nothing much,” said Grimm; “ there ’s 
the king’s joke on the Abbé Maury. The illustrious 
abbé has preached at Versailles, as everybody knows.” 
_-*¢ On what subject ? on what text of Scripture?” 
— Does the abbé ever think about Scripture? It 
was all profoundly political ; he wanted to give the 
king some lessons in finance and the administration 
of government. It’s a pity,’ said his majesty, on 
leaving the church; ‘if the Abbé Maury had only 
talked to us a little about religion, he would have 


spoken of everything.” ” —Rivarol resumed the con- 
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versatiog, and talked for nearly half an hour, in a 
philosophical and satirical vein, on the ordinary topics 
of the day, Madame de Coigny having made a signal 
to him, he went to her.—* You do not know, cheva-- 
lier, that that charming English lady whom you see 
down there is very much struck with your person; she 
has come and asked me your address; I do not know 
why. Take care of yourself, the English are very 
queer sort of people.”— J will take care,” said Ri- 
varol, buried in his thoughts. He immediately resumed 
his former conversation in a loud voice :—* The newest 
thing is a romantic little story, not at all known, which 
much resembles the amours of Crébitlon the Gay. I 
will narrate it, with fictitious names.” 

With these words, Rivarol cast an amorous glance 
on the pretty English lady. He resumed as follows: 
—“Tt was in one of the three or four beautiful and 
fashionable saloons, where the mistress is more a queen 
than a marchioness. There were a great number of 
agreeable people, and among them a certain adyen- 
turer might be remarked, who was much admired, on 
account of his wit, according to the women—for his 
shape, according to some malicious men. On. that 
evening, our adventurer, whom I will call, if you like, 
the Chevalier de Saint Sorlin, was much less brilliant 
that usual.. He scarcely got out four jokes in the space 
of two hours, What was the cause of this melancholy 
change? The chevalier was in love. Near one of 


the windows he had caught sight of a beautiful stranger 
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of the most attractive charms. He approached her in 
the recess of the window, hoping to have an opportu- 
nity to speak to her at his ease. But how can a man 
talk when he is in love. especially when just surprised 
hy love 2? Tlowever, he managed matters so well that 
le attracted the attention of the handsome stranger. 
She condescended to lift her large blue English eves 
and Jook at him. The next day, toward noon, as he 
was pacinp his chamber, and meditating on all the 
charms of those beautiful eyes, there was a ring at 
the door. The valet bad gone out, so he went and 
opened it himself. What is it that he sees on the 
staircase? The beautiful English eyes. Like the 
tragedy heroes, he can hardly believe his eyes and 
ears, The Jady was a romantic Englishwoman. She 
had found our friend to her taste. She was a widow, 
and consequently free, and she came to offer him her 
liberty, her heart, her hand, and ber income. ‘ In 
consideration of what?’ asked the chevalier—‘ Mar- 
riage,’ replied the lady — Permit ine to fall at your 
feet, and kiss your hands,’—‘ On one condition, ‘The 
most beautiful woman in the world can only give what 
she has. Now, when she has nothing in her heart 
hut ennui, ennui is all she bestows. If I should be in 
that unfortunate condition, swear to me that we shal} 
separate from one another for ever after the first 
quarter of an hour of ennui,’ —‘ I swear to you!’ A 
kiss ratified the oath. In a few days they are to be 


married. Meanwhile, pray tell me, ladies, what you 
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think of such a marriage? Will that couple love one 
another ?” : 
Madame de Brancas answered thus: Yes, dertain- 
ly, like a great many others ; but they will not live six 
weeks together; for, though they lived ou ambrosia in 
Mahomet’s paradise, they would ave some quarters of 
an hour of ennui. Do not believe that two destinies 
will follow the same road in perpetual harmony ! When 
the one would dream in the shade, the other will want 
to expasd in the sunsaine. From this or something 
else will come the first quarter of an hour of ennui, 
But after all we did not come into the world merely to 





amuse ourselves. Ts not that your opinion, my fair cousin ? 
I think that the counsellor must be of the same opinion.” 

The next day, toward noon, a ring was heard at 
Rivarol's door. As he no longer kept his valet, he 
went and opened it himself, fancying that he recognised 
the step of his sister. He was not a little surprised to 
behold his pretty Englishwoman of the previous even- 
ing. “It was no fiction then,” said he, bowing. 
After a very graceful courtesy, the lady passed without 
ceremony into ihe antechamber. ‘No, monsieur,” 
said she, “no, it is not a fiction. I am wearied ; I do 
not know what to do with myself. You have taught 
me a very original mode of eecupying my mind.”— 
‘Madame, I did not anticipate so much happiness: it 
was Truth which inspired me. Do me the honour to 
walk into the parlour.” Rivarol gently took the hand 
of the lady to conduct her. The lady allowed herself 
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to be conducted, with a smile. « You do not krow who 
Iam. I willtell youin a word. I was left a widow 
after having been married two years to a poor Welsh 
baronet, who made somewhat of a hole in my fortune,” 
—** And in your heart,” said Rivarol.—“ Such damage 
is not irreparable.”—* It is very cold in this parlour,” 
replied Rivarol: “suppose we step into another room.” 
The lady raised her head proudly, so as to dispense 
with a reply.“ Your wishes shall be fulfilled in every 
respect, my lady. I engage myself from the present 
moment. to be ever at your service.” —* My fortune is 
slender.”-—* Mine is nothing at all. I live from 
hand to mouth, although like a lord. It is true that I 
always dine out; but that is a consideration which 
amounts to nothing in a marriage contract.”—“ You 
have what is better than fortune, wit and gemus, which 
at the present day are almost equal to a throne.”’”— 
“Yes, a throne whose every step is a breakneck one ; 
but with you, my lady, a man would rise far beyond a 
throne.” 

Three weeks afterward Rivarol blindly married 
this romantic lady. She was a sort of blue-stocking, 
who came from London, where her face had gained her 
some success. She was not an Englishwoman at all, 
but was born in the Vosges, at Remiremont. Rivarol, 
however, always called her my lady, so as not to let the 
world think that he had been deceived ; for scarcely had 
he been married before he discovered that my lady-was 
no other than a well-known adventuress who had taken 
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him at his word, not well knowing what to do with her- 
self. This counterfeit noble woman had succeeded, by 
dint of intrigue, in gaining admission to the soirées of 
Madame de Coigny. Rivarol himself never succeeded 
in learning her origin and adventures, but he soon 
knew too well that the little fortune of which she had 
spoken, with such a prudent air, was reduced to zero. 
You can easily imagine that between Rivarol and my 
lady the first quarter of an hour of ennui soon made 
its appearance. ‘There was not even a honey-moon ; the 
red moon soon displayed its dl-omened crescent over 
this ill-sorted marriage. In a letter dated in the first 
days of his marriage, Rivarol wrote to M. de Laura- 
guais, “J have seen fit to slander Love, and he has 
sent me Hymen to avenge him.” 

With my lady, evil days had come to Rivarol. He 
had never had money except accidentally, thanks to 
play, love, or friendship. He had always lived at the 
expense of his neighbour. He had lived magnificently 
at the house of Madame de Polignac, at M. de Buffon’s, 
at M. de Brancas’, at the finest mansions ir Paris, and 
the finest country-seats in the provinces. They dis- 
puted with each other the privilege of entertaining this 
singular man, who paid his reckoning with the small 
change of his wit. All his powerful friends thought 
themselves well paid. He was not one of those vulgar 
parasites who administer long draughts of flattery to 
their hosts. Rivarol always had great freedom of man- 
ner. He flattered no one. Before a lord he assumed 
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the airsofalord. He never shrank from the truth, how- 
ever bitter it might be. Now, bow was he to live, as 
he was no longer single? ‘The noise caused by his 
marriage troubled him a great deal. He was pitied 
and less sought after, He attempted to make himself 
a home where he would find consolation in labour ; but 
he was lazy, and his wife violent. 

After some matrimonial storms, Rivarol gradually 
returned to his old mode of life, and began to run 
about the world without troubling himself about his 
wife, My lady, whose anger was constantly increasing, 
fell sick. Her life was even in danger. Rivarol re- 
mained insensible, telling everybody that a woman so 
well pickled was sure to last until eighty. Wearied 
with continually hearing bitter complaints, he abanden- 
ed his home to follow Manette, another adventuress of 
easy access, whom he unceremoniously made his mis- 
tress. He was, however, cruelly punished for his base 
abandonment of one whom he had taken under his 
protection. One fine morning he read in the Journal 
that the French Academy had just deerced the prize of 
virtue to the servant-maid of M. de Rivarol, for having 
nursed and taken care of Madame Rivarol, who had 
been abandoned by her husband. That was enough to 
crush for ever a man of feeling. Rivarol was only a 
man of wit—he carelessly laughed it off. 

He was soon pardoned in a world where virtue was 
no Jonger a title of nobility. He found another home. 


with Manette, whose laughing prattle sometimes 
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charmed him, This second retreat was not free from 
storms. Manette had travelled a great deal, She 
had left the marks of her light footstep in Ittly and 
England. A woman why travels lets her heart travel 
wo. Riyarol was jealous and fickle. It often hap- 
pened, according to Garat, that he took his gentle 
mistress by the hair of her head, with a most gentle 
intention of pitching her out of the window; but he 
recollected himself in time. Manette was an amiable 
copy ofsManon Lescaut, who had come from her pro- 
vince ignorant and poor, but very pretty. She had 
understanding, but especially the understanding of 
love; besides, she had studied at the school of Sophie 
Arnould. May I not insert this charming epistle to 


Manette ?— 


“Q thou, Manette, O thou! to whom all books are sealed, 
Who never yet hast read two words in one of mine, 
To whom e’en prose and verse have never been revealed, 

Who knowest not if ink and paper do combine 
The causes both of good and ill— 
If other poppies blow, and other laurels twine, 
Than those with care the gardeners till ; 
Who knowest not a quill when parted from its goose ; 
Who often tendered me, some knotty point to loose, 
Your scissors ; or some scraps 6f thread, with dext'rous skill 
My odds and ends of chat to patch and stitch together ; 
Ah, keep for me, I pray, this ignorance for ever, 
‘Those nothings that your head do fill. 
If anght should make you grow more wise, 
To you sma}l gain from it would rise, 
While ali my happiness you'd kill. 
Have ever taste for me, such as in fruit we prize, 
And spirit we from rose distil.” 
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In his great Discourse on the Universality of the 
French Languaye, Rivarol, then actually Count de 
Rivarel, showed himself a truly profound grammarian. 
Despite all the jealousy of the journalists who wrote, 
against the journalist who talked, there was but one : 
cry of admiration throughout the gazettes ; there were, 
however, for all that, as usual, bitter criticisms, lke 
that of Garat. This discourse is a noble monument 
for our tongue. It is the work of a sagacious, reason- 
able, and original mind, rejecting with disdaip the old 
frippery of the commonplaces of rhetoric and philo- 
sophy. He runs over the history of languages without 
stopping too long at the writers of ponderous tomes, 
like Vosius, Bochart, Brigant, Gebelin, who wrote to 
be read by no mortal man. The:learned and the 
superficial may follow Rivarol with the same ease. 
He guides us through the labyrinth with a better clue 
than Ariadne’s, that of his bold and Juminous intellect. 

He ended by taking a great liking to the philoso- 
phical study of languages. It is known that Leibnitz 
wished that the people of the world were divided ac- 
cording to their languages. He was even desirous of 
making a geographical chart on this plan. Rivarol, 
thinking the idea an ingenious one, said that he would 
undertake Leibnitz’s chart, provided that he was im- 
prisoned in Mahomet’s paradise, without women, and 
guaranteed the life of a patriarch. Even in a paradise 
of Mahomet, -Rivarol could not have resigned himself 
to the laborious scrapings of the pen: he would rather 
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have talked to himself. Such indolence is to be de- 
plored when we reflect that this intellect, eager to talk 
on every subject, and to talk well, had a far-reaching 
horizon in the regions of philosophy. A little good 
resolution, pen in hand, he might, perhaps,—who 
knows ?—have arrived at the knowledge of the primitive 
language, and the derivation of all the secondary dia~ 
lects which are spoken throughout the globe. How 
much would he not have left besides in all depart- 
ments & For it was only by caprice that he wished to 
shine as a linguist. He was especially poet and phi- 
losopher: he talked politics like a great statesman. 
To express in a word how much his intellect was 
prized, I will recall the remark of the Duke de Bran- 
cas, who, when solicited to subscribe to a new edition 
of the Encyclopedia, replied, «The Encyclopedia! of 
what use is it since Rivarol visits me ?” 

This Discourse on the Universality of the French 
Language obtained the prize of the Berlin Academy. 
Frederic ordered his academy to receive Rivarol. He 
wrote to him himself a very laudatory letter. Rivarol 
replied in verse,—he could not do tess. It is in this 
epistle that these pretty lines are found :— 

“For me—of Nature the abandoned child, 
Narsed by the hands of indolence and ease, 


Unnerved by pleasure—it must he my doom 
To find at once oblivion in the tomb.” 


Notwithstanding. his serious writings on language, 


morals, and politics, Rivarol did not abandon the 
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sceptre of wit, He always scattered with open. hands 
his sparkling showers. He incessantly pursued his 
friends and his enemies with his piquant satires. One 
day, at the Palais Royal, he saw Florian pass before 
him, with a manuscript sticking half out of his coat- 
pocket, “Ah, Monsicur de Florian,” he cried to him, 
with his mocking smile ; “ if you were not known, how 
you would be robbed!” About the same time he 
dined at Madame de Polignac’s, where, while they 
were expecting some witty remark, he bluryed out 
some gross stupidity in order to see how the guests 
would look, There was a general exclamation: ‘That 
is just the way. I cannot say anything stupid without 
sume one’s crying out * Stop thief !’” % 

For some years still Rivarol continued w be the 
most redoubtable pamphleteer, whether he wrote or 
spoke. His father having died, he summoned to him 
a brother and two of his sisters, gave them titles 
according to his custom, spent his last crown on their 
toilettes, and brought them out in the fashionable 
world, where they found, without having to wait too 
long, suitors in marriage. This was what Rivarol 
expected. The brother also made his way well. He 


became major-general. Rivarul said of him, “ He 





wo.dd have been the wit of any other family, he was 
the fool of ours.” 

As the Revolution approached, he might have had 
a fine career by making himself the pamphletcer of 


the people. This he disdained doing. He despised, 
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says a biographer, the politics of the streets and of the 
tavern. He took up the defence of all that blind 
nobility who had been his companions in pleasure. It 
must be admitted that M. de Maurepas iad already 
: paid him royally at so much for every word and every 
line. It must be admitted that Queen Marie-An- 
toinette, who sought arms and orators to support the 
tottering throne, had summoned Rivarol to Ver- 
sailles. Accordingly, on his return from the palace, 
Rivarolawithout losing time, wrote against Mirabeau, 
and thundered viclently against this “ chimerical 
equality, which over-excited brains wanted to estab- 
lish in the finest country of Europe. While lulling 
the people te ‘sleep with tales of the golden age, you 
rivet their chains more firmly for the future. You 
give them the rage of the lion without arming them 
with his strength, Absolute equality between men 
will always be a mystery of the philosophers. The 
Church constantly builds up, but the maxims of the 
innovators tend only to destruction—they will ruin 
the rich without enriching the poor. Instead of the 
equality of property, we shall soon lave only the 
equality of misery.” In order to describe Mirabeau 
ina word, lie said, * This Mirabeau is capable of any- 
thing for money, even of a good action.” 
The Duke of Orleans despatched the Duke de 
Biron to gain him to his cause. He refused. The 
King himself had recourse to Rivarol: One morning, 


M. de Malesherbes was announced. Rivarol rose 
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respectfully. “I come,” said the ex-minister, “in 
behalf of the King, fo propose to you an interview 
with his Majesty, for nine o'clock this evening. The 
King, filled with esteem for your talents, has thought 
that, considering the difficult circumstances in which 
the state is placed, he might claim them.”—‘ Mon- 
sieur,” answered Rivarol, “ the King has had perhaps 
already but too many counsels. I have but one to 
give him: if he wishes to reign, tf ty time that he 
should act the King; otherwise he will be 9 longer 
King.” 

As we see, Rivarol preserved his freedom of speech, 
He did not consider himself obliged to anybedy, even 
to the King. He was punctual to the appointment. 
“ Sire,” said he to the King 


g, who only knew how to 
listen, “ pardon. me, if I venture to speak the truth.” 
And after this preamble, Rivarol looked around him, 
as if truth had been ill at ease before the throne of 
Louis XVI. “The state is beggared, Sire; there 
is its weak side. M. Necker is a charlatan: his 
report is a trap to gain confidence, without anything 
resulting for the good of the state. The notables are 
called together, plenty of cyphers for a case of simple 
subtraction. Rely on it, Sire, when one wishes to. 
prevent the horrors of a revolution, one must desire 
and carry out a revolution himself. The Parliaments 
and the philosophers have commenced the mischief, 
especially the Parliaments; they formed, by an esprit 
de corps, a barrier of selfishness which almost always 
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opposed the royal power. If I had been King of 
France, I shouid not have exiled these members of 
Parliament, but should have had them taken to 
Charenton, where they would have been treated like 
lunatics. It is better, when one is condemned to 
command a great people, to commit an apparent in- 
justice, than to see the sceptre of power broken in 
one's hands. Weakness is worse for a king than the 
tyranny which maintains order. For you, Sire, there 
remains for you yet to—act the hing.” 

The King did not understand a word of this dis- 
course. He dismissed Rivarol, and declared that 
he would consider it. Rivarol pushed farther and 
farther into-the arena, became more and more ardent 
in the struggle; he let loose all his wrath and all his 
wit on the Orleans faction. Te was soon informed 

. that there was a great deal of talk at the club des 
Cordeliers of stringing him & Ja lanterne. He did not 
care to brave the danger, but departed quietly for 
the chateau de Manicamp, where his old friend the 
Count de Lauraguais had already taken refuge. It 
was a noisy solitude, full of lackeys and equipages. 
Hence Rivarol continued his pamphlets, the Acts of 
the Apostles, with Champcenetz, his Theory of Po- 
iitical Bodies, his National Journal, Solomon of 
Cambray. It is also at this time that his history of 
General La Fayette dates, whom he calls General 
Morpheus, The celebrated Burke, somewhat later, 
reading these political writings of Rivarol, exclaimed 
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with enthusiasm, that they would one day be *placed 
alongside of the Annals of Tacitus.* 

Meanwhile Rivarol, fearing to be discovered by the 
sans-culottes of the revolutionary inquisition, resolved 
to expatriate himself, like so many others. He sum- 
imoned Manette to him, and departed for Flanders in 
her joyous company. At Brussels he wrote again in 
defence of the king, who had just been imprisoned. 
From Brussels he went to London, where he Jett 


Manette; from London to Hamburgh, where he re- 


* The Baron de Theis, who had often seen Rivarol in 1791, at 
Manicamp, has been kind enough to note down his reminiscences for 
me. I shall reproduce but this one from all these precious notes, 
which well display Rivarol’s manner about that time. “ His address 
inspired confidence. He disseminated about him an atmosphere of 
happiness and philosophy. He had an open countenance, a sonorons 
voice. Ilis conversation was brilliant, and rapid as lightuing. If 
the conversation became serious, this same man, so remarkable for 
his lively sallies, suddenly became an eloquent orator, but always ~ 
sensible; then returning to his habitual disposition, and as if he re- 
pented of having talked sense too long a time, he ended with some 
brilliant witticisin.” M. de Theis has still fresh in his memory the 
personal appearance of Rivarol. “Ife was tall and comely, bad a 
noble manner, fiue features, an eagle glance, a delicate and smiling 
mouth; aud to crown all a fine brown head of hair, He had the 
best hair of any man of his time. He showed original elegance in 
his dress, although it was always simple.’ M. de Théis saw a very 
beautiful woman at Manicamp, who had come privately to see 
Rivarol. He was not able to discover whether or fio it was Madame 
Rivarol, The journalist loved mystery in everything, he opened to 
uo one the vast volume of his private life. He had a reason for this, 





for it was one of the scandalous volumes of his epoch fertile in 
seandal. M. de Thdis also saw the son of Rivarol, who was called 
Raphacl, and was as beautiful as Raphael must have been at ten 
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mained. some years. He was much sought after by 
foreigners, by emigrants, and by the small number of 
the learned who chanced to meet there. While there 
he wrote for the Spectateur du Nord, but as usual, 
/ parsimoniously, The lines which follow will give you 
a just idea of the voluptuous far niente that had seized 
Rivarol: “ Indolent to excess, Rivarol had already 
passed the period when his dictionary was to have 
been finished, without having a single article in it 
ready. J"auch, a printer, at Hambargh, took him to 
his house, lodged hi:n there, shut him in, put sentinels 
at his door, and forbade entrance to the listeners with 
whom Rivyarol liked to surround himself; in a word, 
he forced him to write. ’ Rivarol, a prisoner, supplied 
matter slowly, but furnished, at last, to Fauch’s work- % 
men three or four pages a-day, by drawing upon a 
Jarge stock of thoughts scattered in his portfolio, or 
rather, in little ticketed bags, where it was his cus- 
tom to throw them. Thus was Rivarol delivered, at 
the end of three months, of his preliminary dis- 
course.” 

I will also copy the conclusion of a letter of Riva- 
rol’s, touching his indolence at Hamburgh: “ It is in 
vain for my laziness to plead its ancient privileges. I 
treat it like an Old acquaintance. I work as much as J 
can, but never as much as I would wish to. A taran- 
tula, named Fauch, as sharp after a page of text asa 
dog after the quarry, is continually on my scent. My 


friend, one must make his track of sadness in this lower 
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world, in order to have some claim in the other. I 
have, I think, marked my own sufficiently deep.”* 
From Hamburgh, Rivarol went to Berlin, where 
he resolved to live until the end of what he called 
the saturnalia of French liberty. He was received ; 
by the King of Prussia better than a Condé or a 
Montmorency would have been. He found at Ber- 
lin, as at Paris, a brilliant auditory to hear him talk 
politics or the belles-lettres. He even found friends, 
which had not been his fortune at Paris. - Among 
others, he cited the ambassador of Sweden and M. 
Gualtiera, He made his peace with Delille, and some 
other exiles, whom he had formerly bitten to the quick 
_ in his satires; but his most’ delightful -friendship at 
“Berlin was that with the Princess Olgorouska, who 
loved the sciences, scholars, and poets. The princess 
was still young, pretty enough. She lavished her. 
fortune royally like a Russian princess. It will be 
readily understood that Rivarol found this mode of 
living in excellent taste. ‘“ One can at least console 
one’s self,’ he wrote to Paris, “ for being far from 
* One of Rivarol’s sisters, given by him in marriage to the Baron 
d'Angel, was the mistress of Dumouriez; she had followed this 
general in his exile, to partake with faithful love his evil fortunes. 
She often wrote to her brother: “ Draw Dumourjez from his tomb; 
by what he has done, we may judge what he will do,” she repeated 
incessantly. Rivarol, importuned, wrote to his sister; ‘“ Opinion 
killed Dumouriez when he quitted France. Teli him, therefore, as 
a friend, to act the part of a dead man; it is the only one which it 


suits him to play; the more he writes that he lives, the more obsti- 
nately will they believe him to be dead.” 
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one’s country, and above all from one’s wife.” It 
was quite ten years since he had heard the latter 
spoken of. It must be admitted he was never the first 
to broach the subject. His son was in the service of 
Denmark. 

He was attacked mortally on the 5th of April, 
1801, some say by a violent fever, others by an in- 
flammation of the chest. IIe was ouly sick seven days. 
All that was illustrious in Berlin, at court and in city, 
showeds their friendship and devotion. He was sen- 
sible to the last moment, and died hke an ancient 
philosopher, surrounded by friends and flowers, His 
death has been differently related. According to Sul- 
pice de la Platiére, he died fully impressed with the 
truth of the immortality of the soul, never losing his 
serenity, accustoming himself to the idea of death sur- 
rounded by the flowers of spring, having a parterre of 
roses in sight, and at last expiring with these solemn 
words: ‘My friends, behold the great shadow ap- 
proaches: these roses are about to change to poppies : 
it is time to contemplate eternity.” 

According to the editor of his works, he died like 
a sage of Greece. The eve of his death, foreseeing 
his approaching end, he had himself taken to the 
country-seat of the Princess Olgorouska, He was 
desirous that his chamber should be strewn with 
flowers, his bed drawn to the window whence he could 
see a garden and a brook. ‘“ Here I am,” he said, 
“between the four elements,” alluding to the brook, 
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the garden of roses, the air which caressed his burning 
forehead, the love of the princess. During the evening 
he had moments of delirium, demanding Attic figs and 
nectar. The princess wished to take his hand—he was 7 
dead. 

Finally, according to Madame de Rivarol, who saw 
fit to write about him after twenty years of absence, he 
died in a very prosaic manner, uttering furious cries, 
which were heard during three days from one end of the 
city of Berlin to the other. J would push gallartry very 
far in order to give credence to an account by a woman, 
if it was not Madame de Rivarol wriling about her 
husband, 

What is beyond doubt, is that Rivarol-died young, 
leaving belind him only the fragments scattered here 
and there of a splendid work. His ideas have left 
traces of their passage : his style is of the grand school, - 
by turns pompous and energetic, always original, not 
avoiding enough the play of words and jingle of sen- 
tences. But what will live above all of this man, who 
only showed what he could have done, is his pure and 
simple wit, the tradition of his sharp and genial 
eloquence. In a word, Riyarol will live in political 
and literary history because he was the finest talker of 


« 


the eighteenth century. 
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Fancy to yourself, in 1760, at the time when Sophie 
Arnould made her Cébit at the opera, uuder the reign 
of Madame de Pompadour, a young man, grown pale 
from dreams of heroic glory, studying the actions of 
the most illustrious captains, already renowned for his 
bravery, because he had fought in a duel, in despair of 
displaying himself on auother field of battle; by turns 
proud and happy to feel in his grasp the hilt of a 
sword, to discover in books the science of war. 

Now behold another portrait :—A chevalier of 1766, 
re, res: ntative of the roués of the Regency. We are 
at the Opera, at the débat of Mademoiselle Beaumesnil. 
A pastoral is represented. Our chevalier is in a box, 
in fair and good company. They call him zevalier : 
he applauds the actress, and exclaims adoable! He 
disappears from the box, to go and offer his congratu- 
lations to the débutattte. On approaching, he repeats 
to her some impertinent verses. Mademoiselle Beau- 
mesnil, in her-delight, promises to receive bim at her 
private levée. He returns to the box, where his long 
absence is already a cause of complaint. In that box 
there is a lady of forty, and a young girl just entering 
on life. 
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Do you see, in 2 room in furnished lodgings, at 
Grenoble, about 1779, a man who is already gray, 
although still young? He is seated at a little table, 
where he is writing rapidly, sometimes interrogating 
his memory, sometimes turning over Clarissa Harlowe, 
the Religieuse, and the Nouvelle Héloise. 1t is mid- 
night; a small lamp throws its faint light upon him. 
A malicious smile passes now and then over his lips. 
Lavater would have said that this man, who is writing 
a satire in the style of Petronius, is taking vengeance. 
It is a satire on the world in which he has lived, on the 
world which has opened its heart to him. Why should 
he seek revenge? From caprice; because he has dis- 
covered that at the bottom of the cup was poison ; 
hecause, dwelling in the hearts of women, he found the 
bitterness that was there concealed. But, beliegg it, he 
sought vengeance, because, as a poet has said, he felt 
the shores of youth gliding away. 

°89 has struck, like the funeral knell of the eigh- 
teenth century. Let us follow this man, who is begin- 
ning to be old; but who, by his actions, wishes to 
persuade himself that he is still young. Let us follow 
him, step by step. Do you see him, at first, in those 
noisy orgies of the Palais Royal, seated at the right 
of the prince, whose counsellor he is.—¥ Liberty! re- 
public!” cry all these men of wit after supper, who 
fancy themselves proud Romans; « Liberty ! repub- 
lic!’—The cry issues from the Palais Royal, like a 


cannon-ball, against the palace of the Tuileries. . Fol- 
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low the most excited of them all. Behold him drawing 
up with’ Brissot the famous petition of the Champ de 
Mars, calling for the trial of Louis XVI. ‘That is not 
all; he makes himself the orator of the street, like 
- Camille Desmoulins, on the day of the taking of the 
* Bastille; he draws in his train all the passions of the 
mob. A moment ago he demanded the trial of the 
king; it is the head of Louis XVI. that he now de- 
mands. ‘The orators of the clubs are jealous of the 
orator of the street, they imprison him to rid them- 
selves from his furious ambition. Is it over? 

No; on the 5th of October, 1803, do you see that 
man at Tarento who is dying, worn out by every 
passion, good and evil ?_ On the previous night he 
had still fought. Grateful France will not, perhaps, 
inscribe his name on a triumphal arch; but will she 
forget that the general of artillery, Chauderlos de la 
Clos, author of the Liaisons Dangereuses, fought 
heroically for her on the Rhine and in Italy? 

Thos is the life of La Clos a varied picture, by 
turns, as we have seen, a stern soldier, caring only for 
his sword ; a gallant chevalier, frequenting gay society 
and the side scenes, a writer of satire and scandal ; an 
impassioned orator ; at last, a great captain; and yet 
in this introdugtory sketch we have only pointed out 

* the principal outlines. Let us examine more closely 
this complex figure. : 

Apart from a very brilliant paradox, by the author 
of Barnave, we find no literary mention of La Clos. 
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It seems as if the future was desirous of forgetting 
this name, which it would be unjust to bury in the 
Liaisons Dangereuses. This romance may be nothing 


more than a curious monument of a period which has 


disappeared ; but has not La Clos raised himself from > 


this sad monument by his learned investigations. on 
artillery, and; above ail, by his_glorious campaigns? 
La Clos is unknown to the new generation; and this 
ignorance does them honour ; none but a few scholars 
and men curious in literature hunt up his romance. I 
have not been able to discover an engraved portrait of 
him. The king had, at Eu or Neuilly, a fine portrait 
of La Clos; only one other exists, a crayon sketch, in 
three tints, drawn by Carmovtel during an evening at 
the Palais Royal. It is a full-length portrait, which 
[have been permitted to see as a priceless curiosity, 
-La Clos is seated near a backgammon- table, leaning 
on his elbow, and thoughtful, but it is not the game 
which occupies him. Tlis face bears the impress of 
about forty-five. It is a countenance more intelligent 
than beautiful; the lines are strong, but a little sharp. 
That which first strikes the eye isa prominent fore- 
head, a scrutinizing eye, an expression philosophical 
to excess, betraying neither warmth of. soul nor good 
nature. He, perhaps, committed the graye fault of 


. 


heing profoundly conscious that his portrait was being ~ 


takey, a general failing, and from which men of wit 
are not exempt. During this eighteenth century, 


when no one believed in anything, their very name, the 
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name of their father, the most noble part of their herit- 
age, was no longer a sacred thing. In that very 
literature in which titles were so cleverly ridiculed, 
the writers emulously assumed names having an air of 
‘nobility, In all ages men have taken pleasure in in- 
consistency, Fontenelle and Crébillon set the ex- 
ample; it is well known that their real names were 
Le Bouvier and Jollyot: A nobility of the pen was 
then seen to dawn. $ome sincere men, some frank 
natures, not having egtirely lost their family pride, as 
Piron, Diderot, Gilbert, were content to make their 
names, simple as they were, illustrious; but how many 
others have made illustrious a name not borne by their 
fathers! You would be surprised if I should make a 
catalogue of all the names thrown aside like old gar- 
ments that did not fit the figure. Thus you know 
Poquelin and Arouet, but do you know M. de Bouvier, 
M., Carlet, M. Paradis, M. Pinot, M. Carton, M, 
Claris, M. Pierres, M. Jollyot, M. Caron, M. Néri- 
cault? At the last day the destroying angel, not 
having inscribed these writers under their true names, 
will himself have much trouble in recognising Fon- 
tenelle, Marivaux, Montcrif, Duclos, Dancourt, Flo- 
rian, Bernis, Crébillon, Beaumarchais, Destouches. 
The wit and the general, my present subject, was 
called neither more nor less than Chauderlos. How 
could one make such a name illustrious by anything 
short of conquering the world, or discovering another ? 
The Ziad, and all the other epic poems, could never 
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have transmitted so unfortunate a name to posterity. 
If Bonaparte had been called Chauderlos, St. Helena, 
that poetic symbol of all modern glory, would not fill 
all the avenues of the nineteenth century. 

Chauderlos did not wish to undertake to make his’ 
father’s name illustrious. fis mother was a Demoi- 
selle Ja Clos; he found it more simple and more con- 
venient to call himself De la Clos, and even the Che- 
yalier de la Clos; he did so, and nobody complained. 

Pierre Ambroise Chauderlos, Chevalier dela Clos, 
was born at Amiens in 1741, and died at Yarento in 
1803. ‘Thus he passed through all the pleasures, the 
follies, and the grandeurs of the most curious half-cen- 
tury in the history of France. His father, a gentle- 
man, or small proprietor, of Picardy, designed him 
for a soldier; La Clos entered, as a candidate, the 
corps of engineers, where he was appointed a sub- 
lieutenant at eighteen, He made his finest campaigns 
in the hotels of 1760, from the antechamber to the 
oratory. 

A man of noble stature, expressive countenance, 
very gallant figure, accustomed at an early age to the 
manners of good society and theatrical intrigues, 
handling well his sword and pen, bold even to im- 
pertinence, witty even to satire, he‘ passed in the 
gayest manner through the world, from conquest to 
conquest. Y 

He tried the vanities of literature. He made his 
début in poetry, like Rivarol and Rulhitre, by a fan- 
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ciful episile to a fashionable young woman. His 
Epistle to Margot is equai to Voltaire’s minor poems 
for its ease and wit. Widely known in the theatrical 
world, he availed himself of this advantage to produce 
a comic opera. He had been led into this easy style 
of composition by an American, then in fashion, M. 
de St. George, who rested himself from his duels by 
composing music, It has not been forgotten that this 
music was more ingenious than learned, displaying 
more sprightliness than character. La Clos had read 
many romances : he borrowed the subject and title of 
his opera from a romance of Madame Riccoboni, 
Ernestine. It will be remarked that La Clos did not 
display much invention. During the representation 
(I do not say the first, for there were not two), La 
Clos and St. George, like good fellows who are ready 
for anything, walked up and down, behind the scenes, 
pulling the actresses’ bonquets to pieces, and promis- 
ing them a good supper if the piece failed. Doubt- 
less, they wanted to sup, but they did not expect to 
be taken at their word. Never was comic opera more 
merrily hissed by the pit: toward the middle of the 
piece, the whole audience attempted variations, which 
prognosticated the destiny of Ernestine. The piece 
was saluted at the fall of the curtain by a chorus of 
hisses. —“ If we had not already beaten one another,” 
said the poet to the musician, “I could find great 
pleasure in cutting your throat.” And why mine ?” 
said the furious American, who had not the courage 
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to jest over his defeat; “ for you must acknowledge 
that it was your words which lost all.”—“ Truly! Do 
you imagine that they listened to the words? The 
music was quite sufficient!” 

The two collaborators had assumed a sort of hu- 
morously-menacing attitude, when the pretty Made- 
moiselle Olympia, who played the part of Ernestine, 
threw herself between them in alarm.—‘ TI am lost!” 
she exclaimed despairingly; “tis the second time 
this week I have been hissed.” Do not grieve,” 
said La Clos; “ with such eyes as yours, you can al- 
ways recover yourself, Come and sup with me,”— 
“With me!” said St. George, seizing the actress.— 
“ With neither of you,” said she. repelling the musi- 
cian ; ‘I do not want to hear anything more of you; a 
man who has made me sing, ta ti ta ta ta t¢—that’s 
worth the trouble of singing, truly!’’—* You are - 
right,” said La Clos; “it is superannuated music, 
unworthy of so sweet a mouth. You would have done 
better to have spoken my words without singing 
them.”—* Ah, I advise you to talk in that style. 
You have forgotten, then, how I was received when I 
sang— 

«Wine is the cause of love, 
And love the cause of drink,’ * 

Saying these words, Olympia ran off and disap- 
peared in the recesses of the park of painted paper. 
While La Clos pursued her, St. George sought the 
other actors of the piece. Not one of them would sup 
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in his company, so desperate had been the failure. 
It might have been called a field of battle, where the 
vanquished thinks only of retreat. In vain did the 
authors pursue the actors as far as their dressing-rooms, 
they could not find one to sup with them. As they 
met again at the door of the theatre, they looked at one 
another with a peal of laughter: “ Shall we not sup?” 
said La Clos. 

St. George took his arm and Jed him to the Café 
de Ja Régence. They entered with elevated heads 
like conquerors. As they passed haughtily by a 
group of chess-players, they jostled a spectator, who, 
in preserving his balance, pushed his neighbour on 
the chessmen. It was Jean-Jacques Rousseau, who 
turned round furiously: “You intend to insult me?” 
said he, pale and gloomy, fancying that he saw his 
imaginary enemies; for at that time, like Pascal, he 
saw everywhere an abyss, or rather death. “ Corbleu, 
monsieur,” said La Clos, who did not know the face 
of the celebrated philosopher of Geneva, “do you 
know who | am?” Everybody turned toward La 
Clos, with a movement of lively and respectful curi- 
osity ; the players themselves raised their heads— 
“ Know that you must not speak to me without respect, 
for I am an snsuccessful author.” 

Grimm, alluding to this opera, says, that the genius 
of Pergolese could not have sustained such words. 
Bachaumont is not more favourable. ‘“ The author 


has prudently remained incognito; excellent music 
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would have lost all its value, adapted to this flat and 
detestable opera.” 

La Clos was not desirous of trying the chances of 
the stage a second time. He cast himself still deeper 
into the follies of the age, passing from the side- 
scenes to the boudoir, from the boudoir to the wine- 
shop. 

However, in this fine time they were no longer 
content with seduction—the reign of Richelieu began 
to wane, Jean-Jacques had arrived. A thousand idlers 
around him echoed his words. Every one was anxious 
to preach in his turn, ‘here was preaching everywhere 
except in the church, everywhere in fashionable circles, 
in boudoirs, even in bed-chambers, More than: one 
philosopher of the side-scenes wrote his pamphlets 
against the manners of the age on the knees of an 
actress, [a Clos wanted to be heard. He had raised 
the veil of the passions of society at the saddest hour, 
as Diderot had raised the veil of those of the convent. 
He mended his pen, and, without pity. for the society 
which had nursed him softly on its guilty breast, illu- 
minated its features with a horrid glare by writing the 
Liaisons Dangereuses. Crébillon the Gay, who saw 
everything in a laughing mood, had written of the same 
society ; but his books were a deceptive nrrror, covered 
with roses and gauze, which reflected only agreeable 
scandals. In place of these pretty patches of colour, 
suddenly appears a painter without tinsel, who treads 


under foot the gauze and roses to reproduce the truth 
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in all its nakedness. At first glance, however, have we 

not still the heroes and heroines of Crébillon? there is 

the same smile and the same grace, silk and velvet, 

gold and flowers—nothing is wanting, But Jook closer. 
“Do you not see the heart which struggles and 

contends with evil? Society went every evening, alter 

supper, a step toward ruin. It had been playful in its 
vices; it had committed, laughingly, asin a freak, crimes 
prettily coloured-and perfumed ; it ended, from being 
a gay sinner, with becoming seriously criminal, for the 
sole pleasure of committing crime. It was then that. 
La Clos seized it for his picture. Seeing itself in 
this gloomy picture, society became frightened at it, 
However, will it be believed? Far from covering 
its head with ashes, it took pleasure in gazing on 
the features the painter had reproduced in all the 
horrible truth which issues from an impure foun- 
tain: 

The novel of La Clos was read, therefore, with 
avidity and with terror. Everybody wished to see the 
man who wrote thus. Far from shutting the door on 
him, they invited him to enter. La Clos had said to 
every one, “ I know you under your mask.” And all, 
seeing a man who knew all secrets so well, flattered 
him in fear lest he might speak too loud without dis- 
guising the names. 

The suecess of the book was prodigious, especially 
in the saloons. It even formed a literary epoch, for 


the most difficult critics, Grimm, for example, admitted 
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from the first that it required a vast and diversified 
talent to write such a book. The novel appeared 
under this title: «‘ Zes Léatsons Dangereuses, ov Letters 
collected in Society, and published for the benefit of 
others, by M. C. de L. 3” with this motto: «I ° 


have seen the manners of my time, and I have pub- 





lished these letters.” Grimm thus announced this 
hook to the sovereigns of the north: «There has not 
been a work, not even excepting those of Crébillon, in 
which the disorder of principles and manners of what is 
called good society, and which we can scarcely after 
all avoid calling so, has been described with more 
truth, boldness, and wit. No one will, therefore, be 
astonished at all the ill that the women fegl obliged to 
say against it. However great the pleasure which the 
perusal has given them, it has not been without some 
degree of chagrin. How can a man pass for anything | 
else than a monster who knows their secret so well 
and keeps it so badly? However, while they detest, 
they fear, admire, and féte him ; the man of the day 
and his historian, the model and the painter, are 
treated almost in the same manner. Whatever bad 
opinion we may have of Parisian society, we would 
find, I imagine, very few intrigues as dangerous for 
a young person as the perusal of the Ziaisons Dan- 
gereuses.”” 

We will refrain from recalling the scenes of this 
novel, much better calculated to deprave than to 


reform its readers; but we recognise in it an energetic 
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painter, more occupied with the outline, idea, and 
character, than the colour. We cannot too much 
admire the naiveté and even the stupidity of Cécile 
Volanges, A man of mediocre talent has never dared 
to portray a stupid woman.. There are such; Cécile 
Volanges forms the happiest contrast to Madame de 
Merteuil, who is the demon of wit. Another not less 
happy contrast is the romautic virtue of Madame de 
Tourvel, opposed to the fine vices of the Viscount de 
Valmsnt. 

La Clos is not entirely the author of his book. 
Without Clarissa Harlowe, the Nouvelle Héloise, and 
the Religieuse, who knows whether he would have 
written this novel, many of the pages of which are 
merely echoes? We perceive Richardson, Jean- 
Jacques, and Diderot, in the Liaisons Dangereuses. 
La Clos was not endowed with that creative genius 
which inspires an original work without foreign aid. 
La Clos was a man of wit, who could see the world at 
the moment Truth diffused her light. After having 
seen, he wished to paint, but, scarcely knowing how to 
sketch, he took the pencil of the English romance- 
writer, the palette of Diderot, and the brush of Jean- 
Jacques. Influenced by truth, indignation, or the love 
of notoriety “and scandal, guided by these illustrious 
masters, he succeeded in producing a living work. 
For the background, we discover at once that La 
Clos has contented himself with transporting the cha- 


racters of Clarissa Harlowe to Paris. He has darkened 
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them, and that is his secret. His true merit is te have 
framed them after the manner of the time. As regards 
the form, we at onc2 recognise the passionate, flowing, 
energetic expression of the Nouvelle Iféloise. As for the 
colour and the truth, they are derived from the Religieuse. 
This remark of Grimm paints La Clos in vivid colours : 
“Tf Réuf de la Bretome is the Rousseau of the gutter, 
Chauderlos de la Clos is the Rétif de la Bretonne of 
good society.”’* 

In 1782, when he published the Liaisons Dange- 
reuses, La Clos was, doubtless, married, On this point 
particularly details are entirely wanting. Michaud, 
in his dictionary, which it would be useful to super- 
sede, contents himself with saying, “A good son, a 
good father, a good husband,” What became of his 
children ? 

In 1786 we find Chauderlos de la Clos a warrior, 
a serious writer, endeavouring to cast into oblivion the 
Liaisons Dangereuses by a paper before the French 
Academy, which bad proposed a eulogy on Vauban 
as the subject for the prize in eloquence for that year, 
At that time La Clos no longer read Richardson, but 
Polybius. Lis paper has this motto: “ Endeavour to 


make your discourse useful rather than brilliant.” La 


* While writing this, a contemporary of La Clos, the same who 
has already given me a sight of the author of the Liaisons Danger- 
euses, in the drawing of Carmonte], assures me that all the characters 
of this romance are portraits from life. The incidents took place at 
Grenoble, as La Clos has related them, with the exception of a few 
episodes which may be reminiscences of the youth of the novelist. 
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Clos is very far from being the eulogist of Vauban. 
He admits that the ilustrious marshal originated the 
art of properly attacking a place, but he condemns him 
for having passed all his life in fortifying without dis- 
covering the art of fortification. Tle accuses him (the 
accusation has been refuted in the Journal des Savants) 
of having sunk fourteen hundred and forty millions 
with terrible prodigality, “to build ap with one hand 
the fortresses which he so readily threw down with the 
other. | Who could praise him, after having cost 
France more than half of the present national debt, 
and Jeaving a portion of her frontiers exposed ? The 
system of M. de Vauban is no more than a system of 
bastions, kyown at the end of the fifteenth century, 
and regularly embodied as early as 1567 in the citadel 
of Antwerp.” When he wrote this memoir, still worthy 
of being consulted,* La Clos was at La Rochelle, 
where there was doubtless an academy ; for the memoir 
is signed, Chauderlos de la Clos, of the Academy of 
La Rochelle. 

In 1787 La Clos again became a poet, of which he 
gave evidence by a lively whimsicality on Orosmanes, 
in reference to the tragedy of Voltaire. We regret 
that we have not been able, in spite of all our researches, 
to discover the collection of La Clos's poems, in which 
the man must, doubtless, bere and there, appear be- 
neath the poet. 


* Carnot, the member of the Convention, published observations on 
this memoir. 
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Up to 1789 La Clos lived always a gallant and a 
satirist, always loved and sought after in the fashion- 
able world which he had described. During the 
earlier storins of the revolution he raised his head, and 
once again turned against this poor society, to which 
he owed the splendour of his youth. He became in- 
timate with the Duke of Orleans, the misguided prince 
who evoked the tempest, and who died without fear. 
He wrote politics in violent newspapers, among others 
in the Journal of the Friends of the Constitution.* He 
always went straight forward, without fear and without 
regret. He drew up with Brissot the petition of the 
Champ de Mars, which called for the sentence of 
Louis XVI. On that day the orator harangued the 
rabble, and attracted to him all the passious of the 
streets, Will it be believed? This success with the 
mob turned the head of him who had shone at his ease 
in gilded saloons, among silk gowns and broidered 
coats. He placed his eloquence at the service of the 
clubs, and wherever he saw the people assembled he 
turned orator, and poured forth bitter sarcasms against 
the nobility, 

After having made his mark in July, 1789, at the 
club of Montrouge, which was the club of the Or- 
leanist nobles or Encyclopzdists, La Clos showed 


himself very powerful by his eloquence and boldness 


* Journal of the Jacobins, at a later date Journal of the Friends, 
or rather the enemies, of the Constitution. 
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at the cluh of the Feuillants, at the Palais Royal, at 
the Hill of the Mills. 

The political career of La Clos commenced therefore 
with the first movements of the Revolution. He had 
lived for several years in intimate familiarity with the 
Duke of Orleans, who appreciated the resources of the 
military genius of the captain of artillery, as well as 
the philosophical and satirical wit of the novelist. We 
cannot say whether La Clos, who was a reckless revo- 
lutionist, laboured for liberty or for the Duke of Or- 
leans; perhaps he laboured for both. It is beyond 
doubt that he displayed up to the death of the king, 
in the clubs, the journals, and on the field of batile, 
the boldness inculcated by Danton, 

He had ended by withdrawing from the tempest, 
wishing to breathe in freedom “ far from the saturnalia 
of liberty.” But as soon as the country was declared 
in danger he resumed service. He was appointed 
colonel of artillery, under the old General Luckner. 
We may accord La Clos the entire glory of the cam- 
paign, for the general allowed himself to be governed 
by his colonel. 

However, as it was desirable to get rid of a man as 
dangerous for his genius as his boldness, he was, on 
his return from the campaign, appointed governor of 
the French establishments in India. But how could 
he lose sight of the great drama in which he played a 
part? He chose to remain on the stage. 


After the 5th and 6th of October, he went over to 
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England with the Duke of Orleans. He returned to 
France only to be imprisoned. His military genius 
consoled him in prison. He sent Robespierre some 
suggestions on political reform, which the too cele- 
brated orator embodied in his own speeches. La Clos 
obtained liberty to go to La Fere, to make trial of a 
new species of projectile, which was, according to hin, 
more terrible than a thunderbolt. ‘The trial succeeded 
as he wished, and surprised ail the officers present. 
But at Parig they thought him a dangerous man, and 
sent him back to prison, His project was abandoned, 
and, as an historian remarks, ‘is among the number 
of forgotten inventions, which will return to us some 
day from abroad.” . 

Much astonishment has been expressed that La 
Clos should have escaped the fate of the Duke of 
Orleans, since he was arrested as an Orleanist. Bio- 
graphers, who were his contemporaries, declare that 
he owed his safety only to his talent and address. If 
Rabbe, and some accounts of the time, are to be be- 
lieved, La Clos was the author of Robespierre’s 
speeches. ‘This is a point of history which cannot he 
discussed here. We have scarcely formed an opinion ; 
we shall therefore take care not to express any on 
either side. We have, however, had tle curiosity to 
study the style of La Clos in the Journal of the Friends 
of the Constitution, in the Gallery of the States-General, 
where we recognise him between Mirabeau and Riva- 


rol. his fellow-Jabourers. We have re-read Robe- 
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spierre’s speeches, and why should we not speak out? 
Robespierre appears to us to be wholly comprised in 
La Clos, It must not he forgotten that in three or 
; four important speeches, Robespierre surprised every- 
body, especially his friends, who did not believe in his 
eloquence. But, it will be said, La Clos, after the 
death of Robespierre, would have avowed himself the 
author of the speeches. Why should he have done 
so? La Clos was above the need of this still perilous 
glory ;sand besides, it would have been the avewal of 
an act of cowardice. We must, however, believe, 
since some one was found to record it, that La Clos 
must have said so, though it might have been but 
once, : 
This man was always ready for anything. After 
the Yi Thermidor, Tallien, fearing him in his turn, 
. and wishing to put him ont of polities, gave him the 
supervision of mortgages, La Clos, according to his 
custom, marked his tenure of office by reforms, Di- 
rector of mortgages! a curious position in those years 
of trouble, when no man’s land was sacred. 
Bonaparte, having become first consul, appointed 
La Clos general of a brigade in the army of the Rhine, 
where he distinguished himself among the bravest. 
He passed thénce into Italy with Marmont, and took 
part there in the most glorious feats of arms. Bona- 
parte, observing that La Clos had been a profound 
siudent of mankind, gave him, on his return to France, 


some missions of the most delicate character. At last, 


| 
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to give a striking proof of his esteem, he appointed 
him commander of the artillery destined for the coasts 
of Italy. Scarce, however, had La Clos arrived at 
Tarento when he sank, overcome by ten years of un-_ 
remitting struggles. He died without thinking of 
death, his mind preoccupied with the future glories of 
France. One of his officers proposed for his epitaph 
these six glorious words : ‘Good citizen, brave soldier, 
loyal friend.” 

A strange destiny was theirs who commenced their 
carcer under the reign of Madame Dubarry, and 
closed it under that of Bonaparte! a picture sketched 
out by Boucher and finished by David ! 


On the first publication of the above essay on 
Chauderlos de la Clos, I received a note couched in 
the following terms :— 

“ You have appreciated La Clos justly ; your state- 
ments are for the most part exact ; but why have you 
not opened the Almanac of Twenty-five Thousand Ad- 
dresses ?” 

T opened the Almanac in question, and found there 
Choderlos de la Clos, eligible, 15 Rue de Provence. 1 
went to the Rue Provence, where I learned that M. 
Choderlos de 1a Clos had died during the past year. 
I was directed to his brother-in-law, M. B—— de 
T——, whose garden lies under my windows, On 
my return I found a card at my house from M. B—— 


de T——, [I went to his residence. Althanch anlv 
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de T—— is a true 





connegted by marriage, M. B. 
member of the family of La Clos by his wit. 

He told me what I knew, and what I did not 
know. 

The father of Choderlos de la Clos was of Moorish 
descent. 

Thad said, on the authority of the Biography of 
Michaud, «A good son, a good husband, a good 


father.” The following is the history of his marriage : 
Mademoiselle Duperré was one of the noblest and 
fairest heiresses of La Rochelle. As her mother was 
dead, she did the honours of the house of M. Duperré. 
She learned one day that M. de la Clos, the author 
of the Liaisons Dangereuses, had come to La Rochelle 
to pass at least one season, in order to continue his 
studies on artillery. ‘ Never,” she exclaimed with 
horror, “never shall M. de la Clos be received in 
our house.” La Clos answered the officious friend, 
who repeated the remark to him, “ J am thinking of 
marrying ; and intend to marry Mademoiselle Duperré 
before six months.” In fact, six months afterward, 
La Clos was the brother-in-law of the young sailor, 
who became afterwards the Admiral Duperré, minister 
of marine. 

La Clos had three children, two boys and a girl, 
The three are now dead without issue. The eldest 
died at twenty five, colonel of artillery; the younger 
died last year, in Paris, eligible, as the Almanac of 
Tweniy-five Thousand Addresses testifies. He suffered 
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much from attacks, almost always unjust, made upon 
the memory of his father. These attacks upon the 
father reached the son. M. Charles de la Clos col- 
lected everything which could aid in the full appre- 
ciation of his father. 

The author of the Liaisons Dangereuses died at 
Tarento, general of artillery, poorer than Malfilatre 
and Gilbert. France was not then rich, at Jeast in 
ready money. He died proud of the triumphs of his 
country, deeply saddened by the destitution«which 
threatened his wife and his three children. Fortune 
doubtless took care of them, The last La Clos died 
with an income of fifty thousand livres, 

I hope some day to communicate to the public some 
very curious letters written by La Clos to his wife, 
especially the farewell letters of La Clos the Revolu- 
tionist, dated from prison, the 9th Thermidor, (he was - 
to die on the 10th), and the farewell letters of La 
Clos the Soldier, dated from Tarento. 

: A. H. 


GRETRY. 


In July, 1726, an old German curé, a rosy canon of 
Notre-Dame de Presburg, who was passing through 
Blegnez on a journey to Ligge, suddenly paused on 
his route in that village, at the recollection that a 
well-belpved niece lived there, surrounded by the 
poetic associations of country-life. It was after ves- 
pers on a Sunday, and the old curé, who had heard 
at a distance the solemn sound of the bells, soon 
caught the notes of the -violin.—* That is he,” he ex- 
claimed, “ that rogue of a fellow is solacing himself, 
and his wife as well, for the troubles of life, by playing 
on the violin.” —As he said these words, he resumed 
his course in the direction of the lively sound of the 
violin. Meeting a peasant, be asked him “ My friend, 
does not Jean Noé Grétry live there on the other side 
of the church, at the end of the hedge ?”—*« Yes, 
Monsieur le Curé,” said the peasant, whose legs 
showed a slight disposition to keep time to the tune; 
“the best inn in the country. Ta faith, you may drink 
. there, if it plea’e you, beer and brandy to your liking, 
and, if your heart is so inclined, he will give you a 
dance with some preity girls, who are brisk ones too, 


if that is to your taste.” 
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The curé kept on his way.—* The devil ?” said he, 
my nephew is a wicked fellow; he intoxicates his 
neighbours in all sorts of ways. It is a misdirected 
charity; but, after all, giving these poor creatures 
a little diversion, is a sin which may be absolved 
with a smile; so let us see what is going on.”— 
As he passed the last column of the church, an 
unexpected sight, as if by magic, met his eyes. To 
have some idea of the surprise of the old curé of the 
austere cathed Iral of Presburg, fancy to yourself a 
festival by Teniers in a landscape by Berghem. Call 
to mind a Flemish Gayety, with its rural decorations, 
its lively colours, its simple joys, its boisterous mirth, 
its picturesque carelessness! - On the first glance, the 
curé saw through the openings of the old elm trees, 
and at the end of a most verdant lawn, his nephew, 
Noé Grétry, who, perched on the top of a barrel, was 
playing in a style to turn the heads of the most ob- 
stinate of Flemings. All the blooming youth of the 
country were dancing noisily around him; there were 
even, here and there, some women beyond the prime 
of life, and even superannuated lovers, who forgot 
their age in grotesque pirouetting. Nothing could 
be more animated, more gay, or more delicious, than 
this spectacle ; but this was not the whole of the pie- 
ture. Before the cottage of the fiddler, both pic- 
turesque and rustic (a cottage which all the week was 


the dwelling of a small farmer, and became on the 
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Sunday,a tavern for} carousing), half a dozen tables 
were seen scattered about, to which the dancers re- 
sorted in turns, to toss off a pint of beer, or discuss 
a slice of ham. In the inside of the cottage, the 
: graver tipplers of the village were playing at cards and 
talking of by-gone days; in the distance, the herds- 
man of Blegnez, who was desirous of taking his part 
in the festival, played on the bag-pipes, as he drove 
back to the stables the dun cows and bellowing bulls ; 
the cuckoo threw in now and then his mocking song ; 
the bullfinch his melancholy strain. The sky was 
blue enough for a Flemish sky; the declining sun 
seemed to sinile on all these rustic joys; the plain 
gave to the passing wind the perfume of its flowery 
meads; nothing was wanting to the picturee I could 
describe to you with pleasure the follies of the dance, 
and the Olympian roars of the drinkers; but your 
imagination is richer than my pen. I return to my 
old curé. I had forgotten the swing which, gaily de- 
corated with ribands and flowers, was suspended be- 
tween a barn and the trunk of an old oak, over a rich 
cluver-field, which had just been reaped. He kept on 
all the while, recommending himself to Providence. 
Tripping by the side of the barn on tiptoe, he arrived 
during a coufitry-dance, almost unobserved, at the 
door of his well-beloved niece. It was a good ten 
years since Mademoiselle Dieudonné Campinado had 


suffered herself very willingly to be carried off by Noé 
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Gréwy, whose adventurous fortunes she had followed 
with pious resignation. ‘They were married before the 
notary ; but the Campinado family, notwithstanding the 
marriage, had hardly pardoned the young couple. ‘The 
old curé, who wished to forgive them before le died, had ~ 
stopped with this design at the village of Blegnez. All 
that he had just before seen, howeyer, had a litle weak- 
ened his desire of granting absolution. As he was 
crossing the sill of the cottage, his niece, whom he had 
formerly looked upon as the most timid apd most 
devout of the girls of his chapter, suddenly bounced out 
in avery pretty, but very loose déshabille, with a pint of 
beer in each hand, and a snatch of a song on her lips. 
At the sight of her old uncle, she dropped the pots of 
beer from her hands, but the last words of the song 
lingered on her lips. “Oh, my uncle!” she exclaimed. 
“Noé! Noé! come and embrace our uncle :’? and. 
with these words she threw herself, completely over- 
come, into the arms of the old curé. The fiddler, in 
spite of his taste for music and the dance, abandoned 
on the instant his dancers and his violin. © Oh, my 
dear child,” said tie curé, “ what a hell you live in!" 
—‘ In faith,” said Noé, “if hell was as merry a place 
as this, you might spare your Latin, uncle, But you 
will take a little pint of beer, will yot. not? What 
have I said, beer? I forgot that 1 am addressing a 
euré, Wife, go down as quick as you can to the 
end of the cellar: there are some botiles left 
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there for special occasions ; and is not this such an 
occasion ?” 

The uncle was, doubiless, about to make his pro- 
test, when a dozen dancers, not knowing what better 
to do with themselves, and induced besides by curiosity, 
boisterously advanced to the door of the cottage. 
« Heavens!” exclaimed the curé, “ I have not yet 
reached the end. So, so, nephew, T hope that I shall 
not presently be forced to dance with you.”—“ Come, 

. come, uncle, [eaven would not frown on such an act; 
but your legs need not be uneasy on that*score. To 
prove my good intentions to you, I will yield you my 
place, where you may preach a sermon to our young 
girls at your ease 5 it wil] be like another song, but I will 
not guarantee a great number of converts. Mean- 
while, let us drink a cup, and salute this fine sunset.” 

The wife of the fiddler, with charming grace, had 
just presented a mould-incrusted bottle, and glasses. 
Noé made the cork fly like a man who understood 
the business, poured out with great freedom, and, 
willing or not, the old curé must needs drink two 
glasses in succession of choice white wine, full of fire, 

and worthy of a German canon. «“ Uncle,” continued 

Noé, “had not my godfather good reasons for bap- 

tizing me by the name of Noah? Ihave not planted 
the vine myself, but I have cultivated it. Come, it is 
not enough to empty one’s glass to-day, we must have 


a tune on the violin. But where is Jean? ’—*« Wait,” 
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said the mother, with an affectionate smile, “« there he 
comes with some young birds.” 

Jean was a pretty child of seven and a half years, 
who had all the grace and roguishness of his age. He 
smiled as he caressed three young thrushes, without 
appearing to care about monsieur the curé. “ Come,” 
said Noé to him, “ embrace your uncle; but first of 
all let those birds go. Have I not spoken to you 
often enough of the wickedness of bird-catching ?” 
And, as the child resisted, he continued, “ If you will 
mind me, I will let you off of your grammar-lesson.” 
The child still resisted.“ Well, let us see, you shall 
come with me and play a tune on the violin.” 

This time the child was persuaded. He glanced 
sadly at the birds, and suddenly opened his hand, from 
which two young thrushes flew to an old elm; the 
third lighted with great difficulty on the thatch. 
“* May Heaven guide them,” said Noé, resuming his 
violin. The child had lost no time. He sprang like 
acat up the stairease to his little room, took down 
from its hook an old violin, which his father had come 
across in the course of his travels; and, as he de- 
scended, was already tuning it. The old curé stopped 
him as he passed.‘ How,” he exclaimed, “a violin 
in the hands of a child of seven? Abs my son, what 
a fatal destiny! At your age you should have only 
the censer in your hands. You should sing only the 
praises of the Lord. Are you not one of the cho- 
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risters?” continued the uncle, playing with lean’s 
curly locks. “Ah well, yes,” said Jean, making a 
charming face, “ chorister! that is as.good 4s ‘anything 
else.”—* He is a wild boy,” said the mother 3 “Swe 
* do not know what to do with him. He will hear of 
nothing but the violin.”—* But that is ne calling. 
Tell me, my dear,” resumed the curé, “will you fol- 
low me to Presburg? I will give you a benefice 


7 


there,” What a pretty little canon!” exclaimed 


the mother, ‘Me a canon!” exclaimed the child, 
running off. : 

The little rascal leaped on the cask where his 
father was waiting for him; and there, his locks flying 
in the wind, and‘ his eountenance lighted up, he set 
to work to scrape, in the best style, an old country- 
dance. The good canon could not refrain from 
smiling. He took his niece’s hand, and with an air 
half-serious, half-comic, said to her, “ Ah,’my niece, 
my poor Jeanne! what a child you have there! You 
are ina fine road, with a fiddler on one side and a 
fiddler on the other.” —“ Come, come, uncle, all roads 
lead to Rome; and one can reach there as well bya 
good stroke of the bow as by a fine sermon. Is it a 
great evil, forsooth, to gladden once a week the hearts 
of all these geod peasants for a little while? But do 
not let us talk any more about it; let us think only of 
the joy of our meeting.” 

The old curé listened to reason without further op- 


position; he turned somewhat unconsciously towards 
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the dance. The festival went on notwithstanding the 
canon’s presence, The supper was worthy of the 
festival. Ie left the next day, very well pleased with 
the hospitality of his nephew. He left with a bene- 
diction on the modest cottage which sheltered the joy- 
ous family. Jean escorted him to the nest village, 
all the while gathering flowers, and frightening away 
the sparrows. Farewell,” said the uncle, as he 
dropped a tear; “ may Saint Cecilia protect and God 
guide you! Ah, that Grétry family,” he resumed a 
little further on, “are predestined to be fiddlers,” 

Four years afterwards, the young rogue, who was 
not twelve years old, carried off the first prize for the 
violin at Liege. He was a true prodigy in those days, 
in which prodigies were not common. As there were 
no newspapers, this triumph did not go beyond the 
province of Liége. Jean Grétry obtained only that 
half-celebrity which makes ardent minds wretched ; 
but it was sufficient to captivate the heart of a young 
lady of Liege, of high birth, who was his noblest and 
truest glory. He married her in the happiest. days of 
his youth, and hence we have André Grétry, whose 
history I am about to relate. 

It was not without a reason that I commenced with 
this little Flemish picture. I was desirous of seeking 
Gréiry’s true cradle; there are certainly curious 
researches to be made in the genealogies of poets and 
musicians. Who knows if four generations were not 
necessary to perfect Mozart or Moliére for the world ? 
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Who knows but that poetry, which is also music, is a 
treasure slowly amassed in families, a sacred heritage 
of which God alone appoints the heir? Every poet 
arrays himself somewhat in the old clothes of his 
grandfather. But it is time to come to André Grétry. 

He was born at Liege the Ith of February, 1741. 
He entered on life, or rather on music, very young. 
He was scarcely four years old when he was already 
sensible to musical rhythm. One day, while he was. 
alonesin the chimney corner, one of those, boiling pots, 
about which the German poets bave sung so well, 
fixed his dawning thoughts by its monotonous song. 
At the same moment the cricket chirped between two 
broken hearth-bricks, the cat slumbering on the 
cinders made audible ber measured purr. This 
domestic symphony at first amused the child, He 
looked around him to assure himself that he was really 
alone. He surveyed with an animated eye the pewter 
plates on the dresser, the yellow curtains of the alcove; 
two old violins, released from service, hung as glorious 
trophies over the chimney-piece ; finding himself alone 
with the music, he began to dance with all his might, 
After the country-dance, he was desirous of investi- 
gating thoroughly the secret of the music, and so upset 
the water ofthe kettle into the intensely-hot coal fire. 
The explosion was so violent that the poor dancer fell 
to the ground suffocated and scalded over almost his 
entire body. He was taken, half-dead, to his maternal 


grandmother's, a country-house in the neighbourhood 
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of Liege, where he passed two delightful ycars, He 
was there without a master and without cares, entirely 
at liberty, ransacking the country morning and night, 
loved by all for his gracefulness and pretty face, and 
(must it be believed ?) loving already, he does not say 
whom, but many girls, large and small, at once-—lov- 
ing already too much (it is himself here who speaks) to 
intrust it to any of them ! 

Jean Grétry, who had so derided the chorister-boys, 
who was so good a philosopher at seven, at a later date 
had all the weakness of the philosophers. Thus, he 
made his son, willing or unwilling, a chorister-boy at 
the collegiate thurch of which he was first violin. 
Chorister-boy ! Grétry never could recall that without 
.a shudder! This was not all: poor André was soon 
abandoned to’ the most barbarous music-master that 
ever existed. In his Memoirs, Grétry recounts with 
bitterness all the tortures he made him undergo— 
tragi-comic tortures; but listen to him: “ He some- 
times placed us on our knees on a round log, so that 
on the slightest motion we tumbled over. I have seen 
him muffle the head of a child of six years in an 
enormous old peruke, and fasten him up in that con- 
dition against the wall, some feet from the ground, and 
there force him by blows of a rod to sthg the music 
which he held in one hand, and beat time with the 
other. The poor child, although he had a very pretty 
face, resembled a bat nailed to the wall, and rent the 
air with his cries.” André Grétry passed from four 
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to five years in this horrible inquisition. Thanks to 
his master, he was but an indifferent scholar in music ; 
but another master, the master of all the great artists, 
chance, came to his aid. A company of Italian 
singers, passing through Liége, performed there the 
operas of Pergolesi. Grétry attended all the per- 
formances, and became passionately fond of Italian 
music. His father was so charmed with his progress, 
that he wanted him to sing, at all hazards, some sacred 
musicaat the church on the following Sunday. It was 
an Italian air on these words of the Virgin: “ Non 
semper super prata casta florescit rosa.” Everybody 
was astonished, and cried, “ What a prodigy! How 
comes he ta sing so? Itis worthy of the opera!” His 
old master himself could not avoid smiling. He sang 
in this way every Sunday for many years. He, how- 
ever, had a susceptible heart, and became desperately 
enamoured of all the Flemish blondes who came to 
hear him; he loved those most whom he did not see; 
it was the hope rather than the memory of love— 
reverie rather than passion. He abandoned the song 
and the church for composition and solitude. I will 
not recount all the little joys and all the little misad- 
ventures of our musician. I will not tell you how he 
studied, like 2 true poet, the sound of the wind, the 
rain, the storm, and the fountain; the song of the 
birds, and the beating of the heart of a young German 
girl of his neighbourhood, who was induced by the 


love of music even to love the musician. It will not 
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do to linger too long over the infant efforts of love and 
of genius. Tis first serious work (we are no longer 
speaking of love) was a mass in music. This was his 
triumph at Liége; like his father before him, he 
became the prodigy of the district. Foreseeing that 
lie would get no farther if he remained at Liege, he 
was desirous of setting out fur Rome—for that sun of 
fire before which the flowers of his genius were to 
expand. One Palm-Sunday, on coming out, after 
amass, the people of Liege all exclaimed, with, affec- 
tionate regret, “We have heard the farewell of young 
Grétry.” He went early in April, went for a Jong 
time ; he went, poor bird of passage, to exile himself 
far from his country, far from his family! _ But is an 
artist ever in exile? The spring had come, the good 
mother wept as she made ready the little baggage of 
her son, ‘The careless traveller was the only one who 
diffused any gaiety about the sweet and calm Flemish 
interior. ‘The father played the saddest of airs on his 
faithful violin; the dog himself was restless. In the 
neighbourhood there was still greater sadness, The 
pretty German girl, almost always seated at her win- 
dow, shed a silent tear, which came-from the heart! 
She no Jonger sang, she no longer laughed ; in vain 
did the spring again bloom beneath her window 3 the 
springtime of her heart was blighted ! 

Thus, at the end of March, 1757, did André Grétry 
set out on foot, with knapsack on his back, and staff in 


hand; with his eightcen years all fresh, pure, and 
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crowned with hopes; with his father’s blessings and his 
mother’s teats! He bad some travelling companions, 
two pistols which had been given to him with the re- 
mark, “Rodrigo, art thou brave?” an old smuggler, and 
two students, one of whom was an abbé; the latter did 
not go very far. The smuggler was named Remacle ; 
he was an old miser, who made regularly every year 
two journeys from Liege to Rome, in company with 
young students; he carried into Italy the finest laces of 
Flanders; he brought back from Rome teliques and 
old slippers of the Pope, which caused great joy in all 
the convents of the Low Countries. Old Remacle had 
a stout Champenois youth as au honorary associate, 
who made it his business to ferret out and beat the 
officers of the customs. This journey, or rather pilgrim- 
age of Grétry’s is almost like a chapter of Gil Blas. 
The caravan was one of the most grotesque : a dreamy 
musician, who was always singing churcl-music; a 
poor, sorrowful abbé, who looked back every minute 
toward the steeple of his village; a young medical 
student of the hveliest kind, who amused himself with 
all the men, and especially with all the women, whom 
he met on the road; a great drunken Champenois, 
sorely smitten with the taveru-girls after he had taken 
a pint; and finally a miserly old smuggler, grave 
and silent as a Fleming, and always in hostilities 
with the officers. The first day, the rear-guard, that is 
to vay the abbé, arrived at the sleeping-place a Jong 


time afier the others; and the student predicted that 
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he would not measure off twenty-five leagues with his 
delicate feet. At the termination of the twenty-five 
leagues, the poor abbé turned his back to the caravan, 
1o retrace his course to Liege. ‘The caravan was none 
the Jess gay for his absence. Old Remacle was soon 
enchanted with his young companions, on account of 
two little adventures, One day, on entering an inn to 
dine, a colossal German woman, the landlady of the 
premises, jumped on Grétry’s neck, gave him a thousand 
caresses, and feasted him like a prince, Never bad 
Remacle dined so well, At dessert she poured out 
liqueurs for every one, all the while addressing a 
thousand tender remarks to Grétry, who did not under- 
stand German,—* It is very fortunate that it is not 
necessary to understand them,” said he. Remacle 
offered to settle the bill; she refused the money; he 
did not give her another opportunity to refuse it. 
Gretry at last understood that this good hostess hada 

son of similar age and appearance, studying at Tréves; 
she had caressed Grétry in honour of her son, like a 
good mother who must open her heart at every re- 
membrance. Now for the other adventure: Some 
days alter, at another inn, our travellers took their 
seats at the table for supper; the servant-girls are all 
in a flutter; all the kitchen furnaces dre blazing ; 
chickens are decapitated; hams are taken down from 
the hooks; the oldest bottles in the cellar are disinterred, 
Grétry and the smugglers know not what to think; at 
last the student returns with a lancet in his hand.— 
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“What have you been about, scapegrace ?”—* 1 have 
been bleeding the host and hostess, after which I put 
them to sleep.”—* Imprudent fellow !”—* Bah!” said 
he, with a burst of langhter, “they are as old as Time 
himself!” 

Other adventures also occurred, to convince Remacle 
that his fellow-travellers were worthy of him. Ever in 
dread of the before-mentioned officers, the old smuggler 
forced them to make a détour of some leagues, to see, 
as he said with a disinterested air, a superb monastery, 
where alms were bestowed once a week on all the poor 
of the country. On entering the great hall, in the 
midst of a noisy crowd, Gréiry saw a fat monk, mounted 
on a platform, who- was angrily superintending this 
Christian charity. He looked as if he would like 
rather to exterminate his fellow-creatures than aid 
them to live; he was just bullying a poor French 
vagabond who implored his aid. When he suddenly 
saw the noble face of Grétry he approached the young 
musician —* It is curiosity which brings you here,” he 
remarked with vexation.—‘It is true,” said Grétry, 
bowing; “ the beauty of your monastery, the sublimity 
of the scenery, and the desire of contemplating the 
asylum where the unfortunate traveller is received 
with so much humanity, have drawn us from our 
route. In beholding you, I have seen the angel of 
mercy. All tle victims of sorrow should bless your 
edifying gentleness. Tell me, father, do you make as 


many happy every day as I have just witnessed ?”” 
ee o 
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The monk, irritated by this bantering, begged 
Grétry to return whence he came.—<* Father,” retorted 
Grétry, “have the evangelists taught you this mode of 
bestowing alms, giving with one hand and striking 
with the other?”—A low murmur was heard through 
the hall; the monk, not knowing what to say, com- 
plained of the toothache; the cunning student lost no 
time, but running up to him with an air of touching 
compassion, “I am a surgeon,” he said, as he forced 
him down on the bench. The monk tried to push him 
off, but he held on well.—“It is Ileaven which has 
directed me to you, father.”—Willing or not, the monk 
had to open his mouth.—« Courage, father, the great 
saints were all martyrs! St, Lawrence was broiled ; 
and you may at least let me pull out a tooth.”—The 
monk struggled: “Never, never!” he exclaimed. 
The student turned with great coolness toward the 
bystanders, who were all laughing in their sleeves, 
‘““My friends”—(he addressed crippled travellers, 
mountain brigands, and poor people of every class)—- 
“my friends, for the love of suffering humanity, come 
and hold this good father; I do not want him to suffer 
any longer !” 

The beggars understood the joke; four of them 
separated from the group, and came to the surgcon’s 
aid. The monk struggled furiously, but it was no use 
to kick and scream; he had to submit. Grétry was 
not the last to come to his friend’s aid; the malicious 
student seized the first tooth he got hold of, and 
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wrenched the head of the monk by a turn of his elbow, 
to the great joy of the beggars, who saw themselves 
revenged in a most opportune manner.—* Well, father, 
what do you think of it?” asked Grétry, alter the 
operation ; ‘I am sure you do not now suffer at all!” 
—The monk shook with rage; the other monks at- 
tracted by his cries, soon arrived, but it was too late. 

I pass over the love of Gréiry for the fair Tyrolese 
in silence. He at last arrived in Italy.—“ No more 
snows, no more mountains; but an enamelled mead, 
on which young girls are singing ! I? was the first 
lesson in musie which I received in Italy. The song 
of these fair Milanese has left an eternal echo in my 
soul.”--He made his entrance into Rome on a fine 
Sunday in June, in the midst of a dozen pleasure- 
carriages, in which blooming Roman girls were lovingly 
singing and smiling. He was enchanted, Ie wan- 
dered until evening among palaces and churches, the 
renown of which had long filled his imagination ; but, 
nevertheless, in the evening, after having seen these 
edifices, which are the wonders of art; the fair Roman 
women, who are the wonders of nature; and the 
exquisite sky, so pure and blue, which seems one of the 
gates of Paradise, Grétry recalled with a melancholy 
charm, the cloudy sky of his dear country, the blonde 
Flemish girls of Liege, the sweet aud calm householl 
of his father, and also that pretty neighbour who had 
with a tear bade him so tender an adieu! The most 


beautiful country in the world to the traveller is always 
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the country in which his heart has blossomed. But 
patience! Grétry’s heart is hardly in its spring-time ! 

Grétry made his début at Rome in sacred music. 
He drew his inspiration from the masters of sacred 
art; from the amiable and graceful Casali, the grave 
Orisicchio, the noble and austere Lustrini. It was in 
the second year of the reign of Clement XIII. Sacred 
music had assumed profane airs under the reign of 
Benedict XIV.; but the new pope, full of zeal for his 
church, had called music to order; music had again 
become seriotis; resumed her sad and pious, slow and 
vague solemnity : it was truly the music which ascends 
direct to heaven on the wings of archangels, after 
having sanctified the hearts of sinners, Grétry, like 
the divine Pergolesi, was initiated into the sentiment 
and the melody of this music. He commenced a De 
Profundis, which was to vie in grandeur and solemnity 
with the Stabat; but as this De Profundis was to be 
sung only at his own funeral, he was in no great hurry 
to finish it, and it never was finished. 

There was a college in existence at Rome for the 
students, painters, and musicians of Liege, Grétry 
had, as a room-mate in this college, the Scapegrace 
student whom he had as his travelling companion. 
He was a very agreeable neighbour; for example, 
when Grétry, after having ransacked the Roman Cam- 
pagna in search of antique ruins, fell sick, the sur- 
geon, who made their room a complete cemetery, re- 
marked, in a tender tone, as he felt his pulse, “‘ Ah, 
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my poor friend, I have lost a tibia, and I hope gnu 
will have the kindness in case you die to allow me” 
. Gréiry contrived not to fulfil this request. 
He made the acquaintance of an organist, who taught 
him to play on the harpsichord. He was a very poor 
master, but he had a pretty wife, and all the lessons 


were not Jost. Grétry made such great progress that 
the poor man cried out one day, in a transport, his 
eyes filled with tears, “ O Dio! O Dio santissimo! 
questaé un prodiggio da vero ! aad 

Some time after Grétry was taken by an abbé of his 
acquaintance to the house of Piccini, who assumed the 
airs of a great- genius towards our young Fleming. 
He did not say a word to him, but continued to com- 
pose an oratorio, as if he had been all alone. After 
an hour’s audience in this style, Grétry left, not as he 
came, for he had come radiant with hope. He did 
nat lose courage, he had still greater ardour, but he 
fell sick again. Desirous of escaping from his ferri- 
ble room-mate, and trusting to chauce, he withdrew 
into the country about Rome, committing the issue 
of his illness to nature. The next day, finding bim- 
self on the mountain of Millini, he entered the 
habitation of a hermit, who was good fellow enough, 
although anItalian. (It is Grétry who says this.) 
The hermit received him like a pilgrim, and advised 
him to establish himself in his hermitage, in order to 
breathe pure air and recruit his strength. Grétry 


shared his retreat for three months. This little pil- 
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grimage completed what study could not effect. On 
leaving this little Thebaid, Grétry felt himself all at once 
a true musician. Qn the day of his departure, being 
desirous of composing an air to some words of Metas- 
tasio, he felt conscious that he was at’ last master of 
music, that he controlled it, that he had all its keys. 
“ Ah, fra Mauro!” said he to his hermit, «I shall 
remember you to the day of my death.” 

On his return to Rome, he set to music, for the 
carnival and the theatre of Aliberti, the Vendangeuses. 
The musicians of the country cried out scandalous; 
“ What! has this little abbé of Liege [Giétry wore 
the dress of an abbé} come to cut our grass?” This 
made Grétry’s triumph only the more conspicuous. 

He did not forget his friends or his family. Ee 
had sent, in competition for the situation of chapel- 
master, the confitebor. He obtained the place, but 
did not leave; however, he soon quitted Italy. He 
left Rome for Geneva. He travelled with a German 
baron who was of the most taciturn kind. They passed 
over Mount Cenis together: they bravely descended 
ina sledge drawn by two Savoyards of twelve years of 
age. On arriving at Geneva, Grétry hurried to the 
theatre, to hear the French music, for which he had no 
great liking. At Ferney, Voltaire received him like 
abrother. “Go to Paris,” said he to him: “ it is 
thence that your genius will soar to immortality.”— 


“ You speak familiarly about it,” said Grétry ; “ one 


may see that you are accustomed to the world.”— 
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“1” said Voltaire, pleasantly ; “ 1 would exchange 
a hundred years of immortality for a good digestion.” 
Grétry set out for Paris, after ‘having left a memento 
with the Genevese—the opera of Gertrude. At Paris 
he felt somewhat out of his element. As he was 
young, a good-looking youth, and witty withal, he 
soon made friends, among others Greuze aud Vernet. 
In spite of these friends, who were worth a great many 
others, he despaired of a people who fainted at 
Rameau’s music. The Prince of Conti invited him, 
thanks to Vernet, to give him a specimen of his music ; 
but the price, after having heard it, appeared to be 
very weary. Gréiry re-entered his hotel, completely 
cast down. | Two anonymous letters were very oppor- 
tunely placed in his hand. One was from Liege : 
“ Rash man! are you not going to contend with the 
Philidors and the Monsignys?” The other dated 
from Paris: “So you think, honest citizen of Litge, 
that you are going to enchant the Parisians ? Get rid 
of that idea, my dear fellow ; pack your trunks, and 
return to Lidge, to sing your caterwauling music.” 
After a year, passed in poverty and sadness, Marmon- 
iel came to him with the opera of the Huron. Grétry, 
in despair, composed a short musical masterpiece for 
the poet’s sorry verses. The opera Was soon played 
with great success. In Paris it is all or nothing. 
The evening before Grétry was an adventurer without 
resources, the next day he was a great musician, 


everywhere sought after, everywhere applauded. His 
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triumph was rapid. He did not sleep that, night. 
He thought of his father. But that same night the 
poor violin-player lay down to his last sleep. In the 
morning Greuze came and said, “ Grétry, come with 
me; I want to show you a picture which will give 
you great pleasure.” He led hi: to the neighbourhood 
of the Comédie-Italienne, and there pointed with his 
finger to a sign freshly painted, “ du Huron, Nicolle, 
Tobacconiste.” Grétry, who did not smoke, entered the 
shop immediately, and called for a pound of tebacco. 
“ What fine tobacco!” he afterward exclaimed. 

T do not wish to take you to all Grétry’s operas, 
of which there are as many as forty-four. You know 
as well as Ido that the Tableau Parlant, Zémire et 
Azor, La Caravanne, Richard Cour-de-Lion, Colli- 
nette-a-la-Cour, were for half a century heard on all 
lips, on all harpsichords, in all theatres, and in all 
hearts. Voltaire did not forget the young Flemish 
pilgrim. He wrote a bad opera for him, which did 
not inspire the musician at all. Voltaire acted like a 
great wit: having learned that an opera of Gréiry's, Le 
JTugement de Midas, had been applauded at the Itali- 
enne, after having been hissed by the nobility at 
Madame de Montesson’s theatre, he sent this pretty 


quatrain to the musician :— . 


“ Grétry, our noble lords decry 
Thy songs that Paris loves to hear; 
True, their chief claims to greatness lie 
Too often in their length of ear.” 
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Greuze had one day taken Grétry to the studio of 
Gromdon, his old master. In this, as in all other 
studios, there were numerous- sketches ; but there was 
also a charming face, such a one as Murillo or Van- 
dyck had never painted. It was the painter’s daughter, 
and undoubtedly his masterpiece. Our good musician 
scarcely looked at any other picture, but departed, 
exclaiming, « What a-great painter!” He returned 
to the studio; so, too, did Greuze ; but, must I say it? 
Greuze was drawn there by a fatal love, which he 
tremblingly kept concealed in the bottom of his heart. 
Ue loved his master’s wife: but this is not the history 
of Greuze. In-those days the love which proceeded 
from a pure heart ended in marriage. After the ob- 
stacles which are a matter of course, Grétry married 
his dear Jeannette. He arranged to his taste a de- 
lightful home, almost like a Flemish picture. He 
realized the dream of his early years. He grasped at 
happiness with both hands, and happiness, miracu- 
lously without doubt, took her seat of her own accord 
at his hearth, although glory was there already. It 
was a fine time for them. Jeannette, like an April 
bird, sang from the dawn the charming airs of the 
musician. She painted, as an agreeable amusement, 
loves-and shepherdesses in the style of Boucher. The 
Love was Gréury, the shepherdess herself. During 
this happy time all was roses and smiles, kisses and 
songs ! 


They were soon blessed with three daughters—three 
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charming flowers in the family garden. I said three 
flowers. You will see why. Jeannette nursed them 
all, like a true mother as she was. Grétry cherished 
them like three dreams of love. Alas, they were but 
dreams! 

However, if the man had all the joys of marriage 
and of family, the musician had all the more noisy 
joys of pride. He was sung in all the four musical 
countries of Europe. He was the man in fashion all 
over Paris, even at the court, where he found a god- 
father and ‘godmother for his third daughter. The 
queen was a great admirer of Grétry’s face, which, 
according to Vernet, was the faithful image of that of 


Pergolesi.* . ‘ 

* Tt was about this time that he met Jean-Jacques Roussean, who 
was in his eyes the greatest man in France and Navarre. Ata re- 
presentation of Za Fausse Magie, he heard these words within two 
steps of him: “ Monsieur Rousseau, there is Grétry whom you were 
asking about a little while ago.” Grétry rushed toward Rousseau : 
“How happy Iam to see you!” said the philosopher to him, “I 
thought that my heart was dead, your music has found it living, | I 
wish to know you, or rather I already know you by your operas. 
I wish to be your friend. Are you married ?”—* Yes.” “To a 
woman of wit ?”—No.” “So I'supposed.”—* She is the daughter of 
4 painter, she is simple as Nature.” “So I supposed. I love artists, 
they are children of Nature. I want to see your wife.” Jean- 
Jacques pressed Grétry’s hand many times. They went out to- 
gether, and, passing through the Rue Frangais, Rousseau wanted to 
jump over a heap of stones, Grétry seized his arm: “ Take care, 
Monsieur Rousseau!” The philosopher, irritated, roughly withdrew 
his arm, “Let me make use of my powers!” He thereupon chose 
his own path, without troubling himself about Grétry, and Gretry 
never saw him more. 
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Grétry was Merefore happy. Happy in his wife 
and children, in his old mother, who had come to 
sanctify his house with her sweet and venerable face. 
Happy in fortune, happy in reputation. The years 
passed quickly away! He was one day very much 
astonished to learn that his daughter Jenny was fifteen. 
Alas! a year afterward the poor child was no longer 
in the family, neither was happiness. Bat for this sad 
history we must return to the past. Grétry, during 
his soiourn at Rome, in the spring-time of his life, was 
fond of secking religious inspiration in the garden of 
an almost deserted convent. He observed one day, in 
thesummer-house, an old monk of yenerable form, who 
was separating seeds with a meditative air, and at 
the same time observing them with a microscope. The 
absent-minded musician approached him in silence. 
© (0 you like flowers ?” the monk asked him.—“ Very 
much.” At your age, howaver, we only cultivate 
the flowers of life; the culture of the flowers of earth 
is pleasing only to the man who has fulfilled his task. 
Lr is then almost like cultivating his recollections. The 
flowers recall the birth, the natal land, the garden of 
the family, and what more?. You know better than I, 
who have thrown to forgetfulness all worldly enjoy- 


a 


ments !?—~“1 do not see, father,’ replied Grétry, 
«why you separate these seeds, which seem to me to 
be all alike.?—* Look through this microscope, and 
see this black speck on those which I place aside; but 


{ wish to carry the horticultural lesson still further.” 
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He took a flower-pol, made six holes in the earth, and 
planted three of the good seeds and three of the 
spotted ones. ‘* Recollect that the bad ones are on 
the side of the crack, and when you come and take 
a walk do not forget to watch the stalks as they 
grow,” 

Grétry found a melancholy charm in returning fre- 
quently to the garden of the convent. As he passed 
he each time cast a glance on the old flower-pot. The 
six stems at first shot up, each equally verdaut.. The 
spatted seeds soou grew the fastest, to lis great surprise. 
He was about to accuse the old monk of having lost 
his wits; but what was afierward his sorrow when he 
saw his three plants gradually ‘fading away in their 
spring-time! With each setting sun a Jeaf fell and 
dried up, while the leaves of the other stems thrived 
more and more with every breeze, every ray of the sun, 
every drop of dew. He went to dream every day 
before his dear plants, with execeding sadness. He 
soon saw them wither away, even to the last leaf On 
the same day the others were in flower. 

This accident of nature was a cruel horoscope. 
Thirty years afterward poor Gréiry saw three other 
flowers, alike fated, fade and fall under the wintry 
wind of death, JJe had forgotten the name of the 
flowers of the Roman convent, but in dying he still 
repeated the names of the others, They were his three 
daughters, Jenny, Lucille, and Antoinette. “ Ab!” 


exclaimed the poor musician, in relating the death of 
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his three daughters, “J have violated the laws of, 
Nature to obtain genius. I have watered with my 
blood the most frivolous of my operas, I have nourished 
my old mother, I have seized on reputation by exhaust- 
: ing my heart and my soul,—Nature has avenged her- 
selfon my children! My poor children, I foredoomed 
them to death !” 

Grétry’s daughters all died at the age of sixteen. 
There is something strange in their life and in their 
death «which strikes the dreamer and the poet. This 
sport of destiny, this freak of death, this vengeance of 
Nature, appears here invested with all the charms of 
romance. You will see. 

Jenny had the pale‘sweet countenance of a virgin. 
On seeing her, Greuze said one day, “If I ever paint 
Purity, I shall paint Jenny.”—“ Make haste !” mur- 
mured Gréiry, already a prey to sad presentiments. 
“Then she is going to be married?” said Greuze. 
Grétry did not answer. Soon, however, seeking to 
blind himself, he continued: “ She will be the staff of 
my old age; like Antigone, she will lead her father 
into the sun at the decline of life.” 

The next day Grétry came unexpectedly upon 
Jenny, looking more pale and depressed than ever. 
She was playing on the harpsichord, but sweetly and 
slowly. As she was playing an air from Richard 
Cwur-de-Lion, in a melancholy strain, the poor father 
fancied that he was listening to the music of angels. 


One of her friends entered“ Well, Jenny, you are 
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going to-night to the ball ?”-—« Yes, yes, to the, ball,” 
answered poor Jenny, looking toward heaven, and 
suddenly resuming; “no, I shall not go, my dance is 
ended.” Gréiry pressed his daughter to his heart. 
“ Jenny, are you suffering ?”—« It is over !” said she. 

She bent her head and died instantly, without a 
struggle! Poor Grétry asked if she was asleep. She 
slept with the angels. 

Lucile was a contrast to Jenny; she was a beautiful 
girl, gay, enthusiastic, and frolicsome, with #ll the 
caprices of such a disposition. She was almost a por- 
trait of her father, and possessed, besides, the same 
heart and the same mind. “ Who knows,” said poor 
Grétry, “ but that her gaiety may save her?” She was 
unfortunately one of those precocious geniuses who 
devour their youth. At thirteen she had composed an 
opera which was played everywhere,’ Le Mariage 
@ Antonio. A journalist, a friend of Grétry, who one 
day found himself in Lucile’s apartment, without her 
being aware of it, so much was she engrossed with her 
harp, has related the rage and madness which trans- 
ported her during her contests with inspiration that 
was often rebellious. ‘She wept, she sang, she struck 
the harp with incredible energy. She either did not 
see me, or took no notice of me; for thy own part, I 
wept with joy, in beholding this little girl transported 
with so glorious a zeal and so noble an enthusiasm for 

* music.” 


Lucile had learned to read music before she knew 
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her alphabet. She had been so long lulled to sleep 
with Grétry’s airs, that at the age when so many other 
young girls think only of hoops and dolls she In‘ 
found sufficient music in her soul for the whole of a 
charming opera. She was a prodigy. Had it not 
been for death, who came to seize her at sixteen like 
her sister, the greatest musician of the eighteenth 
century would, perhaps, have been a woman. But 
the twig, scarcely green, snapped at the moment 
whenathe poor bird commenced her song: Grétry 
had Lucile married at the solicitation of his friends. 
“Marry her, marry her,” they incessantly repeated ; 
«if Love has the start of Death, Lucile is safe.” 
Lucile suffered herself to be married with the resig~ 
nation of an angel, foreseeing that the marriage would 
not be of long duration. She suffered herself to be 
married to one of those artists of the worst order, 
who have neither the religion of art nor the fire of 
genius, and who have still less heart, for the heart is 
the home of genius. The poor Lucile saw at a glance 
the desert to which her family had exiled her. She 
consoled herself with a harp and a harpsichord; but 
her husband, who had been brought up like a slave, 
cruelly took delight, with a coward’s vengeance, in 
making her feel all the chains of Hymen. She would 
have died, like Jenny, on her father’s bosom, amidst 
her loving family, after having sung her farewell song ; 
but, thanks to this barbarous fellow, she died in his pre - 
sence, that is to say, alone. At the hour of her death 
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“Bring me my harp!” said she, raising herself a little. 
“The doctor has forbidden it,” said this savage. She 
cast a bitter, yet a suppliant look, upon him. “But 
as I am dying!” said she. “ You will die very well 
without that.” She fell back on her pillow. “My | 
poor father,” murmured she, “I wished to. bid you 
adieu on my harp; but here I am not free except to 
die!” Lucile—it is the nurse who related the scene— 
suddenly extended her arms, called Jenny with a 
broken voice, and fell asleep like her for ever. 4 
Antoinette was sixteen. She was fair and smiling 
like the morn, but she was fated to die like the others. 
Grétry prayed and wept, as he saw her growing pale, 
but death was not stopped so easily. Cruel that he 
is, he stops his ears: tt is no use to pray to him! 
Grétry, however, still hoped. © Heaven,” said he, “ will 
be touched by my thrice-bitter tears.” He almost 
abandoned music in order to have more time to con- 
secrate to his dear Antoinette, He anticipated all 
her fancies, dresses, and ornaments, books and excur- 
sions; in a word, she enjoyed to her heart’s desire 
every pleasure the world could afford. At each new 
toy she smiled with that divine smile which seems 
formed for heaven. Grétry succeeded in deceiving 
himself, but she one day revealed to hirh all her ill- 
fortune in these words, which accidentally escaped 
from her: “ My godmother died on the scaffold; she 
was a godmother of bad augury. Jenny died at 
sixteen, Lucille died at sixteen, and J am now sixteen 
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myself.” The godmother of Antoinette was the Queen 
Marie- Antoinette, 

Another day, Antoinette was meditating over a 
pink at the window. On seeing her with this flower 
in her hand, Gréwry imagined that the poor girl was 
suffering herself to be carried away by a dream of 
love. It was the dream of death! He soon heard 
Antoinette murmur, “Z shall die this spring, this 
summer, this autumn, this winter!” She was at the 
last leaf. «So much the worse,” she said; “TI should 
like the autumn better.”—“ What do you say, my 
dear angel?” said Grétry, pressing her to his heart. 
“Nothing, nothing! I was playing with death ; why 
do you not.let the children play?” 

Grétry thought that a southern journey would be a 
beneficial change ; he took his daughter to Lyens, 
where she had friends. For a short time.she re- 
turned to her gay and careless manner. Grétry went 
to work again, and finished Guillaume Tell. He 
went every morning, in search of inspiration, to the 
chamber of his daughter, who said to him one day, on 
awaking, “Your music has always the odour of a 
poem; this piece will have that of wild thyme.” 

Towards autumn she again lost her natural gaiety. 
Grétry took his wife aside. “ You see your daughter,” 
said he to her. At this single word an icy shudder 
seized both. They shed a torrent of tears. The same 
day they thought of returning to Paris. «So we are 
to go back to Paris,” said Antoinette ; it is well, I 
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shall rejoin there those whom I love.” She spoke of 
her sisters, After reaching Paris, the poor, ‘fated 
girl concealed all the ravages of death with care; her 
heart was sad, but her lips were smiling. She wished 
to conceal the truth from her father to the egd, One 
day, while she was weeping and hiding her tears, she 
said to him, with an air of gaiety, “ You know that I 
am going to the ball to-morrow, and I want to appear 
well dressed there. I want a pearl necklace, and 
shall look for it when I wake up to-morrow morning.” 

She went to the ball. As she set out with her 
mother, Rouget Delisle, a musician more celebrated 
at that time than Grétry, said rapturously, “ Ah, 
Gréwy, you are a happy man! What a charming 
girl! what sweetness and grace!” — “ Yes,” said 
Grétry, in a whisper, “she is beautiful. and still. more 
amiable ; she is going to the ball, but in a few weeks 
we shall follow her together to the cemetery! ”— 
“ What a horrible idea! You are losing your senses!" 
—-‘Would I were not losing my heart! I had three 
daughters; she is the only one left to me, but al- 
ready I must weep for her!” 

A few days after this ball she took to her bed, and 
fell into a sad but beautiful delirium. She had found 
her sisters again in this world; she walked with them 
hand in hand; she waltzed in the same saloon; she 
danced in the same quadrille; she took them to the 
play; “all the while recounting to them her imaginary 
loves. What a picture for Grétry! “She had,” he 
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says in his Mémoires, “some serene moments before 
death. She took my hand, and that of her mother, 
and with a sweet smile, ‘I see well,’ she murmured, 
‘that we must bear our destiny. I do not fear death ; 
but what is to become of you two?? She was propped 
up by her pillow while she spoke with us for the last 
time. She was laid back, then closed her beautiful 
eyes, and went to join her sisters!” 

Gréiry is very eloquent in his grief. There is in 
this part of his Mémoires a ery which came Nom his 
heart, and wrings our own. “ Oh, my friends!” he 
exclaims, throwing down the pen, “a tear, a tear upon 
the beloved tomb of my three lovely flowers, pre- 
destined to, die, like those of the good Italian monk!” 

In order the better to cherish his sad recollections, 
the poor musician played every day on the harpsi- 
chord’ the old religious airs which he had formerly 
heard at Rome, as he walked in the garden of the 
convent, 

Madame Grétry resumed her Jong-neglected pencil ; 
she passed her whole time in recalling the graceful 
and gentle forms of her three daughters. The Reyo- 
lution had swept away Grétry’s fortune. Madame 
Grétry soon painted for the first-comer. After the 
first tumulis ‘of the time were over, Grétry’s music 
was sung with more delight than ever. He let 
Fortune take her course, and she by degrees re- 
turned him what he had Jost. But of what use is 
fortune when the heart is desolate? He had not, 
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however, yet drained the cup to the bottom; the hour 
had not come. He saw his dear Jeannette and his 
old mother die! Now he was alone! He recalled, 
as his grief grew deeper and deeper, the old hermit 
of Mount Millini. “To live alone, one must become 
a hermit,” he said. But where to go? There is, not 
far from Paris, a beautiful Thebaid, which a great 
genius has made illustrious by his glory and his mis- 
fortunes. ‘This Thebaid is called The Hermitage. 
Grétry went to take refuge in the Hermitage ; 4 was 
there that he would evoke, in the silent night, all the 
beloved shades of his life; it was there that he would 
await death in gloomy pleasure! 

Grétry found the rose-bush of Jean-Jacques at the 
Hermitage.—I have planted it ; I have seen it grow. 
—He founda landscape full of vigour and luxuriance, 
which, by degrees, reconciled him to life. He aban- 
doned music for philosophy—‘“I am in the sanctuary 
of philosophy. Jean-Jacques has left here ‘the bed in 
which he dreamed of the Contrat Social, the table 
which was the altar of genius, the crystal lamp which 
lighted him in his garden when he wrote to his Julia. 
I am the sacristan of these precious reliques.”’ 

In addition to this, Grétry found a friend in his 
solitude, an old miller of the neighbotrhood, whose 
rustic jargon and Picardian artlessness charmed the 
world-wearied musician. 

t forgot to tell you that Grétry had not lost all his chil- 
dren.—* Fate has deprived me of my three daughters ; 
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but the death of my brother has just given me seven 
children.” — These seven children Gréwry protected 
with his name and fortune. Gratitude, unfortunately, 
inspired one of his heirs with an epic poem on the 
Hermitage.* 

He died in 1815, in autumn, with the flowers of his 
garden ; he died, leaviug some good deeds and master- 
pieces behind him, after having enchanted France 
during half a century. Ask our grandsires with how 
great? a charm, how sweet a smile, and how gay a 
heart, they listened to him! 

Fontenelle said carelessly, “ There are three things 
in this world which 1 have loved very much, without 
knowing anything about them—music, painting, and 
women.” J am somewhat of his opinion. We love the 
more the less we know ; the women know this but too 
well, This happy remark of the Norman poet comes 
very apropos to my pen, which has no wish to be 
scientific on pleasing music, whose chief merit is 
gaiety and simplicity. Grétry was almost a great 
musician, as Watteau was almost a great painter. 
His inspiration has a gentle and tender reminiscence 
of Flanders, and at the same time the grace and 
gaiety of Paris. He was of no school, but opened a 
school himself. It was owing to him that Dalayrae 
and Della Maria sang. He sought truth rather than 
display, sentiment rather than noise, grace rather than 


*- These children had others, who at the present day call them- 


Wiel wee” Fie fie. 
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force. He left his statue on the stage, and its pedestal 
in the orchestra; learned as he was, he preferred in- 
spiration to science. “I want to make faults,” he 
said ; “harmony will lose nothing by them.” At 
the present day a multitude of more noisy masters 
have frightened away the gentle shade of Grétry; they 
have smiled a little at the recollection of La Ro- 
stére and of Collinette, but who knows if some fine 
evening, after all their noise, Grétry may not return to 
reanimate our sweetest smiles ?* a 
Grétry was a musician, poet, philosopher: everybody 
has said so; his memoirs have proved it. He wrote in 
an unceremonious way, in the déshabille of a good 
citizen of Ligge, but with the unaffected spirit of a 
richly-gifted nature.+ : 
Having grown old, he fancied that he could no 
longer, as in his brilliant days, write his ideas in music, 
so he wrote them in bad enough prose. No longer 
being able to be a poet, he became a philosopher, not 


* Since these pages were written, Richard Caur-de-Lion has been 
reproduced at the Op¢ra Comique; and at the present moment this 
ever-fresh, original, and charming music gives a poetic pleasure to 
our musical recollections. 

+ Although a Fleming, he could say a good thing. David was 
almost always alongside of him at the Institute. « The painter, one 
day wearied with the discourses which were going on, amused him- 
self with making a sketch of a young negro-girl. “This sketch is 
”” said Grétry to him. “Do you wish it to 
become so?” said David; “then write under it some idea in analogy 
with your art.” Grétry took the pencil and wrote the same moment, 
“ One white is equal te two blacks” 


to become precious, 
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a learned one, like Condillac, but dreamy, eloquent, 
paradoxical, like a disciple of Jean-Jacques and Ber- 
nardin de Saint-Pierre. He had not read, he had 
only loved. In place of seeking knowledge in books, 
he sought it in himself, invoking his recollections, 
studying the contradictions of his heart. He wrote 
three volumes under this terrific title, On Truth; 
a title which would have terrified Diderot himself, 
that bold navigator on unknown seas. Grétry, who had 
all the temerity of ignorance, commenced with these 
lines: “ Music is a good preparation for all the senti- 
mental sciences; the exact sciences also have some 
connection with' the relations existing between sounds, 
The ancient philosophers actually almost made astro- 
nomy a musical science. They said that the stars in 
heaven are harmoniously calculated sounds.” Accord- 
ing to Cicero, there is but one harmony, which exists 
in the universe of which this of sounds is the image. 
Grétry avows, in commencing his book, that he pos- 
sesses but a limited erudition; but “I possess an eru- 
dition of sensation.” He adds: “ Without counting 
the men of no moment, there are two sorts of authors 
as of artists, the creators and the combiners. This 
would prove that there is no unity in man; that he 
sins by that of which he has too much as by that 
which he needs; that he is poor by his riches as 
by his poverty.” He does not stop to say whether 
he is a creator or a combiner. With him-one idea 


leads to.another. He marches on without turning 
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back; Truth attracts him, and he ever seeks her 
before him. 

A little farther on he narrates the origin of his book. 
He was walking in the Champs-Elysées, when the sight 
of agroup of children, who were playing apparently in 
a very serious manner, took him by surprise. What 
was the game? they were measuring themselves two- 
by-two by leaning the shoulders of one against the 
other, all standing on tiptoe and crying, “I, I am the 
tallest !” And Grétry said to himself, “ These 
children will grow up, but, nevertheless, they will be 
all their lives playing the same game; and this game 
which occupies them is that of man in all ages. Yet 
it is easy to show that man is ‘incessantly striving to 
rise on tiptoe,—hence come all our evils. We must 
re-establish the Zruth in all her splendour. We must 
incessantly repeat that all without her is disorder ; that 
with her all is for the best, under all moral points 
of view. Before the Revolution, the self-love of the 
subjugated man cried to him, Raise thyself! Now 
that he is upright, this same self-love should remind 
him always to maintain his natural elevation.” 

But we will not follow Grétry through this strange 
and confused dream in three volumes octavo. Grétry 
wrote better in music than in prose. As‘a poet he was 
fresh and simple, light, graceful, and spiritual; in a 
word, charming. Asa philosopher he is morose and 
sententious, ignorant, and no longer simple. However, 


as the dust of folios did not always tarnish his amiable 
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mind, Grétry has still his happy hours, especially when 
he puts himself on the stage. Every time that he is 
content to speak as memory suggests, he throws over 
his book a final gleam of youth and life which poeti- 
cally colours these somewhat sombre pages; they 
might be called the pallid rays of a setting sun. But 
Grétry, unfortunately choosing to be serious, cost what 
it may, heaps clouds upon clouds; and if the setting 
sun shows itself here and there, it is almost in spite of, 


himself. 


DIDEROT. 


Who would ever dare to undertake to relate the 
life of Jean-Jacques, or that of Diderot? Both have 
written their confessions, Diderot with the most frank- 
ness, perhaps, because he confessed without wishfhg to 
do so. 

Buffon, thinking of Diderot and of himself, said, 
“ The style is the man.” He told the truth in utter- 
ing a paradox. Yes, the character of Diderot is always 
in his style, as his heart is in his books. 

Always sincere, always influenced by his feelings, 
never by patient reflection, Diderot wrote as he spoke 
—with enthusiasm. A great poet wanting rhyme, a 
great historian with the addition of passion, always 
in the forward ranks of thought, he was yet a great 
journalist rather than a great writer. It may be said 
that he took time neither to make his pen nor to open 
his desk. His desk was everywhere, at Grimm’s, at 
D’Alembert’s, at D’Holbach’s, on the knees of his 
dear Sophia. ° 

There it was that he chiefly wrote on everything 
greator small, on Providence and on the world, on the 
arts, andon women. Bold even to insolence, adventurous 


even to folly, he always went forward, guided by his 
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genérous instincts, scattering, with open hands, the 
Truth which disenchants, the Light which consumes, 
the Falsehood which consoles. 

He was one of the first to paint as he wrote. His 
rich palette is all tinged with fire and flames. His 
colour is fresh, even in its most delicate shade, especi- 
ally when he paints women! And how well he knew 
how to paint them! What a fine, delicate, warm 
touch! What superb lights, what a delicious back- 
ground, what a beautiful genre picture’ as well as a 
portrait! He is at once an historical and an imagina- 
tive painter; but the colour intoxicated his eye, and 
blinded him to his faults of drawing. 

What constitutes his charm is that feeling, senti~ 
ment, poetry, animate each page of his works, whether 
he is severe or familiar, whether he is writing a dis- 
course or a letter. His style is lively. He does not 
write, he speaks, He would have invented the whole 
of Sterne, for he had still more than Sterne the intellect 
of the heart, Why had he not the leisure to attempt 
some elegant verse, for nothing was wanting in him but 
rhyme? Why did he not sometimes awake a Benvenuto 
Cellini amid his gold and diamonds? So many others 
have set glassejewels and chased pinchbeck ! 

Diderot so far surpassed his brethren in arms that 
he could, without astonishment, awake at the present 
day, among ourselves, poets, dreamers, sublime maniacs. 


Diderot is at once the commencement of Mirabeau, 
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word of all our fine dreams. He was the true revo- 
lutionist. At the tribune of 1789 he would have 
effaced Mirabeau and Danton; for when he became 
impassioned in the worship of ideas, he had all the 
magnificence of the tempest. None of his books can 
give an idea of his bold and seductive eloquence. 

He passed his life in loving and fighting. Saint 
Simon, Fourier, and George Sand, seem alj to have 
taken their points of divergence from him. In reality 
this bold and’ adventurous philosopher, who rose by 
word and pen against the old society, had thoroughly 
revolutionary habits, He went from his wife to his 
mistress, from his mistress to his +vife, from his wife to 
other mistresses. For all this he was none the less a 
sage, loving virtue, but following all the fancies and 
all the impulses of his heart. To live according tw his 
heart was, so to speak, the motto of his life. He left 
the compass to 1)’Alembert, gallantry to Helvetius, 
pride to Voltaire, vanity to Grimm, magnificent airs to 
Buffon, sarcasms to Holbach; for his own part, he 
opened his heart and lived happily. 

He had the richest nature of the age, both in head 
and heart. Behold how ideas of all sorts breed tem- 
pests in that immense forehead, The other chiefs of 
the valiant army which called itself the Encyclopedia 
were present only to temper his warmth, or profit by 
his conquest. All, Jean-Jacques himself, are more 


pre-occupied with Jaurels than with victory. Diderot 
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A man worthy of glory for all ages, he nevertheless 
caine in his own proper time. Providence had marked 
him with a fatal seal. The arms which he had seized 
would have broken in his hands a century sooner or 
even a century later. 

He was the true philosopher of the eighteenth cen 
tury. He alone utters tones worthy of Leibnitz or 
Malebranche. While Montesquieu and Raynal were 
studymg politics, Voltaire the philosophers, with; 
out studying himself enough, Condillac psychology, 
D’Alembert geometry, Buffon the pomp of ideas 
rather than ideas, D’Holbach chemistry, Diderot rose 
higher—he dared ta create an entire world. Jean- 
Jacques alone, by his sublime reveries, approaches 
him on these precipitous heights. I have said that 
Diderot dared to create. It would be more just to 
say that he dared to destroy. His work is actually 
one of destruction, but not a sterile work. After the 
mournful harvest of prejudice, the good seed may be 
sown, 

Ideas are birds of passage, which traverse the world, 
carried along by a fragrant breeze, or chased by 
storms. Sometimes the bird of passage is an eagle, 
who is to strike with his unseen wing the forehead of 
a philosopher or a hero, Sometimes it is a light 
swallow, who shakes over poets and lovers his wings 
steeped in the dew of the meadows. Diderot saw the 


flight of the eagle and the swallow. The great wing 
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The eagle had passed over him on a stormy dag, as 
over Voltaire, over Jean-Jacques, over all men ‘in 
advance of their age. 

If we seek the origin of this fervid thought, which 
under the name of Voltaire, Jean-Jacques, and Dide- 
rot, made of old monarchical France, bigoted and 
ruined, a new country, which will be free, strong, and 
rich, we must ask Vanini and Campanella. Italy was 
the supreme mother before France. In the same 
century she nuvsed at her teeming bosom all the great 
poets and all the great artists. Human thought has 
also come to us from that enchanted land. Is not 
Vanini, that witty cynic, who was the first to doubt 
and to scoff, who scattered truth by his biting speech, 
the beginning of Voltaire? And is not Campanella, 
that bold soul, that daring spirit, the precursor of 
Diderot? But why should we search elsewhere than 
in our own land for the fountain which, by degrees, 
has become a rivulet, a brook, a tiver, to fertilize 
liberated France? Have not Abelard and Montaigne, 
Descartes and Rabelais, caused the waters of health 
to leap from the rock? Fénélon, that pantheist of 
such pious melancholy, who dreamed of a Calypso's 
island for his Eden, was a brother of Diderot as Bayle 
was of Voltaire. 

A light surrounded by darkness is all which the 
mind can attain here below. We go forward, we seek 


with a bold eye; a luminous point strikes it, and we 
a 
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completely dazzled, the heart beating, the soul in the 
eyes, Suddenly the darkness becomes more black, 
we have made a step, but we remain on the road. We 
arein despair, another ray shoots across; we still wish 
to follow, but it seems the sport of him who knows all 
things. We soon gasp for breath in this rugged land, 
and retrace our steps to the point of departure, where 
it is written, “The sun of the mind shall not rise for 
thee,” . 

Diderot walked without fear in the darkness. He 
went far, but why did he say on his return, “ Beyond 
the visible path there is nothing?’ The philosophy 
of the eighteenth century was wanting in grandeur 
and poetry. Its reason fastens us to the earth, and 
limits the horizon ; its euthusiasm never elevates us 
to the sacred region in which the soul expands at the 
breath of Religion. But what philosophy, except that 
of Christianity, is worthy to guide humanity? That alone 
is the philosophy of the heart and of the mind, It is 
Heaven smiling upon weeping earth; it is the horizon 
over which rises the Divine Light; it is the science 
of life—Love: it is the science of death—Hope | 

To avail myself of the parable of the evangelists, — 
the earth, this field in which a bountiful hand 
has sown, the good seed, Love, Charity, and Hope, 
was faithless to its Master. The tares sprang up 
among the good seed—the tares, that is to say, am- 
bition, vanity, contention. The good seed was near 
being choked in the field. withont air and wlthne 
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sunshine, when Christianity came and said to it, « Rise 
up, I will sustain you against the tares; and in the time 
of harvest I will gather vou, while the gleaners shall 
cast the tares into the fire.” 

Did not the philosophy of the eighteenth century 

then comprehend that before its time Truth had 
come ona pilgrimage here below, to speak of Love to 
humanity in a nobler language than that of the Ency- 
clopadia ? 
” The philosephy of Diderot, however, was that of 
Plato. According to Plato, there are given us two 
wings to rise unto Fleaven—love and reason, Are we 
not, according to Diderot, to pass through life with 
these two wings? Voltaire, less tender and ‘less pen- 
sive, placed reason before love. 

Diderot was the most impassioned of the combatants 
in this ardent army of philosophers, who about 1760 
agitated so ‘noisily, who demanded entire liberty — 
liberty of thought and of pen—liberty before the 
king. Diderot reached the extreme limit at a single 
bound, but his enthusiasm ofien misled him, He had 
too much of the artist for a philosopher. The head 
took the lead, but the heart suddenly followed the 
head, and secon outstripped it. Even in thinking he 
allowed himself to be carried away by reverie. His 
power consists in his boldness, which surprised those 
most inured to battle. It is his disorderly impetuosity 


which has all the majesty of the storm. 
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hand, between Diderot and Voltaire, appeasing the 
impetuosity of the one and tempering the passion of 
the other. : 

Voltaire had the impetuosity of caprice, of anger, 
of vengeance; the lightning cleft the cloud, the 
storm was expected, but the sky soon became se- 
rene, 

As a striking contrast, represent to yourselves 
D’Alembert, timid and discreet, not daring to utter 
his thought, scarcely daring to write itein the solitude 
of his study. Fontenelle, who had his hands by no 
means full of truths, took good care not to open them. 
pn Alembert, | an expanded echo of Fontenelle, dis- 
seminated but the quarter of the truth. Diderot 
would have rather disseminated an error than retained 
a truth in the hollow of his hand. We may compare 
D'Alembert again to Montesquieu; we find the same 
calmness and quiet. The Géométre-orateur of Gilbert 
is more a portrait than a satire. A man ever tem- 
perate, even in days of conflict, he is the genius of 
patience; he places Reason on the shell of the tortoise. 
— Reason must never take the bit in her teeth ; if 
she only progresses that is sufficient.” 

Diderot was a rigorous pantheist, saying that the 
earth was an altar illumined by Heaven. Proud asa 
freeman who carries with him the memory of his good 
actions, he went on without fear and without turning 
aside, saying that of the dastardly aud. the guilty none 


should follow him. 
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Strange being! Nature had given him everything— 
enthusiasm, poetry, thoughts which flashed from his 
mind like darts of lightning, sentiments which bloomed 
in his heart like lilies upon the shores of the river of 
lifet It is Man made in the divine image! The 
body was worthy of such a soul; grace accompanied 
might; nothing was wanting to such a creature, no- 
thing, unless it were religion itself! The prodigal son 
had fled from the paternal mansion, without retaining 
a recollection, .a pious recollection for the benefft of 
his evil days ! 

But why accuse him of atheism? Diderot loved 
all his life the works of God. A man gifted like 
himself might, in his hours of doubt, fall into the 
errors of a materialism without danger, because he 
animated matter with all his poetry. For him, matter 
had a soul; he said with children, “ The Deity is 
everywhere; on earth as in heaven.”—He never 
denied the divinity ; he only formed of it a changing 
image. His Deity appeared to him under diverse 
metamorphoses. Sometimes he seemed to hear him 
in the thousand voices of the deep forest. He had 
not, like Cabanis, the fault of wanting to explain 
everything. That was the error of science, and 
Diderot did not assume the errors of a savant. He 
disavowed the impure materialism of La Mettrie. 
He had decked an altar to public morality and pri- 
vate virtue. He loved his family ; he spoke with 


emotion of his old father, the cutler of Langres; he 
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wept at the thought of his daughter. If he had his 
heart open to all passions, good and fatal, he also had 

a heart open to all charities. He did not sing of 
Nature, like all the poets and philosophers of his 
time, but he loved it. No one had, in so high a 
degree, the profound feeling of universal life. This 
man, who knew so much, who knew everything ex- 
cept the beginning and the end, was surprised, asto- 
nished like a child, at the sight of the woods which 
thought and moved, of the waters which flowed on fot 
ever, of the harvest which each year regilded the earth. 
He plucked an ear of wheat and a flower ; he looked 
toward heaven’; he interrogated his heart.—* What 
are you about, my friend Diderot?” asked Grimm 
one day, when the philosopher stood thinking in the 
open country.—*“ I am listening,” he replied * Who 
is speaking to you?” Nature !”—« Well ?”—« It is 
Hebrew: the heart understands, but the mind is not 
placed high enough.” 

One evening all the philosophers were awaiting 
supper at Helvetius’. They returned as ever to that 
famous question, “ What is the soul?” When each 
one had gaily or gravely uttered some fine-sounding 
falsehood, Helvetius stamped with his foot to obtain 
alittle silence. Ife went and closed the window.— 
«Ni ht has come on: bring me some fire.”——A bra- 
zier of charcoal was brought in; he took the tongs, 
went to a candle-bracket, and blew upon the coal; a 


“candle was lighted.—** Take away this god,” said he. 
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showing the coal; “I have the soul, the life of the first 
man! Now the fire which has answered my purpose 
is to be found everywhere—in the stone, in the wood, 
in the atmosphere. The soul is the fire, and the fire: 
is the life, The creation of the world is an hypothesis 
much more marvellous than that which I have sought 
to explain to you.”—With these words, Helvetius lit 
a second candle—“ You see that my first man has 
transmitted life without the aid of a god!"—“ You 
tio not see,” said Diderot then to him, “that yourhave 
proved the existence of God in seeking to deny it? 
for I know very well that life is on the earth, but still 
there must needs have been some one.to have lighted 
the fire. J fancy that the charéoal would-not have 
lighted itself.” 

Diderot never denied God, for he saw him every- 
where; at the most, he doubted: now, as some one 
has said, “'To doubt is still to believe.” 

But bow can we study him, with his thousand con- 
tradictions? As a man of sincerity, in his life, as in 
his works, he contradicted himself every day and on 
every page. 

Diderot is one of the great figures which shine out 
predominantly in the picture of an age. He holds an 
elevated place as an artist and philosopher in the his- 
tory of the arts and of ideas. His memory possesses 
an indescribable grandeur and charm. He is the 


genius of paradox, the heroism of audacity and of 


passion. He carries the eighteenth century on his’ 
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shoulders, as the Atlas of old carried the heavens! No 
ene thinks of raising a statue to him, but has he nota 
temple—an eternal temple, although already ruined, 
the Encyclopedia, whence issued the revolution, com- 
pletely armed ? 

The ruins of the Encyclopedia will be piously ad- 
mired in future time, like the sacred fragments of the 
Parthenon. When the architect is a great artist, the 
temple survives the god who was worshipped in it. 
The philosophy of Diderot has fallen from the altar :~ 
but his temple will never be thrown down! 


END OF VOL. I. 
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